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PREFACE 

Ir is lees than half a century since the publica- 
titm of " Essays and Reviews " startled the ortho- 
dox party in England and brought upon its 
authors a storm of criticism. Of those Essays 
perhaps none was more severely oritioised than 
that of Dr. Frederick Temple, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on " The Education of the World," in 
which he affirmed that Borne, Greece, Asia, and 
Judea each contributed something to the growth 
of the future church ; Borne, law ; Greece, science 
and art ; Asia, the spiritual imagination ; Judea, 
the discipline of the human conscience ; in which 
also he traced in the Bible a development of re- 
ligious teaching, from an earUer and cruder to a 
later and better spiritual conception of tmth and 
life. Some of his statements he would probably 
himself now modify; but the two fundamental 
principles of his essay, that God's processes of 
education have not been confined to the Hebrew 
race, and that in the Hebrew race they were grad- 
ual, the affirmation of which aroused such fierce 
antagonism in 1860, are accepted as axiomatic by 
a large and increasing body of Biblical scholars in 
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1900. This Bchool of Biblical interpretation may 
be termed modem, because it has come into exist- 
ence in England and America during the present 
century; it may be termed scientific, becanse in 
the study of the Bible it assmnes nothing respect- 
ing the origin, character, and authority of the Bible, 
Init expects to determine by such study what are 
its origin, character, and authority ; it may be 
termed literary, because it applies to the study 
of Hebrew literature the same canons of literary 
criticism which are applied by students of other 
world-literature ; it may be termed erolntionary, 
because it assumes that the laws, institutions, and 
literature of the ancient Hebrews were a gradual 
development in the life of the nation, not an in- 
stantaneous creation nor a series of instantaneous 
creations. The other school may he termed the 
ancient school, because it prevailed in the church 
from a very ancient period until the latter half 
of the nineteenth century ; the theological school, 
because it assumes as settled that the Bible is a 
revelation from God and consequentiy possesses 
certain characteristics which it thinks such a reve- 
lation must be assumed to possess ; the traditional 
school, because it accepts as presumptively, if not 
conclusively true, certain opinions respecting the 
date, authorship, and character of different boohs 
in the Bible which have been traditionally held in 
the church from a very early period. 
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PREFACE V 

I accept frankly, folly, and witbont reserve tlie 
first of these sobooh, and have written this book 
for a double purpose : first, to tell the general 
reader what is the spuit and what tbe methods 
and the general oondnsions of tbis school respeot- 
ing the Bible ; and second, to show that these do 
not impenl spiritual faitb, — that, on the contrary, 
they enhance tbe value of the Bible as an instm- 
ment for the cultivation of the spiritual faith. 

What will tbe New Criticism do with the Bible, 
is a fair question to ask, and tbe time has come 
to give it at least a partial answer. Tbe believer 
in the New Criticism replies tiiat it has already 
brought back into the Bible some books which bad 
almost dropped out of it, such as the Song of 
Songs, Ecdesiastes, and Job ; that it has relieved 
from some ethical difficulties some other books, 
such as Joshua and Leviticus; that it has made 
credible as fiction some passages which bad been 
incredible as history, such as the legend of the 
Fall and the satire of Jonah ; that it has made 
practically applicable to our own time other poi^ 
tions of the Bible, such as tbe civil laws contained 
in Exodus and Deutertmomy ; that it has given a 
new and deeper spiritual significance to still other 
portions, as to some of the Psalms and to tbe latter 
half of tbe Book of Isiuab. Tbe end is not yet ; 
but enough has been accomplished to satisfy the 
believer in the New Criticism that its effect wUI 
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n PREFACE 

Im to destK^ that faith in the letter wliidli Idlleth, 
and to promote that faith in the spirit which mah- 
eth alive ; to lead the Christiaa to see in the Bible 
a means for the development of ftuth in the God 
of the Bible, not an object which ffuth may accept 
' in lien of God's living presence ; to regard the 
Kble, not ae a book of philosophy abont religion, 
but as a book of teligious experiences, the more 
inspiring to the religioos life of man because 
frankly recognized as a book simply, naively, di- 
vinely human. 

I am indebted to so many aathors of whose 
original investigations I have made free use that I 
attempt no acknowledgment to them here. Recog- 
nition of my obligations to them will be fonnd in 
the notes scattered through the v<Juma. 

It should be added that in the preparation of 
this volume I have followed the lines and used 
freely the material employed on the coarse of Sun- 
day evening lectures on the Old Testament given 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the win- 
ter of 1896-97, and the subsequent coarse of lec- 
tures given before the Xiowell Institute of Boston 
on the same theme, in the winter of 1899-1900; 
but that the book is not a reproduction of either 

course. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 

CtrnxwuiirON-Tax-BussoM, K. T. 
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CHRONOLOGY OP THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Chroaolo^ of the Old TeatemeDt is to a oerUia extent 
hypothetioal ; prior to the Bxodna it ia wholly ao. In prepanug 
this table, QBB hai been made of The Bdigiim iff hrad, by Katl 
Bndde, md the Commentariea on IraioA and on The Tmtlot Frit- 
^Kt», by George Adam Scnith. The latter haa been aeoepted and 
followed irithont qneition in the period of whiah he treats, — 
that is, fmiu the diirnptioD of the Mngilnm, b. o, 640. 
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LIFE AND LITERATURE OF 
THE ANCIENT HEBREWS 



CHAPTER I 

THE BIBLE AS LTTERATOHE 

The word " Scnptorea " means writingB ; the 
word " Bible," a transliteration of the Greek word 
** Biblia," means books. In both cases the plutal 
form indicates the fact that from the earliest ages 
the Bible has been recognized to be, not a writing or 
book, bat a collection of writings or books. When 
the singular form is used in the ^Tew Testament, the 
reference is generally, if not always, to a specifio 
passage ; when the writer is referring to the whole 
collection of the Old Testament, he uses the plural 
form.^ The Bible is a library of sixty-six different 
books, written by a great number of writers, writ- 
ing for the most part withont cooperation. These 
books have for convenience' sake been bound 



1 UlnglzatdoDB of tha nse of the dngolar to denote b partiinilw 
book or paw^e are afforded bjHarkxii. 10 j zv. 28; John vii 
S8;i.35; Actayiii.SZ; Bom.iY.3; Oal. iv. 80; II^.t.18. 
Ulmrtntioiu ot the me o( the ploral to indioate all the booha of 
the Old TeBlameDt are afforded b; Hatt. zii. 42; xrii20; ixri. 
64; LiikezxlT.2T; John i. 39; Roid.L2; it. 4. 
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2 LIFE AND LITERATURE OF TBE HEBREWS 

together, bnt for careful study they must be cod- 
sidered separately. ThU is not equivalent to the 
declaration that there is no other uniiy in this 
hook than the mere mechanical unity made by the 
binder's art. That there is a real ethical and 
spiritual unity will appear all the more clearly 
from a study of them aa separate books or writ- 
ings ; but that they are reaUy, not merely formally 
or apparently, independent is the first fact which 
the student of the Bible must recognize. There is 
nothing new or startling in this assertion ; it has 
always been known that the Bible is a coUectiou 
of independent writings by different authors j but 
modem criticism is at once using this fact in its 
study of the Bible, and laying emphasis upon it as 
the result and by the methods of its study. 

Soientifio investigation of any subject may be 
said to consist of the two correlative processes of 
analysis and synthesis. By the first the object is 
separated into its several parts ; by the second it 
is put t(^ther i^ain into an oi^nic whole. The 
Bible has always been subjected to these processes ; 
but in the older form of study it was to a consider- 
able extent regarded aa one book, by one diving 
author, though divided into separate books, chap^ 
ters, and verses for convenience of study. The* 
analysis then consisted in this separation of the\ 
one book into separate books, chapters, and verses, 1 
and was a mechanical rather than a literary ana- 1 
lysis ; the synthesis consisted in putting these 1 
verses together in new relations for the purpose! 
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TBE BIBLE A3 LITERATURE 3 

of constTuotiBg a system o£ theology or perhaps of 
ethics. In this synthetic process little or oo atten- 
tion was paid to the fact that the Bible is a 
collection of books written by different anthors, at 
different times, under different circumstances, for 
different purposes, and possessing different degrees 
of spiritual development. Sometimes the text was 
wrested from its context, and made to bear a - 
meaning which it certainly did not bear in the 
mind of the ori^nal writer, as in the common 
citation of the verse, " Aa a tree falls, so shall it 
lie," cited as a proof-text agunst the possibUtty of 
a future probation ; ^ sometimes it was nsed to sup- 
port a doctrine the opposite of that intended by 
the author, as in the not infrequent citation of 
the text, "Touch not, taste not, handle not," as 
authority for total abstinence, when in the original 
it is quoted by Paul from ascetic teachers only for 
the purpose of condemning it, and the philosophy 
which he supposes it to represent.^ Occasionally 

1 " It may b« noted, as aa illiutrstioD of the way in wUch tJba 
tttter-tliaDghta of theology have -worked their way into the inter- 
pretation of Soriptiire, that the latter elanse has been expounded 
aa meauiiig that the state in which men chanoe to ha when death 
oomea on them ia nnolterable, that there ia ' no repentance in the 
g^ve.' Su far aa it eipreaaea the general truth that out efforta 
ta alter the character of others for the better moat eeaae when tha 
man diea, that when the tree falbi to aonth or uortli, towarda tha 
T^fion of liffht or that of darkneas, we, who are atlll on the earth, 
cannot pmne, oi dig about, or dnug it (Luke xiii. 8), the iuferenoa 
may be lagitimate enongh, bnt it is oleai that it is not that 
thoDg-ht which was prominent in the mind of the writer." 2%a 
Cambridge BibU, Ecaledaatea, p. 206. 

> CoL U. 21. See Alford'a Greek Teatament and T. E. Ab- 
bott'a Inttrnatiimal Critical CornvKntary. 
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4 LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE BEBBEWS 

this ttse of texts regardless of their authorship and 
original intent led to amnsing results. Many years 
ago, when this use of the Bible was more common 
than it is now, a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
New York said in a legal decision, " "We have the 
highest possible authority for saying 'Skin for 
skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his 
life.' " The next morning the New York " Herald " 
commented on this opinion substantially as follows : 
"We find that it was the devil who said, * Skin for 
skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his 
life : ' now we know who it is that our Supreme 
Court Judges regard as the highest possible 
authority." 

But tbis textual nse of the Bible was by no 
means confined to misuses such as these. One has 
only to tnrn to any theological sermon of one of 
the older New England divines, such as Jonathan 
Edwards or Nathaniel Emmons, or to the coUection 
of texts accumulated in footnotes in support of the 
articles of the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
or in such a Eoman Catholic collection as " The 
Divine Armory of Holy Scripture," to see that in 
this older method of Bible use no attempt was 
made to consider the comparatiTe weight, the local 
meaning, or the original application of Scripture 
texts; all were treated as of equal value, and 
applied regardless of their literary significance and 
hnman authorship.^ 

1 Thna the Divine Armors ■^t^s aa ttaOiantj lot "die nobis 
linear, imiuBimlate coneeption, and Tirginity" of the Virgin 
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And snch use of Scripture waa measurably jasti< 
fied by the conception which the fathers more or 
less consciously entertained eonceming the !Kble 
as one book, whose real author was God, though it 
was written by many human amauoenses. In 
studying the statutes of a State we do not inquire 
who reported them, nor even what legishttor pro- 
posed their enactment; for the authority of the 
statute is in the legislature, not in the reporter 
nor in the individual l^jslator. In studying the 
decisions of a court, all we care to know about 
Uie reporter is that he has given a fairly correct 
report of the decision ; even the personality of the 
individual judge who wrote the opinion is a matter 
<^ wholly secondary significance ; for the authority 
rests in the court whose decision is announced, not 
in the judge who announces it nor in the reporter 
who records it. Somewhat similarly, the character 
and circnmstanoes of the individual writer in the 
Bible were not improperly ignored by those who 
held that he was only an amanuensis or reporter, 
or at least quasi private secretary, who recorded, 
though to a oertun extent in his own language, the 
authoritative and inerrant, if not absolotely verbally 
dictated, utterances of an omniscient God. It was 
even sometimee ^Brmed that we can only think in 

Muy, tlie Tena from tibe Soi^ of Sooga : " Than art all fair, O 
my Idts, and there in no spot in thee ; " and the Weatmiiuter 
Confeosioa of Futb oites in support of the dootrine that tbe hopes 
of the nnregenarste an illiuor; and Tlin the ar^nment of Bil> 
dad that Job rnnat have been a great sioDeT ta hi« pnaperitj 
voold not have oome to naoght (Job niL 13, 14). 
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6 LIFE AND LITERATURE OF TBE BEBBEWS 

language, and therefore, if the thoughts of the 
writers were inspired, the words must have been 
dictated.^ Those who entertained this conception 
of the Bible paid little or no attention to the 
specific character of the different writers or the 
different writings. No aceojint, for example, was 
made of the fact that the Book of Job is largely a 
hot debate between disputants who take absolutely 
antagonistic views of the same problem ; their 
utterances were quoted as of eqnal authority. A 
quotation from an old poem affirming that the sun 
and moon stood still to prolong the victory of 
Joshua and make more overwhelming the defeat 
of his enemies was regarded as scientifically author- 

' " Caloriua vas the author of Uie IJisof; which ia usually de- 
nominated the Orthodox Protestant ttieory. Aceioduig to him, 
inapiratioii ia the form vhioh cevelatioii aanimea, snd nothing 
eiiata in the Soriptnres vhioh was not diTinely suggested and 
inspired {divinxtvs atggeatum et in^iratum). Qnenstedt, Buer, 
Hollaz, aikd otliers followed, afBrming that Qie writera were de- 
pendent npoQ <Jie Spirit for their very words, and denying tliat 
there were any soleinsms in the New Testament. The Bnxtorfa 
extended inapiiation to the Towal-pcnats of the Old Testament. 
This TisH was adopted in Uie F'orimda Cons, Edv,, and Gisbert 
Toetiiu extended inB|nrstdon to the very pnnctnation. Thia doc- 
trine was an Bbaolnte norelty." Religioiu Encydopedia, Schafi- 
Henog, BrtJole Inapiraldon. Compare alao irliDle on Inqiirstdon 
in Eticydopadia Britanmca. Tlieae extreme views were not, how- 
ever, tlioae at the moat eminent of either the Roman Catholio or 
the Froteatant divines ; the Westminster ConfeasioQ of Fmth 
impliee a spiritnal rather tLsu a literalistic doctrine of inspiration 
in its declaratian (ahapter L, % 5), "onr fnll peraoasion and as- 
■nnmoe of the infallible trulJi and divins authority thereof ia 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit bearing witnen by and 
with the word in our hearts." 
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itative, to be tecouciled if possible witt tbe postu- 
lates of modern soioDce, bnt, whether recoDciled or 
not, to be accepted.^ Such inconsiatencies in the 
historical nan-atiyes as the statement in one accoant 
of the Deluge that the animals went by twos into 
the ark, and in another that some of them went by 
seTens,* or in the Book of Samuel that Jehovah 
moved David to nunher Israel, and in the Book of 
ChronicleB that Satan tempted him,^ it was thought 
necessary to harmonize on the theory that both 
statements proceeded from one infallible author 
and were recorded by infallible penmen. Inter- 

' " ' The Book of Jaaher ' waa in all pnbsliility a oolleotlon, 
rhytiunioal in tomi and poetioal in diction, of variona jneee* 
Oelebmting tlie heroes of the Hebrew nation and their achief«- 
ments." 77it Cambridge Bible, Joah. x. 13. Compare TV Bible 
Commentary on the same. Compsre bIbo the Polychrome Bible, 
Book of Joshua, p. 72. Of this passage (Joeh. x. 12, 13) it 
sajE : " The qnotation is poetiD and fignratire, as in the 8oi^ of 
Delnrah (Jadg. v. 20), the ttara faagit agaitiA Sisera ; it seenia, 
hoirevBr, to have been mianndeiHtood and taken literally by anb- 
■eqnent editors. It means simply : May God grant M victory 
brfore the sun lett. Similarly Agamemnon prays to Zens that tlia 
ton may not set before Priam's dwelling is orerthrown (D. 2, 
413 ff.). At the bidding of Athene the sonset was delayed for 
the sake of Ulyages (Od. 23, 241 ff.), and, on uiothei oooadon, 
hastened at the oonunand of Hera, in order to save the Oreeka 
(0. 18, 239 fl.). Of oonise, if there vere an adequate motive for 
a miracle here, or any appreciable evideuoe that a miiaola took 
place, scientific ohjections would be irrelevant, beeaose, from the 
very idea of a miracle, its phyncal antecedents and mechanism 
are nnintalligible and oannot be disonssed. Bnt there is no reason 
to snppose that the narrative originally stated that a toirade 
happened." 

" Compare Gen. vL 20, and vii. 9, with Gen. viL 2, 3. 

■ 2 Sam. zziv. 1 ; 1 Chron. xd. 1. 
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pretations of history found in the Bible which 
attributed the wholesale massacre of the Cauaaoite 
to Jehovah's direct command,^ ezpressioos oon- 
tiuned in it of the natural feeling of the persecuted 
exiles crying out to Jehovah for vengeance on 
cruel Babylon,' it was deemed necessary to make 
congmons with the command of Christ, "But I 
say onto you. Love your enemies," since both were 
assumed to have emanated equally directly from 
the same divine Author.' 

The modem student of the Bible frankly recog- 
nizes these self-contradictions in the Bible, and they 
do not trouble him, because they do not militate 

' Josh. viiL 2; X. 40. 

* I^ oxiXTU. 8, 9. Stanley in hi* Hinorf of tit Jewuh Chirch 
tiests of the iqtpaient oontradiotioii between oerfaun teaahings m 
the Old Teatamsnt aod othen in the New TeitaiueDt thus: 
" Th^ thii inferiority of the Old Diipenuttioii was an aakoow- 
ledged element In the ' giadnalneae and partialneaB ' of ReTeUt' 
tton, inevitably Bova from the definition of Bevelation aa f^ven 
by the aathor of the Epistle to the Habiawa, ' God who in anndiy 
tjueaand in divein mannera spake in times past to onr fathen'" 
(p. 280), and rofen to ChryaoetoiD'a Homily on 1 Cor. cb. liu^ 
where be eaya, qnoting Pa. czTxix. 21,22: "Nowbecanae behaa 
brought ua to a mora entire aelf-oommnnd ... he bids db rather 
admit and aoothe them. . . . We mnat not hate bnt laty." Thia 
ia an applioatim of the evolntionary idiiloeophy long before 
evolntion whs reeognized aa a philoeopliy. 

■ Hneb ingennity baa been diaplayed in ilie endeavor to reoon- 
eile the appaient oontradiotiouB in the Bible between differant 
antboTH, or between Biblical aathora and eoiendfie oonclnaions, or 
the moral oonaenaoa of mankind. Some troadaes of oonriderable 
ability have been devoted wbcdly to thia taak. See, for examine, 
J. W. Ealey'a An Eiaminatioii of the AUtgtd Diicrgxaida of lie 
BiUt <1873), and Bobert Tnok's A Handboiik ^ Biblical Difficid- 
litt, 2 vob. (1886). 
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agunst his ooQceptiou of tlie inspiratioa of the 
writers or the character and authority of their vrit- 
ings. The differences between the old view and the 
new view are radical and even revolutionary, and 
the advocates of the new method seem to me mi». 
taken when, to guard E^^ainst the fears of the timid, 
they endeavor to minimize the differences between 
the new and the old. The question between the 
two is not merely whether there are some errors in 
the science or history of the Bible, still leas whether 
there were any in the original autographs, long 
since lost. The point of view, the methods of study, 
the theol(^;ioal assumptions which underlie that 
study, and the results attuned, differ, and differ 
very widely. It is a great deal better to recognize 
these differences frankly than to attempt to conceal 
them either from others or from ourselves. 

By the modem school the method of dividing the 
Bible into a series of texts, treating them all as of 
equal authority and weight, because equally words 
of Grod, and oonstmcting a system of theology by 
piecing them bother, is not only abandoned as 
antiquated ; it is frankly condemned as unscientifio 
and erroneous. A new method is proposed to take 
its place ; this new method goes by the infelicitous 
title of the " Higher Criticism." I call it infelici- 
tous because, while to scholars its meaning is per- 
fectly clear, to many people it is not, for the simple 
reason that it is a technical term, and in it the 
words are used in a technical and non-popular sense. 
To the non-scientific reader criticism of anything 
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signifies jndgment of it, and generally such judg- 
ment asdiscoTen and exhibits its imperfections; 
to sacli the phrase " higher critioiBm " suggests a 
superior kind of judgment of the Bible, and con- 
notes a kind of spiritual egotism in the higher critic. 
To the Boientific student the word "critioiBm" 
applied to the Bible means " inquiry into the or^^, 
history, authenticity, character, etc., of the literary 
documents " * of which it is composed. Lower criti- 
cism means such inquiry into the text or into par- 
ticular texts, and is equivalent to textual criticism ; 
higher criticism means inquiry into the documents 
as a whole, their integrity, authenticity, credibility, 
authorship, circumstances of their composition, and 
the like, and is equivalent to literary criticism.^ 
Applied to the study of Shakespeare, the question. 
Is the disputed line to be read ** To the manner 
bom " or '* To the manor bom " ? would belong to 
lower criticism ; the question, how largely the son- 
nets of Shakespeare are really autobi(^raphical in 
their character, how lai^^y they are dramatic im- 
personations of sentiment, would belong to higher 

' Centurjr Dicft'imory. 

* Higher Critdoum ii sometiineB called pbilosopliiaBl study of 
Ae Bible. " It is luuned the Higher Cridoisni became it is higher 
in its Older and in its work than the Loirer or Teitnal Critioism. 
This department of critidsmbaa lived and worked under Uiu name 
for mors than a oentnry. . . . The Higher Criticisni deTotee its 
attention to the literary featnre* of the Bible. It haa four great 
qneationa to answer : As to the intc^ty of the writiiigs ; as to the 
anthentiinty of the writings ; as to litarary featnres ; as to the 
oredibility of the writings." C. A. Briggs, D. D., Tht Study of 
Boly ScHptan, pp. 92 and 05. 
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criticism. It would be a mistake to suppoee that 
either lower criticism or higher criticism is peculiar 
to the present half-ecDtury; there hare always been 
both a textual aud a literary study of the Bible, 
both a lower and a higher criticism ; bat in our time 
B6w emphasis has been attached and new impor- 
tance given to the literary study, or higher criti- 
cism. In these articles I shall discard technical 
expressions, because the book is not intended pri- 
marily for technical students ; I shall, therefore, 
speak of the literary study, rather than of the 
higher criticism, of the Bible. 

Employing a new method in its study of the Bible, 
the new school approaches this study with a differ- 
ent theolo^cal assumption from that of the old 
school. The difference is not easily defined ; but 
it is all the more important because it is rather spir- 
itual than philosophical, and therefore transcends 
exact definition. The old theology hud emphasis 
on what is called the transcendence of God; the 
new theoI(^ on his immanence. The old theolt^ 
regarded God as apart from matter, and creating 
the world as an architect or builder by mechanical 
processes ; as apart from nature, and directing it as 
an engineer Lis engine ; as apart from humanity, 
and ruling over his subjects as a king; as apart 
from man, and mysteriously joined to him in the 
incarnation of the God-man. The new thecd(^ 
conceives of God as dwelling in matter, shaping it 
as the soul shapes the body ; dwelling in nature, 
and ruling it aa the soul rules the body ; dwelling 
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in man, and controlling him less by law and power 
than by inflnence, less as a king rules his Eubjects 
than as a father controls his loyal son ; entering 
into man in the incarnation, and becoming God 
manifest in the flesh, Christ being the God-in-man 
rather than the Grod-and-man.' This theological 
point of view applied to the Bible changes oar con< 
ception of inspiration and revelation. The new view 
believes in revelation, bat conceives it less as a dis- 
closing of an external God to man than as an unveil- 
ing of God in hmnan experience; it believes in 
inspiration, bnt it conceives o£ inspiration less as an 
addition to hmnan experience of something super- 
human than as a transfusion of human experience 
by a Spirit who is superhuman. It consequently 
regards the Bible, not so much an addition to human 
knowledge of certain truths before unknown if 
not unknowable, as the record of a spiritual con- 
sciousness in certain souls, which is possible, in vary- 
ing degree, to the souls of all. Taking as its defini- 
tion of religion " the life of God in the soul of man," 
it regards the Bible as a book of religion rather than 
as a book about religion ; that is, as the transcrip- 
tion of the experiences of men who were conscious 
of the life of God in their times, their nation, and 
their own souls. This consciousness of God in them- 
selves constituted their inspiration ; and in this oon- 
soiousnesB of God in their own souls God was 

^ Fdi an ezcelleot □atworking' of tliis dootrine of tie di^e im- 
niBnenae as applied to all braiuih«e of Uieotog; see The Rdigitat of 
Ta-morroa, b; Frank Crane. 
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revealed to them. Just in bo f iff as thb oonscions- 
ness of God awakens a correBpotidmg couscionsness 
of God in US, is it a revelation of God to ns, and no 
further. The Bible is, therefore, to be conceived, 
not as an unnaturally divine book, nor as a book 
partly divine and partly human ; it is a divine-in- 
human book, and to us all the more divine because 
human. Through it God is revealed to our con- 
ficiousnesB, becaoae in it God is seen revealed in the 
conmousness of its writers. We see God in it, not 
apart from human oonscionaness, bnt in human con- 
BciouBness, not as he is in himself, but as he was 
seen, felt, realized, by holy men. As the supreme 
revelation of God to man in life is God dwelling in 
man in the incarnation, so the supreme revelation 
of God to man in literature is God dwelling in the 
writers of the books which constitute the literature. 
When, therefore, he who is accustomed to the 
conception of an infallible and inerrant book asks 
the modem student how, on this conception of the 
Bible as a divine-in-human book, it is possible to 
separate the divine from the human, and tell what is 
divine and what human, the answer is that it is no 
more possible to xaaka such a separation in the Bible 
than it is to separate the divine from the human in 
Christ. The Bible is not a composite of divine gold 
mixed with human alloy, which we must somehow 
separate from the alloy in order to get a standard 
d^ree of fineness. It is rather like oxygen mixed 
with nitrogen in the air that we may better breathe 
it. What reader can tell how much of hia t.liiTilring 
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18 inspired bj Carlyle, how muoli by Robertaon, bow 
much by Thackeray, how mueh by Biowuing ? The 
more thoroughly he has thonght over what be has 
read, and the more he has made that thought bis 
owu, the leas he can distinguish the sources and the 
inspiration of his thinking. So the closer these 
holy men were to God, the less possible it was for 
them to tell what of their thoughts were divine in 
source and what were their own ; still less can we 
make aucb a discrimination. Nor is it desirable to 
do so. What we need is not merely God, but God 
in us ; and therefore a book which gives ns a record 
of the experiences of men in whom God dwelt ia a 
more valuable book to conduct ns to God than a 
book which should give us, were such a book possi- 
ble, a representation of God apart from men. The 
fact that the writers were men of like passions as 
we onraelvea are, that they saw in part and prophe- 
sied in part, and saw as in a glass darkly,^ makes 
them the better interpreters of the life of God to us, 
in our partialiam and onr imperfection. This col- 
lection of books is a record of the experiences of 
men who bad in larger or leaaer degree the eon- 
scionaneas of Grod dwelling in them. It is a record 
of religions experience, and that is a record of the 
life of God in the soul of man ; not of the life of 
God only, but of the life of God in the soid of man ; 
and the man in whom God dwells is quite as essen- 
tial to the religious revelation as the God who dwells 
in him, because religion ia the combination of the 
two, God and man, dwelling together. 
1 1 Cot. liii. 9, 12. 
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It does not, therefore, disturb as in the least to 
find human error and imperfection in the collection. 
We find, and we should expect to find, writers hold- 
ing the scientific opinions of their times, thinking 
the world was fiat ; that the province in which the; 
lived was nearly the whole of it ; that the Mediter- 
ranean was the " Great Sea " ; that the stars and 
sun and moon revolved around the earth on which 
they lived, and were made simply to light it. We 
find them absolutely ignorant of the laws of nature ; 
never, therefore, even entertaining the question 
whether laws of nature were violated or not, bat 
looking at all phenomena with childlike interest, 
as little ohildren look at such phenomena now. 
We find them with as little ability to exercise criti- 
cal historical judgment as to exercise scientifio 
judgment, accepting without criticism the legends 
that come down to them, and seeking in them for 
some vision or some modification of their vision of 
Grod in his world. We find them from the first 
believing that God ia a righteous God, and de- 
mands righteousness of faia children; but in the 
earlier stages not knowing what righteousness is, 
and growing to a broader and better conception of 
righteouSQese as the race grows in age and in ex- 
perience. And to find such errors, scientific, his- 
torical, philosophic, in this record of the religious 
experience of a race, does not disturb in the least 
our f^th that the coUeotion contains a revelation 
of God in man and to man.^ 

1 See efaspter iL, " The Erolation at iHmWiblt^' iaraj Emlatiim 
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With this radical change in onr theological con> 
oeptioQ cornea a change scarcely less radical in our 
pTocesa of analysis and synthesis. We study the 
Bible no longer by texts ; we analyze it no longer 
into texts ; we no longer even print it in texts, or 
ve indicate the texts by numbers in the margin, as 
in the Revised VereioD. We study the Bible by 
books and by authors ; we compare, not text with 
text, but author with aatfaor. We endeavor to 
ascertain the character of the author, his tempera- 
ment, the time in which he lived, the audience to 
which he spohe, the immediate purpose which ani- 
mated him. Single texts are no longer conclusive ; 
they are valuable jnst in the measure in which they 
are an interpretation of what a devout soul thought 
auder the inspiration of God about the truth of 
God. We no more go to the Bible for a text to 
settle for ns what is the tmth, or what the teach- 
ing of the Bible, or what even the teaching of the 
individual writer, than wa go to a single sentence 
in a speech of Daniel Webster to settle for us what 
is his teaching. We measure Paul by entire Epis- 
tles ; the Psalmist by an entire Psalm ; each writer 
by the totally of his writing. In brief, we apply 
to this collection of writings the same methods of 
critical stady which we apply to any other, sure 
that the best method of getting at the thought of 
Grod is to get at the life of the man in whom be 
dwelt and whose experience he inspired.^ 

of Ckriitianil!/, for aome illnstratiom of tlie piinaiple embodied !ii 
tbia puagrftph. 
I'Exoelleut illiulHttiona ot the tmit of this method of stady are 
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This metliod of Btady by literary, not textual, 
analysis, founded on the theological assumptioii 
that God's lerelatioti to man is in and through a 
human ezperience, gives, of course, Teiy difEerent 
results from the former method. Subjecting dug 
book to this literary analysis, we find it, not a 
booh, bat a collection of writingB.^ If we suppose, 
as I do, that the oldest book of the Bible, the Book 
of the Covenant,^ 'is, as to its essential contents, 
though not as to its literary form, as old as Moses* 
say about B. c. 1260, and that the Epistles of J<^ 
are probably the latest books of the Bible, and 
were written about the close of the first century, 
then a period of thirteen or fourteen centuries 
elapsed between the earliest and the latest of these 
writings ^ ; and if we can ascertain even approzi- 

fsRUBhed b; Prof. J. F. G«iniDg'> mono^rkpli on Job, Tlu Spic tf 
1^ Jnncr lAfa ; by Dr. W. E. Griffis's moDr^iaph on the Song of 
Songs, The LSg among Ihmu ; and by some of the yolnme* of 
The ExpotUor'i Bible, especially that of Dr. 3amnel Coz on 7^ 
Book o/Eodetiattet and tJiat of Dr. Q^orge Adam Smitli on ITu 
Boali i^Itaiah. 

> Vrtdtmot Honlton'a Modern BeatUr'i Bible (The Maomillan 
Ctnopwy) mptVKabi tbit tout to the eye by j^ntin^ the Bible in 
aeparate volnmea, each of tbem arranged, aa far aa praotioable, 
aa a eomplete Tolnme and in the literary form which he nippoeea 
would oharaotsme it, in oidei to bring ont its true literary ohar- 

' Exod. XI. l-uiT. 7. See pati, ehaptor it., " The FoUtieal ■ 
Kurtitntiona of Qia Hebraire." 

* If modem acholan tie eoReot in atbribntdng the aeoimd ei^ 
tie of Peter to the middle or late part of the aeoond eentnry (we 
A. C McQiffert'a Apoitalie Age, pp. 002, 603) the period ooreied 
bj the Biblical writiiiga lavat be extended. 
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mately the date of the intenaediate writings, we 
can trace the rise and progieas of that ooosoioos 
life of God in the aoul of man which conatitntes 
the essence of religion. Thus the Bible becomes 
to UB what I may call a record of the biology of 
religion. We further find in this volume an illus- 
tration of almost every type of literature, at least 
what appears so to be, and our tbeol(^cal assump- 
tion does not require as to suppose that the appear- 
ances are deeeptive. We find ancient legends, 
constitutional law, political statates, ecdesiastical 
law, history, epic poetry, lyric poetry, gnomic 
poetry, drama, folklore, fiction, ethical culture, 
oratory — both secular and spiritual — biography, 
philosophy — both rational and mystical — and 
dream literature. 

But the student does not stop in his analytical 
study of this Hebrew anthology with this result. 
With the aid of scholars be pursues the analysis 
further. He analyzes the historical books, and by 
the analysis discovers in them clear traces of the 
materials which the historian employed. He traces 
in the law books the development of political insti- 
tutions from their earlier and simpler to their later 
and more complex form. He discovers in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew Church the same antagonism 
between simplicity and elaborateness of ritual which 
characterizes the Church of the Middle Ages, and 
the same consciousness of God in the ancient Puri- 
tan and the ancient sacerdotalist which he can, if 
he will, discern in both the analogous types of a 
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later time. He discovers evideaceB of many anthora 
of different t«mpenuiientB in the oollectaoa of lyrics 
brought together under the general title of the 
Psalms. He becomes convinced that the Book of 
Proverbs is not a \yook by a single royal author, 
but a collection of apothegms gathered from many 
sources and representing the practical experience 
of the ancient Hebrew people. He discovers evi- 
dence that the writings of a school of preachers 
have sometimes been grouped together under the 
general title of one of their number. These and 
kindred facts which his analysis brings to light very 
materially modify the interpretations which are to 
be given to these different writings. For no one 
reads fiction as he reads philosophy, or poetry as 
he reads law, or dream literature as he reads his- 
tory. Nor does he expect science in an unscien- 
tific age, nor philosophy from a purely practical 
age, nor Christian ethics in a barbaric age, nor the 
highest and purest spiritual experiences before the 
spiritual nature of man has received its later devel- 
opments. 

I believe that the final result of this analysis will 
be to extend the use of the Bible, and to enhance 
affection and reverence for it ; that when we dis- 
cover God interpreted in the conscioneness of im- 
perfect men like ourselves, we shall find that he is 
nearer to us than we thought he was ; and when 
every man finds in this library an interpretation of 
this God-consciousness in that form of literature 
which most appeals to him, its influence will be 
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boUi strengthened and difEnsed. The child will 
find it in the story, the youth in the romance and 
the drama, the lawyer in the political institutions, 
the eccleBiastio in the canons, the moralist in the 
apothegms, the rationalist in the philosophy, the 
mystic in the visions, the man of action in the his- 
tory, and all in the supreme biography which con- 
stitutes the natural climax of the whole collection. 
This is perhaps to anticipate the conclusion to 
which I hope in this Tolome to conduct such read- 
ers as have an inclination to read it to the end. 
Suffice it to say here that the synthesis of the 
modem study differs as much from that of the 
ancient method as does the analyras which I have 
here described from that of the older method. 
The modem student can no longer take texts from 
Genesis, LeviticuB, Kings, Job, the Song of Songs, 
Isaiah, and Bomans, and, ignoring tiie fact that 
the first book is one of ancient tradition, the second 
a book of ecclesiastical canons, the third a political 
history, the fourth an epic poem, the fifth a drama, 
the sixth a collection of odes and orations, and the 
seventh an epistolary treatise on theology, treat 
them as though they are all to be interpreted in the 
same fashion, and can be combined in a textual 
mosaic which should be accepted as a standard in 
theology. Bat he can study the writings of the 
various authors, ascertain the thought and catch 
the spirit of each, and, comparing them with one 
another, leam in what they ^ree and in what they 
differ. I believe that such a synthesis will make 
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it dear Hiat these men of dissimilar epochs, oondl- 
tiona, and temperaments, widely as they differ, not 
only in their form of expression, hat in their mode 
oC thought, ^ree in their essential spirit, and, in 
ao far, in their essential religions message. If out 
of such a synthesis there emerges a system of 
theology not so definiie as that framed by the 
old method, I believe it will be less soholastio and 
more spiritual. If so, the gain will far counter- 
balance any possible loss. 

There is one objection, if not to the literary 
method of study here defined and defended, at 
least to the results here indicated and summarized, 
which ought to be frankly stated and as frankly 
met. 

The Old Testament existed, snbstantially in the 
form in which we now possess it, certainly two, 
probably three, and perhaps four centuries prior 
to die time of Christ, and there was a practically 
uniform tradition existing in the time of Christ 
respecting the date and authorship of most of 
these books. It was almost universally agreed 
among the Hebrew rabbis at that time that Moses 
wrote the whole of the Fentatench ; that Joshua 
wrote the Book of Joshua ; that Samuel wrote the 
Books of Samuel, Esther, and Judges ; the Books 
of Kings and Chronicles were conceded to be writ- 
ten by unknown authors ; Job was thought to be 
written by Moses; the great majority of the 
Psalms by David or by men of his age ; the great 
majority of the Proverbs, the whole of Ecclesi- 
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astee, and the Song of Songs by Solomon ; Daniel 
by a prophet bearing that name; Isaiah by the 
son of Amoz ; and the other prophets by the 
writers whose names they bear. The one possible 
exception to this was the Book of Jonah, which 
was regarded by some Hebrew scholars from a 
very early period as not being written by Jonah 
and ae not being historical. The traditionalist, 
that is, he who bases his conclusions coaoeming 
Scripture npon tradition, considers that this long- 
lived belief substantially settles the qaestion of 
date and authorship. He says that here ts a ixaAi- 
tion which has existed for two dsonsand years 
practically undisputed. It is true that it has been 
in some of its parts denied. Liutber doubted it ; 
Calvin denied it in part ; but, on the whole, it has 
been accepted down to about the year 1750 with 
very little discussion. This undisputed tradition, 
the traditionalist thinks, establishes the date and 
authorship of these books ; and be feels this the 
more strongly because he thinks these traditions 
were accepted and indorsed by Paul and by Jesus 
Christ, since they bot^ cited from the books of 
Moses and from the different prophets without 
any intimation that these books were not written 
by the persons whose names tbey bear.^ 

To this tradition the literary student, or higher 
critic, pays little attention; the most conservative 
of his class is not stopped by it, the more radical 

1 For a full ■tatament of tltiti aT^nment see Z^ Oid Teitui' 
nent nnder Fire, hj A. J. F. Behrendi, D. D,, ohap. iiL 
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diaregards it altogether, for a variety of reasoDs. 
The fact that the tradition wae for so long a time 
undisputed deprives it of weight. A tradition is 
of little scientific value nntil it has been Bnhjeoted 
to careful investigation; and this tradition was 
never investigated nntil about a hundred and fifty 
years ago. It is, therefore, as a tradition, entitled 
to no more consideration than the Ptolemaic tradi- 
tion in astronomy, or the long undisputed but now 
wholly discarded traditions respecting the early 
history of Greece and Bome. lliis particular tra- 
ditioo is of the less value because of the age in 
which it first appeared. If we trace it back to the 
fourth century before Christ, its birth is a thousand 
years after the time of Moses. The scientific 
thinker can see no reason for accrediting men who 
lived a thousand years after Moses with any better 
facilities for determining the authorship of their 
sacred books than have the scholars of our own 
time. A traditaon concerning the anthorship of a 
volume written ten, five, or even two centuries 
before the tradition first appears is not, to the sci- 
entifio scholar, of any considerable value. ' If we 
could suppose that at that time the question was 
carefully studied by intelligent and unprejudiced 
scholars, some weight might be given to their con- 
clusions. But this tradition had its rise among a 
school of rabbis whose methods were as far re- 
moved as possible from those of a rational and 
unprejudiced investigator. Paul, reared in the 
rabbinical school, has treated these traditiona with 
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no respect, sajing that wbea the rabbis read the 
law in their sjm^ognes they had a veil over the 
faoe.^ Christ spoke of them with even greater 
severity, saying tliat by their traditions the rabbis 
had made the word of God of none effect, and tell- 
ing his disciples that their interpretations of the 
Old Testament dowed them to be fools and blind.' 
Theologians who soberly munttuned that the law 
existed two thousand years before the ereation, 
and that Jehovah himself studied it in the heavens 
vrith his holy ai^els,' cannot be regarded as au- 
Jihori^ on qaestions of literature by Christian 
scholars in this close of the nineteenth century. 

Nor does Christ give to this Jewish tradition any 
endorsement. There is nothing inconsistent with a 
i^ational recognition of his divine character in tlie 
opinion that he shared on these questions the com- 
mon impressions of his time. But it he did, he 
never gave to those impressions the weight of his 
authority. He never undertook to speak with au- 
thority on the question of the date or authorship of 
Biblical books. He never makes Biblical critioism 
the subject of his teaching. He never bases his an- 
thori^ on that of the authors of tbe Biblical books. 
SometiineB he sets their authority aside, as in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Sometimes he cites their 
own Scriptures against his critics, in much the same 

1 2 Cot. iU. 16. * Matt. ixiiL IT ; Haric viL 13. 

* For Ulnitrationa of the (jriril of traditunulinn in tha linie of 
ChriM wa Gdenbnm'a Xi/a and IVmc* ofJtnu, Boc^ L ohap*. 
vU-HidTiii. 
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Spirit as tJist in which Paul, speaking in Alliens, 
cites " certain of your own poeta." It is tme that 
he often refers to these books, and when he does, 
refers to them by the name by which they were 
known in his time ; bat snoh a reference does not 
even indicate his opinion as to their anthorslup, 
still less does it indicate any intention on his part 
to make an utterance on the subject which loyal^ 
to him must regard as final. No popular writer 
or speaker would hesitate to refer to .^jsop's Fables, 
although he might agree with the conclusion of 
modem scholarship that Mao-^ did not write them, 
bat only gathered bother the collection which 
bears his name from a mass of fables current 
among the Greeks of his time.^ 

I invite tke reader, then, who will follow me 
further in this volume to follow me in the spirit of 
this Introdnction ; to imagine that there stands 
before him on the table, not a book, but a library 
oi sixty-six different books, which represent the 
literature of a peculiar people, extending over a 
period of twelve hundred years or more, and are a 
survival of the fittest, out of a much larger number 

1 "Hb [Chriat's] aUoBicHB to Oie Old Teatunast bookg and 
namtiTes are Bomatiniaa made a tonohatoD* for datonninin^ etlii- 
oal and hiatofioal qneetdona, vhioh were aa foreign to the thought 
1^ bit time aa were the researohea of anthropidagy or modera 
acienoa. If hia aasertion * Moaes vrot« ' diaoredita modsm oriti- 
dam, doea not hia affiimatuo diat the aim riaes deatroy modern 
aatroDomy ? " G. B. Stevem, D. D., Tlu TAeoiogs of tie Nob 
Tttlamait, p. 77. Compare DelitzKh on Otnau : Inbodnetdon, 
p. 21. 
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vhicli have not survived ; ^ to remember that this 
library has produced a profound moral impression 
on all that portion of the human race who have 
ever known it ; to believe, therefore, that this col- 
lection is well worth his careful study ; to assume, 
however, that it is to be studied, not ss a collec- 
tion of texts, out of which, by a process of mosuo 
work, a theology may be constmcted, but as a col- 
lection of vital literature, oat of which, by a course 
of literary study, life may be promoted and truth 
made both more apparent and more effective ; and 
to enter on the study of these books in the spirit 
in which they were conceived, and with the purpose 
for which they were written, as that purpose has 
been defined by one whose writings are recognized as 
among the loftiest in the whole collection : ** Every 
scripture inspired of God is alBO profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instmc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
complete, furnished completely onto every good 
work." ^ 

' Thoagli ■ome of tlie booki to be tamid In the qioeTTpbal 
Old Tealament are morally equal to lomA of those inoIiLded in dM 
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CHAPTER n 

HEBBEW HIBTOBT 

The history of the Hehnw nation, as it is re- 
corded in the Bible, begins with the exodus from 
Egypt of the before-enslaved tribes ; this exodus 
took place, according to the opinions of modem 
scholars, about b. c. 1250.^ Bat the earlier history 
contained in the books of Exodus, Levitious, and 
Kutnbers may properly be regarded ae constita- 
tional history, and is bo interwoven with the con- 
stitution and laws of the Hebrews that it will be 
more appropriately considered in tiie chapters de- 
voted to a consideration of the origin and growth 
of those lawB.^ The distinctively historical books 
are those of Joshua, Judges, First and Second 
Samuel, First and Second Kings, First and Second 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. If we assume 
that the exodus took place about 1250 b. c, and the 
restoration of Israel to her land and the rebuilding 
of the city and temple, as described by Ezra sjid 
Nehemiah, about the year 450 b. c, the history of 
the ancient Hebrews, as narrated in the Old Testa- 
ment, covers a period of about eight hundred years. 

^ See cbronologiottl table od page zi. 
^ See chapten it. and t. 
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How were the facts which are narrated in these 
histories ascertained bj the narrator ? 

A journalist lives and a biographer may live in 
the times when the events which he records took 
place, and then he may tell what he has himself 
seen; but a historian rarely is the narrator of 
events of which he was an eye-witness ; he generally 
gathers his information from various sonroes, and 
in his history gives an account of the facts as he 
has ascertained them by historical research. There 
is no reason to SDppose that the Hebrew historian 
pursued any other oourse.^ We should expect that, 
writing of events occupying a period of something 
like a thousand years, he would have given as in 
his history the substance of aoconnts, documentary 
or oral, in which the history of those years had 
been preserved ; in other words, we should expect 
that other materials than his own personal know- 
ledge would enter into his history. This ezpectar 
tion b confirmed by a study of Oriental literature. 
Oriental histories, so the scholars tell us, are rarely 
ori^nal ; they axe compilations. The Oriental 
historian does not, as the modem historian, ex- 
amine and investigate original sources, and give in 
his own langu^^ the results of his investigations ; 
he takes what I may call the raw materials of bis- 
tory which he has discovered, and weaves them 
together, oonnecting them by utterances of his own. 
When a new edition is to be prepared, the new 

' Luke eiprenly deoloi-ea that he ^thered the mateiiala foe 
hia Goq^ to some extent in thii way (Luke L 1-4). 
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writer simply takes this conglomerate and inter- 
calates the new material which he has obtained, or 
appends it in additional pages.^ 

If, then, we suppose that Hebrew history was 
prepared as other Oriental histories have been prft- 
pared, we shall assume it possible b; painstaking 
study to ascertain to some extent what are the 
materials of which it was composed. This is what 
modem students of Hebrew history have done; 
they have separated it into its constituent parts. 
They are not all of one mind in the details, but 
they are all of one mind in the belief that th^ 
Hebrew history is not only composed from pre- 
existing materials, as Macaulay's history or Green's 
lustory, but that it is so composed of preexist- 
ing materials that, through linguistio peculiarities, 
forms of expression, historical references, and other 
indications, the various elements of the history can 
be measurably distinguished. Even the English 
reader of the Bible cannot fail to distinguish two 
of these constitnent elements in the later history 
of the Hebreira, because these elements are not com- 
bined in (me narrative. From the time of David, 
* " It is the law ot Oriental history writiiij;, in faet, that one 
book should wmihilate itt predeoeoHiT. The aonrees of a oom- 
pUation T&rely annive the oamfnlAtian ItaeU. A book in the Bast 
IB TBrelj reoopied jaat as it stauds. It is brong'ht np to date by 
the addition to it of vbat is knom, or supposed to be known, 
from other lodnes. The indiridnality of the hiHturioal book does 
not exist in the East ; It is the anbstance, not the form, which is 
held of importance, and no sample is felt abont mudDg np anthoie 
and styles. The end sought is to be eomplete, and that is alL" 
TKt History o/Itrael, by Enieat Benan, voL iii pp. CO, 51. 
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that is, about 1000 b. c, to the time of the oap- 
dvity, that is, about 600 B. c, the history is con- 
tained in two narratives, parallel in time but very 
different in spirit — the First and Second Books 
of Kings and the First and Second Boohs of 
Chronicles. 

Thinkers may be roughly divided into two great 
types, one of which lays emphasis on truth, the 
other on organization. The first, fixing its atten- 
tion on truth, forgets that to be efficient in society 
truth most be embodied; the second, fixing its 
attention on the mediating oi^anization, forgets 
the truth which alone can vitalize it. Men of the 
first type, having no objective standard, often make 
a standard of their own personal opinions ; indif- 
ferent to the cooperation of their fellow-men and 
strenuous in their own opinions, they refuse to, 
compromise the latter to gain the former ; and thus 
become irreconcilables and impracticables. Men 
of the second type, overestimating the force of 
numbers and of authority, and underestimating the 
force inherent in moral principles, too readily yield 
principles to gain recruits. They may, indeed, be 
quite ready to sacrifice self to truth, bnt they are 
too ready to sacrifice truth to organization. Lack, 
ing a standard in themselves, they seek it in the 
body to which they have attached themselves. In 
philosophy tibe first type of man is always a moral 
reformer, .generally an independent, often a doc- 
trinaire. His loyalty to his own convictions is 
strong ; his loyalty to party is slight. The second 
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seeks to carry moral reform only so far as he can 
carry it through a political otganization ; he is 
generally an opportunist ; he sometimes degener- 
ates into what is called a "machine politician." 
In religion the first has faith, but no creed: he 
worsbips, but without a ritual ; be ia religious, but 
nnchurchly. When organization meant the Church 
of Rome, he was a Protestant ; when it meant the 
Established Church, a Puritan; when it meant 
Presbyteriauism, an Independent; and when it 
. meant Congregationaliam, a " Come-outer." The 
second is always a Churchman, though he may 
be a Soman Churchman, an Anglican Cbnrohman, 
a Presbyterian Churchman, or a Congregational 
Churchman, He is a defender of creeds, of the 
established order, of the ancient traditions — or, if 
he is inclined to reform, he will not carry reform 
so far as to break with the traditions of the past or 
the recognized authorities of his own ecclesiaBtioal 
oi^anization. In the history of the world the first 
is interested in the prioress of ideas, the second in 
the development of institutions. Is he a historian ? 
the first writes the story of popular life, the second 
that of institutional life. John Richard Green, 
writing the history of the English people, repre- 
sents the first; Lord Macaulay, measuring all 
events by their relation to Whig principles and 
policies, or Lord Clarendon, measuring them by 
their relation to the Royalist principles and policies, 
represents the second. 

This distinction is apparent upon even a most 
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ouraory compariaoD of the Books of Kings aod of 
Chronicles. The Book of Chronicles — reallj one 
hook in two parts — is written hy an ecclesiastio 
who identifies the religion of the Hehrew people 
with its churchly forms. His history is essentially 
Levitical in contents and in spirit — the history of 
Jerusalem, of the Temple, and of the Temple ordi- 
nances. Katiooal events are measured by their 
relation to the institutions of religion. When the 
separation of the hefore-united kingdom takes 
place, and the ten tribes form a nation by them- 
selves in northern Palestine, leaving Jemsalem in 
the hands of the southern tribes, tho author of 
Chronicles does not include them in his subsequent 
history, for they have no Temple, no I^evitical 
priesthoml, no orthodox ritual; to him, therefore, 
they are to all intents and purposes as pagans. 
!Even the intensely religious and dramatically ro- 
mantic lives of Elijah and disha do not concern 
him ; they are in the northern kingdom, and they 
ate imrelated to the ecclesiastical institutions of 
Hebraism. On the other hand, he ^ves in great 
detail the organization of the hierarchy, the furnish- 
ing of the Temple, the geneah^es of the tribes, 
lists of the cities of the Levites, and makes much 
of the glory of Solomon, the builder of the Temple, 
and nothing of his decadence and fall. The 'Bodk 
of Kings — for this also is one book in two parts — 
is as distinctly prophetic as the parallel history is 
priestly in its character. " The writer records the 
fnlfillment of the promises which God had made to 
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David and his line. A son -was to sacceed David 
whose kingdom should be eBtabliehed of the Lord, 
who should build a house for the Name of Jehovah, 
and to whom God would be » Father and from 
whom the name of the Lord should not depart.* 
To show that this prophecj' was fulfilled is the 
object of the Book of Kings, and what does not 
oondnce thereto is passed over by the compiler 
with little notice." ' It is he alone who tells the 
story of Elijah and Elisha, he alone who records 
the influence of Isuah in the reforms of Heze- 
kiah, he alone who, in telling the story of Josiah'a 
reform, indicates the extent to which the pollutions 
of the Temple and the priesthood had been carried 
in the previous reign of Manasseh. Each deals 
with the nation as the people of God ; but to the one 
the divine life is centred in the ecclesiastical organi* 
zation, to the other that life is manifested in the 
activity o£ the prophets, who belong to no order 
and are representatives of no oi^;anization. So 
marked is the difference between the two narratives 
that some scholars have attributed the Book of 
Chronicles to Ezra, the Book of Kings to Jere- 
miah ; it is certain that the one is continued with- 
out a break, except a purely formal one, in the 
history of Ezra ; it is equally certain that the other 
is pervaded by the spirit, not of the Levitical code, 

^ 2 Sam. ch^. tu. 

' Cambridffe BOU far Seftoob attd ColUget, Book of Kiofn 
lutrodDotiui, p. xziT. 
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but of the ptophetio lav contained in the Book of 
Deateronomy.^ 

The modem scholar, seeing these two types of 
histoty, the priestly and the prophetic, in the later 
historical books of the Bible, has looked for and 
fonnd them in the earlier books, though woven t(v 
gether into a single strand. The priestly narrative 
and the prophetic narrative, apparent to the casual 
English reader, in the form of onr English Bible, 
from the reign of David to the Captivily, appear 
scarcely less evident to the modem literary student 
of the Bible in the historical narrative from the 
creation of the world to the time of David. In bia 
analysis of the composite narrative the modem 
student may be sometimes mistaken ; bnt that 
there were originally two such narratives, and that 
the two have been onited in the one narrative which 
we now possess, is r^arded by all scholars who 
apply literary and scientific methods to the study 
of the Bible as beyond all question. 

In the first century after Christ, Tatian con- 
structed a harmony of the Gospels which is known 

> "Jewiih tiadiiioQ Mngm the aat^Mnliip of Kinga to Jer»- 
nuah. Modsm ciiiioiEni iwtlisT unreaerredly aeoepts nor whollr 
lejecti this asoriptioii." Canoii F. C. CiKik, BiHt ConnRmfary. 
" The leonireDoe of the final paauge of our present oty^at it 
Chnmiolea at the commeiioemsiit of Em, taken in eraijanotion 
vith tlie nndonbtad tact that there ia a very close resemhlanoe tA 
style and tone betireen the two books, anggests natorall; the 
explanation, «hioh has been aooepted by aome of the best critdos, 
that die two voAs, Chronioles and Ezra, irere originally one and 
wera afterwaid separated." Ibid. 
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as the Diatessaron. It haa been recently disoov- 
ered in the Vatican, translated, and pnblislied. If 
the Four Gospels had disappeared, we shonld hava 
in this Diatessaron one Gospel composed of the 
fonr narratives previously existing. Modem schol- 
ars are unanimously of the opinion that the Old 
Testament historical narratiTcs, prior to the Book 
of Kings, are, in a somewhat similar manner, com- 
posed of two or more previously existing narratives, 
and that it is possible, to some extent, to separate 
the history into its different elements. One of 
these Barratives is known as the priestly, or some- 
times the Elohist narrative, because in it the He- 
brew word Elohim is used to deagnate God ; the 
other is termed tbe prophetic, or sometimes the 
Jahvist narrative, because in it the Hebrew word 
Jahveh or Jehovah is generally nsed to designate 
God. When the two words Jahveh-Elohim, or, as 
rendered in our English Bible, the Lobd Qt>d, are 
used, the two narratives have been combined in 
one by an unknown editor. The opinion that the 
historical books are thus composed of preexisting 
documents is what is known as the Documentary 
Hypothesis. But the scientific or literary student 
of the Bible r^ards this opinion as no longer hypo- 
theticaL 

He also thinks that these original elements tiiem- 
selvea are not original writings, but are composed 
of preexisting materials, and these materials also, 
by painstaking study, he endeavors to discover and 
make dear. It would involve too great detail 
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and cany me too far from m; main purpose to re- 
port here the ooDcIosions to which this analysis has 
led modem students,^ but the principlo is clearly 
illustrated by original elements easily discernible 
in the Bible by the English reader. Whole books 
are embodied in this history ; as, the Booh of 
the Covenant in the Book of Exodus, or the larger 
Book of the Covenant in the Book of Deuteron- 
omy.^ Ancient songs are embodied in it, like the 
song of Deborah and Barak in the Book of Judges, 
or the elegy of David over Saul and Jonathan in 
the Book of Samuel.^ Other books now lost are 
referred to by name and quoted verbatim by the 
Hebrew historians. There are twelve such books 
mentioned in the Old Testament as authority for 
statements made. They are: The Wars of the 
Lord, the Book of Jasher, the Book of Samuel 
concerning the Kingdom, the Book of Solomon, 
the Chronicles of David, the Acts of Solomon, the 
Acts of Nathan, Samuel, and Gad, the Book of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, the Visions of Iddo, the Book 
of Shemaiah the Prophet, the Book of Jehu, the 
Sayings of the Seers.* In some cases these books 

^ The objeot of flie Potyehrome Siblt is to make eleaz to the 
reader bj colon the different mateiial of whiab mholaiB balisTe 
tbe narratiTeB aie oompooed. Th« principle applies also to othar 
than the liistorical booki. 

^ Biod. zz.-ziiT. T ; Dent, zii.-xzvi. 

» Jndg. V. ; 2 Swu. i. 17-27. 

' Nmn. Hi. 14; Josh. i. 13; 2 Sam. L 18; 1 Saw. %. SSj 
1 Einga iv. 32, 3S ; 1 Chnin. nvii. 24; 1 Kings li. 41 ; 1 Chnw. 
ziiz. 29; 2 Cbnm. ii. 29; ni 15; zi. 34; zxziiL 19. 
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are simply referred to ; ia some there are definite 
and explicit quotations from them. One quotation 
may, perhaps, serve as well as many to illustrate 
the kind of use which these Hebrew historians 
made of preexisting material, acknowledging their 
indebtedness therefor : — 

" And the son stood still, and the moon stayed, imtil 
the people had avenged themselyea npon their enemies- 
Is not this written in the Book of Jasher ? So the son 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go 
down about a whole day." 

This famous passage in Joshna, whioh has been a 
puzzle to so many men, is explicitly said to be 
qnoted from a more ancient record — the Book of 
Jasher — which is now believed to have been an 
ancient war-'Bong.' In addition to these are ofS- 
cial records incorporated in the Old Testament 
histories. In the Book, of Ezra, for example, we 
have a copy of what purports to be a letter sent to 
Darius by certain opponents of the Hebrews, seel& 
ing to secure an edict from the king to prevent the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem ; a copy of a second letter 
sent by the Hebrews in reply, seekiDg for permis- 
sion to continue the rebuilding of Jerusalem ; and 
a copy, or what purports to be a copy, of the offi- 
cial edict which came back from Darius the king 

^ Joih. X. 13 ; comparo 2 Sam. i. 18. " From tliese pusagM 
(aod no ottier are extant vhioh can be proved to 1m extracted 
from it), tliB general vhanwter of the book and its conteubi seem 
apparent. Both pamagm tie onqoeationabl; rbythmioal in ntnio- 
tnre and poetioal ui diction." Bible Commeraaty, on JmIl x. 13. 
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in response.' It is possible, of course, that these 
are not copies ; that they are written by the his- 
torian in his own language, and for the purpose of 
imparting a dramatic vigor to the narrative ; hut the 
indications are that he had access to certain of&ciat 
records which had come down to his time and of 
which he made use in telling his story. 

Finally we have early traditions and popular 
folk-lore — songs the mothers sing to their children, 
stories the mothers tell their ohUdren — inserted in 
the narrative for the purpose of illustrating phases 
of life with which the historian was concerned, and 
which he was endeavoring to interpret to his read- 
ers. Such are the story oE Balaam's ass, the Sam- 
son stories, and perhaps some of the Elisha stories.' 

Thus a careful examination even of our English 
Bible makes it clear that it is composed of pre- 
existing material, some portions of which it is pos- 
sible for ns to distinguish,' showing whence it came 
and what is its character. The difficulty of doing 
this is enhanced and the appearance of unity in the 
narrative is increased by the fact that the ancients 
had none of those mechanical contrivances of which 
we make such free use to indicate selections and 
quotations. Quotation marks, parentheses, foot- 
notes, and appendices are all comparatively mod- 
em. When an editor of previous writings desired 



* Sea The Bible and I'U Siqtremaiy, b? Dean Furaf, chap. 
XTU, ; ScnpWrej Hebrea and Chriitian, by B. T. BaHlett, D. D, 
and John P. Peten, D. D., vol. iL part 3. 
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to add Bomething from some other writer, or an 
interpolaHoa of liis own, he had no other method 
of doing this than by incorporating the addition 
directly and immediately in the narrative, of which 
it henceforth became an indietinguishable portion. 
How, then, the question will be asked, can we 
know what is true and what is false in this Hebrew 
history? If the historian gathered all sorts of 
material, — official records, popular songs, onrrent 
stories, ancient doonments, prehistoric legends, — 
and out of all this material composed his history, 
how can we tell what of it ui tmatworthy ? And 
if we cannot tell what of it is trustworthy, if there 
is no unfailing standard of ju^ment, does not the 
motto, " False in one, false in all," apply? This 
question will perhaps press upon the honest and 
candid inquirer with greater force if he recalls the 
undoubted fact that the age in which the Bible 
was composed was not a critical age. John Adding- 
ton Symonds, in his history, "The Itenussance 
in Italy," has discriminated very justly between 
three stages in the history of scholarship : the age 
of passionate desire ; the age of indiscriminate ao> 
quisition ; and the age of critical scholarship.* If, 
as the modem scholars believe, the historical books 
of the Old Testament were finally edited in their 
present form about the time of the Restoration, 
say 450 b. c, the editing took place in an era of 
indiscriminate acquisition, and this fact, while it 
lends additional sanction to the theory that the 
1 J^Agto/t}ieDt^nU,hjJ. A. Sjmonda, pp. 20-22. 
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bistoiy of the Hebrew people, as we possess it, is 
a composition of earlier materials, not critically 
weighed and measured, does by just so much de- 
tract from its soientifio accuracy as a historical 
record. 

It might snfBce in reply to quote the oonolusion 
concerning the historical value of these ancient 
records recorded by one of the most radical of the 
modem critics. Professor C. H. Cornill. In " The 
Kise of the People of Israel," he says : — 

" I hold the firm and Well-gronnded conviction that the 
ixaditions of the people of Israel itself regarding its ear- 
liest history are thoroughly historical in all essential 
points, and can sustun the keenest and most searching 
criticism. Foetic legends have, indeed, woven about 
those ancient traditions a misty, magic veil which charms 
the eye and captivates the heart, and ia which lies the 
spell that those traditions cast over every unbiased mind- 
Not with mde vandal hand should we tear away this 
veil, but with loving care resolve it into its single threads 
and remove it with considerate hand, so that the origi- 
nal im^ie may stand forth in its unadorned simplicity 
and naked chastity) and then we shall see that it ia really 
a noble human figure, and not a mere creature of the 
im^^nation that was concealed beneath the protecting 
cover of this veiL" 

Have we not a stronger basis for oar faith in all 
that is important in Hebrew history, after that 
history has been searched by one inspired by the 
scientifio spirit who has no preconceptions in regard 
to its truth, and who is perfectly ready to snbjeot 
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it to the same kind of searcbiog criticism to wliiclt 
he will -subject any other literature, and who, as 
the result of that searching criticism, reaches the 
" firm and well grounded conviction that the tradi- 
tions of the people of Israel . . . are thoroughly 
historical in all essential points," than we could 
have had if there had been no such critical inresCi- 
gation into its historical truthfulness ? 

Nevertheless, I think it must be conceded by the 
candid student that we have no suck assurance as 
our fathers thought they possessed as to the accu- 
racy of the statements oi/act of the Bible history; 
but it does not follow Uiat our faith in its truth is 
any less clearly established. There is an evident 
and an important difference between statements of 
fact and statements of truth, and ignoring that 
difference has involved Bible students in needless 
perplexity. A statement which ^rees with an 
outward and objective existence is a fact, or, more 
accurately, the statement of a fact; a statement 
which agrees with a subjective and invisible prin- 
ciple is a truth. Strictly speaking, truth includes 
fact, that is, all correct statements of fact are 
truth ; but all truths are not facts. It is a fact 
that Gfesar crossed the Rubicon ; it is a truth that 
God is love. 

Now, it is a matter of absolute unimportance to 
us whether in all particulars the Heb>ew history 
accords with the facts; but it is of the utmost 
importance for us to know whether or not its 
statements accord with the truth. A single illus- 
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tratioD taken from the New Testament will make 
this distinction clear. Whether Jesos Christ was 
bom in Bethlehem or in Nazareth is not a question 
which materially affects the moral character of 
mankind. A man may be as good and as devout 
a man, and as sincere a follower of Jesus Christ, 
if he believes that Jesus Christ was bom in Kaziir 
Tflth as if he 'believes that he was bom in Bethle- 
hem. But the question whether the life of Christ 
oorresponds to the divine ideal, whether it is such 
a life that men ought to follow it, whether his 
character is such as corresponds to that of the 
IXvine, the Eternal, the Invisible One — that is a 
profound question, the answer to which must deter- 
mine the quality of the answerer's devotion and the 
course of his life. That is a question of truth ; the 
oUier is a question of fact. It is a matter of no 
more concern to us to know of how many thou- 
sand men David's army was composed on some 
great occasion than it ts for us to know how many 
men some Greek general had in his campaign ; but 
whether the fundamental principles of national life 
are rightly interpreted by the Hebrew historian — 
that concerns our very life, national and individuaL 
History may be divided into three classes : the 
factual the philosophical, and the epic. By factual 
history I mean history which undertakes simply to 
tell the facts. The writer of such history cares for 
nothing else. He does not inquire what the facts 
signify ; what is their human interest ; what is 
their moral meaning : he simply seeks to know 
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wliat is the fact, sod he will sometimes spend 
weeks and even months in the investigatioD of a 
date, in order to secure accuracy in his facts. The 
ofBoial report of a department may be taken as an 
illuBtration of factual history. The head of the 
department is not supposed to have, iboogh he 
sometimes does, any ends to serve, any lessons to 
teaob, any interest to awaken; it is his business 
simply to give the statistical results of his investi- 
gation. There is not much that is philosophic or 
epic about the records of a census. The philosophic 
historian is one who is interested in facts only 
or chiefly because they illustrate or enforce some 
theory. The tacts are not ends ; they are simply 
instruments in his hands : he summons his facts as 
a lawyer calls his witness, that they may testify 
on his behalf. Few scholars would go to Buckle's 
" Histoiy of Civilization " to get an accurate state- 
ment of the facts of the periods with which he dealt. 
Buckle wished to demonstrate a certain theory of 
civilization, and with great ingenuity he brought 
together facts which would help to demonstrate his 
theory. He wrote a philosophical history. Some- 
where between these two is what I will call epic his- 
tory. The epic historian is not interested in mere 
fact, nor has he a philosophy or theory which he 
wishes to demonstrate. He is interested in cert^n 
phases of human life, and he uses the facts of his- 
tory, as the dramatist uses the creations of his imag- 
ination, to interpret human life. Fronde's " Life 
of Erasmus " is a good illustration of epic history. 
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The history of the ancient times was epic history. 
The ancient peoples did not diseriminate carefully 
hetween fact and fiction, between obserratton and 
imagination, between what they had seen and what 
they pictured to themselves. Their poetzy, there- 
fore, is historical poetry, having its roots in history ; 
and their histoiy is poetical history, portrayed for 
the purpose of interesting their readers in certain 
phases of human life. Homer's Biad we now know 
is based on oertun facte of life far back in Greek 
history; the historicity of the siege of Troy has 
been pretty well established by Scbliemann's in- 
vestigations; but to what extent Homer's repre- 
sentation of the facts of that siege is historically 
accurate in detail it is impossible to determine. 
On the other hand, Herodotas does not hesitate to 
use tradition, story, fiction, myth, anything that 
will aid him to make interesting the story which he 
writes. And yet Herodotus is called the " father 
of history." He writes for a purpose. His pur- 
pose is not to tell exactly what has happened — his 
history is not facteal; nor is his purpose to estab- 
lish a philosophy which he desires to demonstrate 
— his history is not philosophic ; his purpose is to 
illustrato certain phases of Greek life and char- 
acter in which be is profoundly interested. He has 
stated this purpose very explicitly in the veiy first 
sentence of his history. " This," he says, " is a 
publication of the researches of Herodotus of Hali- 
camassns, in order that the actions of men may 
not be effaced by time, nor the great and wondrous 
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deeds displayed both by Greeks and barbarians de- 
prived of renown : and amongst the rest, for what 
cause they waged war upon each other." This is 
the purpose of Herodotus's history — to make clear 
to all future time the renown of the Greek people. 

To this class Hebrew history belongs. It is not 
factual history ; it is not written by men who spent 
time and labor in securing accuracy in historical 
detail They rarely give a date; the dates of 
Biblical bbtory, so far as we possess them at all, 
have been ascertained by subsequent and more 
scientific historians. In some cases, as in the 
early history of David, two apparently incongruous 
accounts current in their time are incorporated in 
the narrative without any attempt to explain the 
incongruity or to harmonize the narratives. That 
has been left for subsequent scholars to attempt. 
It is clear from such facts as these that these his- 
tories are not compiled by men whose interest was 
in minute historical scholarsbip. Nor were they 
compiled by philosophical historians whose object 
it was to prove or to illustrate a theory. They do 
not resemble Buckle's "History of Civilizaticm." 
The Hebrew was rarely a philosopher; he had 
few theories, and Uiose were of the simplest de- 
scription. 

The Bible histories are epic histories. The his- 
torians were interested in one phase of human life 
— a phase which may be expressed by the single 
sentence, God is in his world. They believed in a 
living God, a God who dwelt with hie people, who 
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guided and inspirdd them, who rewarded them 
when they did right and punished them when they 
did wrong, who was stronger than the strongeBt, 
and was abont them as the mountains about Jeru- 
salem. They believed in the faith of the prophets 
that Jehovah was able to pluck up and pull down 
and destroy the nation, or to build it and to plant 
it at his will.^ They saw in the histoiy of their 
own people the witness of this presence and power 
of the Living God. They wrote history, not as 
Buckle, to prove a theory ; not as Herodotus, to 
preserve the memory of the great and wondrous 
deeds of an ancient people ; not as Macaulay, to 
trace the rise and progress of cert^ political 
principles as embodied in a great political party ; 
not as John Ktchard Green, to show the develop- 
ment of a great nation from small beginnings to 
a position of imperial influence and power ; they 
wrote the history of the Hebrew people to exhibit 
the dealings of the Living God with his people 
and with the peoples who were related to them. It 
is this which gives to Biblical history its peculiar 
character. That lustory is less dramatic than 
Froude, less philosophic than Buckle, lees scien- 
tific than Freeman, less democratic than Green, 
less romantic than Herodotus ; hut it is of all his- 
tories the most religious, because, above all other 
histories, ancient or modem, it endeavors to inter- 
pret the part the Living God took in the histoiy 
of a peculiar people. 

'Jer.TiiL'I.ft 
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It is for this reason that the Hebrew historian 
makes no attempt to exalt the vtrtaes or conceal 
the vices of either the people or its leaders. With 
a frankness which lias often been minnterpreted, 
he narrates the domestic infelicities of Abraham, 
the treachery o£ Jacob, the shortsighted statesman- 
ship of Joseph, unconsciously preparing by a com- 
meicial monopoly for tlie future enslavement of 
his race, the passion and the penitence of Moses, 
the self-will of the athletic but inefBcient Samson, 
the superstition of Jephtha, the insane jealoosy of 
Saul, the adnltery of David, the corrupt commer^ 
oialism of Solomon. He is eqoally frank in dealing 
with the nation : in describing its idolatries at 
the foot of Sinai, its childish waywardness in the 
wilderness, its alternate cowardice and cruelty of 
conscience in the Canaanite campaigns, its abject 
submission to a bondage which it needed only cour- 
age to repel, its repeated degeneracies and aposta- 
sies, and its final captivity and disgrace. From 
Uie opening chapter of this composite history to 
ihe end, the subject is not Israel, nor Israel's great 
men, but Israd's Grod in his dealings with Israel. 
It is Jehovah who calls reluctant Moses to assume 
the task of emancipating Israel ; Jehovah who 
inspires the nation with courage at the Ked Sea ; 
Jehovah who provides it with both food and guid- 
ance in the wUdemess ; Jehovah who gives to it 
the bases of its civil laws and ciril liberty ; Jeho- 
vah who frees it from the superstitions in which it 
hae been reared, and into which it afterwards faUa 
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with irritating repetitions; Jehovali vha appears 
to Joshua and equips him with courage for Us 
great campaigns; Jehovah who is the sole bond 
of union to tl^s unorganized people during Uie 
colonial period ; Jehovah who sustains Saul when 
Saul is loyal, and abandons him to defeat and 
death when he la disloyal ; Jehovah who summons 
David from the sheepfold to the throne ; Jehovah 
who sends prophets, from Elijah the reformer to 
Isaiah the statesman, to recover the people from 
their apostasies, and to counsel and encourage them 
in their national oriees ; Jehovah who gives them 
prosperity when they walk in his way, and who 
sends them adversity when they depart from it. 

The historian does, indeed, narrate the deeds of 
great men ; but be so narrates them that our atten- 
tion is fixed, not on the man noi on the deed, but , 
on Jehovah who inspires the man to do the deed. 
Moses was a great statesman, the father of civil 
liberty for all humanity ; yet it is not of the 
Btateaman but of the prophet who walked with 
Jehovah that we think as we read the story of his 
life. David was a great oi^anizer ; the essential 
principles of his organization of the state into great 
departmente and of the army into companies, regi- 
ments, and army corps we still maintain to-day, 
nearly thirty centuries after bis death ; ^ but it is 
not of the great organizer, bnt of the poet and of 
his experience of God ia nature and men, that we 
think as we read the story of his life and bis 
i2SuD.XTiiil,2; 1 Chroo. zxrii 25-34. 
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aeliieTements. Ahab brought Israel to a great 
degree of prosperity by Iiis skill and coarage as an 
astute stateemaii and a braye captfdn ; ^ and yet it 
is of the sine of Ahab against God and bumanit^ 
that we think as we read the story of his reign ; 
not of his statecraft and his military achievements, 
but of his robbery of Naboth. In all this Biblical 
history the moral element predominates over the 
merely political, and the religious over the merely 
ethical. And yet the historian rarely if ever 
formulates a dogma or draws a moral. He writes 
not to prove that " righteousness exalteth a. na- 
tion, and sin is a reproach to any people;" but 
believing that this is true, and believing that this 
truth is writ lat^ in the history of his people, he 
so writes the history that his readers see it recorded 
there, not by his pen, but by the events themselves. 
The question, then, for the student of Biblical 
history to ask, is not whether all the deeds of the 
heroes of Hebrew history were virtuous, whether 
Abraham did right to lie, or Jephtha to sacri- 
fice his daughter, whether Samson was really a 
hero, or David's adultery a pardonable offense. 
The historian recites the virtues of men without 
applause, and their vices without condemnation. 
He draws no morals ; this he leaves to be done 
by the conscience of the reader. The question is 

MEii^xx. SMfit'ftory D/'Tjrae;, by C. A-Comill, 102 a.; 
The Bdigion of Igrati, by Earl Bodde, 116 S. ; Hastinga's BiMa 
Dictionary', tit. Ahab ; HiMry iff Ihe Jtauh Ckarck, by A. P. 
Stanley, leot. ixx. 
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not whether God commaDded all that the ancient 
Hebrews thought he commanded, or approved all 
that they thought he approved. The historian 
recites their errors as well as their sins. It is not 
whether all the oeonrrences took place as they are 
noorded; whether Samson tied foxes or jackals 
together ; i whether EHjah was fed by ravens or 
Arabians ; ^ whether Elisha made the axe-head swim 
in the water." The value of the history does not 
depend upon its scientific accuracy in detailed in- 
cidents in this remote past. The question to con< 
eider is whether the historian is right or wrong in 
his interpretation of human history, whether God 
is in bis world of men, whether Jehovah is to be 
reckoned witii in national policies, whether moral 
forces are to be taken accoont of by wise men in 
the world's adminstration ; or whether might 
makes right and God is only on the side of the 
strong battalions. This question I do not dtsonss ; 
for it is no part of the object of this volume to 
show that the view of life taken by the Biblical 
writers is correct. I only seek to show what that 
view is ; to interpret the Old Testament, not to 
discuss its accuracy. To interpret it we must 
nnderstand first of all the purpose of the writers ; 
and the purpose of the historical writers of the 
Old Testament was not to secure infallible accuracy 

" 1 Kinga rviL 4, a Sea Bobert Tuck's Handbook o/Bihiieal 
Hiffcdtia, p. 43B ; Eitto'a BihU lUui., voL iL part 2, pp. 216- 
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in dates, numbers, statistics, and historical inci- 
dents, but to interpret their national history as 
Jehovah's dealing with his people. Did they iit 
terpret it aiight ? and does this interpretation give 
OS a clue by which we can interpret also the history 
of our own times ? If so, the Bible history is true, 
and its truth is not implied, and not even a sus- 
picion is cast upon its truth, by the conclusion that 
certun of the incidents recorded in it are uuhis- 
torical, and many of the moral judgments which it 
records are to be corrected in the light of a later 
moral development, and by the standards of a later 
revelation. 
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PSEHISTOBIC TRADTnOSB KEWBITTEN 

The principles respecting Hebrew hietory which 
were set forth and illustrated in Uie preceding 
chapter are two. The first principle is that this 
history is a compilation from previously existing 
materials, and that by careful study it is possible 
to distinguish in some measure these different ma- 
terials, to separate the strand and show the threads 
of which it ia composed, and that this task is made 
easier for ns because in the latter portion of the 
history two of these strands are separated for ns 
into two books — the Booh of Chronicles, which is 
priestly or ecclesiastical, and the Book of Kings, 
which is prophetic The second principle b that 
this history is not factual nor philosophical, but 
epic ; that it is not compiled by a scientific stn- 
dent whose aim it is to give accurate information 
as to details, nor by a philosophical thinker whose 
aim it is to enforce a theory of human life, but by 
a prophetic or poetic or dramatic writer, who uses 
the material which he finds ready to his hand for 
the purpose of illustrating a certain phase or aspect 
of human life, namely, that aspect which presents 
itself to one who believes that God is in his world 
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of men, and who in his observation of the course of 
human events looks for the indications of a divine 
presence guiding and directing them. The histor- 
ical book of the Bible which affords, if not the 
most striking illustration of these two principles, 
at least the illustration most apparent to the Eng- 
lish reader, is the Book of Genesis; and this for 
three reasons : first, because the narraUves which 
that book contains appear on Uieir face to be epic 
or dramatic rather than factual ; second, because 
we are able easily to separate the narratiTes of 
which the book is composed, and to show that 
there are two or more not always consistent ac- 
counts of the same events ; and, third, because the 
researches of archesologists have discovered in 
other and admittedly older literature the materials 
of which the narratives might easily have been 
composed.* 

> Tha •tndent who witibea to pnmie wan fally tike itodj of 
the qoratiim irbether the MMmioal book* wen mitten by one 
anthor, ix were eom^led from ft vaiiet; ot dooatoentftry and tn- 
dititmal •onnei by bq editor at editon, will find Dwterial for tlie 
pnipoN in the fallowiiig Ttdmnea : An Introduttion to tit LiUra- 
ture of the <M Ttttament, by S. B. Dirrer, D. D. ; the best book 
In lh« Bngligh litngnage, •» br m I know, to pre the itadent the 
rwolte of modein Mtholanbip in ite analjiuA of the Old Testament. 
2^ Genais qf GtnaU and The Tr^ Tradilion of Ezodui, by 
FrotenoT B. W. Bacon, D. D., of the Yale Tbeologioal Seminary, 
which giro analyeea of thea« two booka into their nippooed oon- 
■titaent parte. Tha Begiimiagt of Hiriory according to the Bible 
aitd the Traditiona of Oritiital Ftojdei, by Franoia Leuonnant, Pn>- 
fe«OT of ArchteoloKy at the National Library of France ; to thia 
and the foIlowinK Tolamc I am indebted for the parallel traced in 
t^ gbapter between the Qenenitraditiou and one of theAwyrion 
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An early tradition, still regarded aa tniBtworthy 
by the traditional school of Biblical oritics, attrib- 
utes the Book of Genesis to Moaes.^ If we were 

tablets. The CAaidcean Account of Geneiii, by Oeorge Smith of 
tlte Department of Orieutal Antiquitias in ilie BritUh Uoseain. 
IE!nci/dcj)adia Briianaica, artiiile PentateDoh, by J. WelUuuisen, 
FnAeeeoT of Oriental Langnagfea, UniTeraty of Halle. For Uie 
view of those who maiutaiik the Bingle and Moaaio antbonhip of 
tlie Pentateoch the reader ia referred to The Units of the BwA of 
Oeneaia and the Higher Critieina iff the Pentaleach, by William 
Heury Greeu, D. D., LL. D., Pr»fe«Hor of Oriental and Old Teata- 
ment Literature in Princeton Theologieol SemiDary, who, at the 
time of his death, waa the ablest repreieatatiTe in this oonntry of 
the traditional aohool. See, ilko, 2^ Veradtg of the HexateuiA, by 
Samuel C. Bartlett, D. D., LL. D., late President of DartnumHi 
College ; The New TeitamerU under Fire, by A. J. F. Behrends, 
D. D. ; and Anti-Migher CrilicUm, e^tei by L. W. Mouhall, M. A. 
The two latter are gfeneral in their character, and are not eon> 
fined, as are the otherg, to the problems of the Pentateuch. 

' " Is the Pentateuch the work of Moses ? It is nnirer- 
aally conceded that this was the traditional opinion among the 
Jewi. To this the New Testament bears the most abnndant and 
explicit testimony." In snpport of thia Dr. Oieen refeis to the 
following New Testament paaBSgee: "The Pentatench isby our 
Lord ealled ' the book of Hows ' (Hark ziL 28) ; when it is read 
ftlkd preached the Apostles say that Moses is read (2 Cor. iii. 16) 
and preadiad (Acts xy, 21). The Pentatench and the books ot 
the propheta, which were read in the worship of the ujnagogna, 
Bra called, both b; onr Lord (Lnke xri. 29, 31) and the Erai^e- 
liats (Lnke uiv. 27), 'Moees and the prophets' or ' the law of 
Moeea and the proidiets' (Luke zxIt, 44; Aots zzriiL 23). Of 
the injuuetdoos of the Pentatench not mly do the Jews say, when 
•ddresiing our Lord, ' Moses commanded ' (John viiL G), bnt onr 
Lord repeatedly oses the same form of speech (Matt. vilL 4 ; zlz. 
1,8; Mark 1.44; z-S; Lnke v. 14), as taoldfled by three of the 
Erangelists. Of the law in general he says, ' Hoses gave the 
law' (John tu, 19), and the Evangelist echoes, 'the law waa given 
by Moses ' (John i. 17). And that Mosea was not only the author 
<d the law, bnt committed ita preoepta to writing, ig afSrmed by 
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to suppose that this tradition is correct, and that 
the traditional Biblical chronology were substan- 
tially accurate, then the Book of Genesis was 
written about 1450 b. c. But, still supposing the 
traditional chronology to be correct, this book deals 
with a period of from two to twenty-five centuries 

the JewB (Mark zii. 19), and also bj onr Lord (Uark z. f>), who 
further speaka of him aa vridng prediotiDOa respvoting himaelf 
(John T. 48, 47), and also traces a narrative in the Pentateuehal 
hiitixy to him tMark lii. 26)." The Higher Critkuin of the Peata- 
teiKh, hy yWaaat Heur; Green, D. D., LL. D., pp. 32, 33. On tiie 
other hand, so orthodoi a crilda aa Dr. Franz Delitsoh deolarea 
tiiat these references by Christ to the booka of Moses are not oon- 
elnrnve on the qaeatiou of authorship. He says {A New Commaif 
tary on Genesis, toL i. p. 21), " In the N. T. also the Pentateuch 
is oalled ' the book of Moses ' {Mark xii. 26), or jnst ' Moses ' (Acta 
XV. 21 ; 2 Cor. iiL 15) ; and when injnnotions or sayings are quot«d 
from it (e. g. from Exodus, Lnke xx. 37 ; Leritions, Mark i. 44, 
Rom. X. 6 ; Denteronomy, Mark lil. IS, Rom. x. IG) Moses is 
named as the speaker and -writer. For oar Lord and his apostles 
Mnceive of the Thor&h as might be expected of them as members 
of their nation : it is to them the work of Moses. Tbey regard it 
as proceeding from the revelation of Ood. Bnt it is not yet Qod's 
fall and final rsTelation, hence they intentionally emphanie ths 
haman mde of its origin, mthont regard to the direotness or 
indiceotnesB of the anthorsliip of Moses, whidi lay ontmde their 
exalted and practioal object, and iras, moi«OT<r, alien to the 
oharaoter of their age. It is important to ns that they too vers 
penetrated by the conviction that Moses was the mediator of the 
law through which Israel became tiie people of Ood ; bat luBtorioo- 
oritical iuTestagation as to his share as author in the composition 
of the Pentateuch is left free, as far as N, T. statementa are con- 
oemed." F<» at least three oentnries the Moe^o aathorsUp of 
parti of the Pentateuch has been in dispnta. Spinoza, writing 
early in the seventeenth century (Spi'noza'i WorJa; Tiaotatns 
Theologioo-Politicns, ahap. viii.), pointed out features in ths 
Pentatench that seem irreooseilsble with the theory of Mosue 
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prior to Moses.^ Thus, even if we accept the trar 
ditioD which attributes the authorship of the Book 
of Genesis to Moses, he has recorded in it events 
which occurred from two to twenty-five centuries 
before his time. The question, therefore, that 
necessarily presents itself to the thoughtful reader 
is. How did he learn the facts the history of which 
he narrates ? Of course wa may suppose that they 
were aupematnrally revealed to him.^ But there 
is nothing in the narrative to suggest this sup. 
position, unless it be the fact that we can conceive 
no other way in which he could have received in- 
fallible information concerning such events as the 
creation of the world and the deluge. The writer 
does not claim that his narraiive ia a revelation ; 
nor is this claim made for him by any subsequent 
Biblical writer. He does not say, as do the later 
prophets, "Thus suth the Lord"; nor does any 
subsequent sacred writer affirm concerning these 
Genesis narratives that "the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying." The only other opinion open to 
as is that the writer or compiler of Genesis availed 
himself of such material as existed in his time, and 

' The oreation is pat in tlta popolai ahTDiiolog; at 4004 b. c, 
die deln^ at 2948, ttu call of Abraham at 1022, iLs death of 
JoMph at 1683. Of oonrae to the modeni loholar theae datea »• 
•ImoBt vholly hypothatdcal, but that oentariea elapsed between 
(be event, whaterer it vaa, vhich gave lise to the narrative of tha 
deluge, and the writing of the narrativa, ia qneoBoned b; none. 

* For on admirable pictorial repreaentation of the way in whieh 
flie ttory of the Creation might have beau revealed to Moaea, oae 
Hngh Ifiller's Tciftnumy <^ (A« Bada, leotue iv. : The Moaala 
^^on of Creation. 
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that be used it with greater or less scientific and 
critical discrimination in preparing bis bistory oE 
tbia prebistorio period. 

It is true that it baa been suggested that the 
actors in the events recorded in (renesis wrote 
accounts of those events, and that these narratives 
written by oonteniporanee and eyewitnesses were 
handed down from generation to generation until 
tbey came into the bands of Moses. When this 
hypothetical process of autobiography began, it is 
impossible even to surmise. It mnst suffice here 
to say that, even if we were to suppose that writing 
was an art known to Adam, and that this hypo- 
tbetical collection of manuscript bii^rapbifls began 
with him, we should get as a result only one form 
of a documentary hypothesis, since upon this theory 
the Book of Grenesis would be compiled from pre- 
existing documents, wbiob, on the possible but 
certainly unsubstantiated theory, had been with an 
almost miraculous oare prepared and preserved for 
the use of the final editor. It is thus, even on the 
hjrpotbesis of the traditionalist, almost cert^n that 
the Book of Genesis is composed of preexisting 
materials. It is scarcely necessary to add that be 
who disregards ancient tradition as of little scien- 
tific authority does not think that the Book of 
Genesis was written by Moses. He puts it at a 
much later date than 1450 b. c. I am inclined to 
think that it was the last written of the historical 
books of the Old Testament ; that, after the history 
of the ancient Hebrews, which begins with the 
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Exodus and ends with the Restoration, had been 
Bnbstantiallj completed, the Book of Genesis, or 
the Book of Origins, — for such is the meaning (A 
the word, —was compiled hy some onknown editor 
as an introduction to the history which he or some 
one before him had compiled ; and that in so doing 
he rewrote the current traditions of this prehistoric 
period, much as Alfred Tennyson rewrote the Ar- 
thurian legends in the " Idylls of the King "; and 
that he did this for the purpose of emphasizing 
the truth that God is in his world. Not in any 
scientific accuracy in the narratiTes, are we to look 
for the evidence of prophetic inspiration, but in 
their witness to the faith of this prophetic people 
in the presence and rule of GoA. in his world. And 
that inspiration is equally to be discerned in the 
narrative, whether we suppose it is composed of 
autobiographies by eye-witneases or of current 
myths and legends, whether it was compiled by 
Moses about somewhere between 1260 b, c. and 
1460 B. c. or by an unknown prophet six, eight, 
or ten centartes later.' 

' " Hie firat oluptsn of Genesis oonititate &' Book of the Bt£ill> 
liiiigs,^ in aocordaoce with the Btoriea handed davn id Inael from 
generation to generation, ever ginDB the times of the Patriarchs, 
which, in all its ewential affirmatianB, ia parallel with the state- 
ment* of the Bacred books from tlie bsDhs of die Enphratea and 
Tigris. Bnt, if this is so, I eholl peiliapB be ashed, where then do 
yon find the diiine inspiration of tbe writeia who made this orcbc- 
tiogs — that ■apematoial help b; which, ai a Christian, jon mntt 
helisTa them to haye been guided ? Where 7 In the abaolntely 
tMw spirit which ammates their aanatloo, even thongh the form 
d it may have lemained in almoat every respect the same ■• 
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It seeina, then, certain that, l^ whomsoever the 
Book of Genesis was compiled, it is composed of 
material which this compiler found ready to his 
hand. What is the character of this material? 
Was it composed by contemporaneous historians ? 
and is its value in its scientific accuracy ? Or did 
it grow up out of the observation, the imagination, 
and the thought of the race? and is its value in 
the moral lessons of which it is the vehicle ? la 
endeavoring to find the answer to these questions, 
let us turn, in the first place, to the narratives 
themselves. 

The first chapter of Genesis ^ves an account of 
the creation of the world. It is " a sublime epio 
of creation," a "hymn of priuse to the Creator." 

BiDong the nei^boriu^ natioiu. It is &m ume nnmtiTe, and in 
ittiie BBme epiiodea anooeed ooe anotJier in like nunner \ and yet 
■me voald be blind not to peraeive tlut the ragiufloatioii baa 
become altog^ether different. The eraberaot polytheism vhich 
eneumberH these Mories ajnong- the Chaldswiia haa been oaiefullr 
eliminated, to gire place to the seveieit monotheism. What 
foimerly eipreased natnialistdo aotweptions of a aiogolar groeaneae 
hare beoomes the garb of moral tmths of the moat exalted and 
moat pnrely apiritnal ordei. The eaeenljal featnna of the form 
of the tradition have been preierved, and yet between the Bible 
and the saared booka of Chaldna there ia all the diatanoe of ana 
of the most tremendons reiolnUona whieh haie ever been effected 
in homan beliefs. Herein condats ttie miracle, and it ia nooe the 
leas nmaang for being transposed. Others may aaek to explain 
this b; the simple natnral progress of the oDnsdenee of hnmauity ; 
for myself, I do not hesitate to find in it the eSeot of a snper- 
natoral interventdon of Divine Providenoe, and I bov before the 
Qod who inspired the Lav and the Prophela." The Beginningi of 
Sittory, by Francois Lenormant, preface, pp. ziL, xrii. 
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A comparison of this cliapter with such pass^es 
as Psalm xxxiii. 6-8 ; civ. ; or Prov. viii. 24r-30, 
will make clear to the English reader its poetical 
character. Ita language is not scientific, accurate, 
technical ; it is figurative, poetic, the language of 
ima^nation. God broods apon the face of the 
water like a wind playing upon its surface ; be 
calls, and light comes forth out of the darkness ; 
be gives proper names to both light and darkness, 
calls one Daj, the other Night ; he erects a Grma- 
metit ' to divide the waters above from the waters 
beneath ; he again divides the waters below from the 
land, and gives proper names to both earth and seas ; 
he speaks, and in the heavens above lights appear 
to illumine the earth. AU this is language of 
poetry and of picture ; this is no scientifio treatise 
or cosmogony ; it is a poet's sublime epic ; a ptean 
to the Creator of the world.' Whether it agrees 

' See RnskiD'i Modem PaviOert, part t. dukpter tL 
' " SometiniaB the prose of the Bible U eqnal to Uie beat poetry, 
and blends Imtli and beaat; in perfect bariDcnir. It approaches 
abo, in tonohii^ the MgheBt themes, the iTthimcal form of Hebrev 
poetry, and may be arranged according to the parallelism of 
membeis. Moses vas ■ poet as veil as h historian. ... In this 
videi sense the Bible begins and ends vith poetry. The Tetro. 
■peotive vision of the first creation, and the praspeotJYe vision of 
the ner heavens and new earth, are presented in Isngiu^ which 
rises to the snnmiit of poetic beauty and power," CojajseBtary on 
the Boly Scriplares, by J. P. I'Snge, voL vii. of Old Testsment, 
on Job ; from Gfa. Int. to the Poetical Books, by PMUp Scbaff, 
p.ii. 

"This snblime Epio of Creadon, with its boldly fignrative 
imagery and poetio grandeur of ooncepljon and eipresaion, has 
been subjected to a sl^le of iuterpretatim, snited only to a plain 
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with the latest oonoIusioDS of scientists coDcemiDg 
the order of the processea tA evolntion by which 
the world was developed from staivdust ia a qnes- 
tiou as little pertinent to the chapter as would be 
the question whether geographical exploration indi- 
cates any locality for the Purgatory and the Para- 
dise of Dante.' 

The second and third chapters, cont^ning ao- 
counts of the creation and fall of man, are equally 
oharacterized, not by the spirit of a scientiGo inves- 
tigator into the problems of anthropology, but by 
a naiVe, childlike, and yet divine imagination. Man 
is fashioned, soulptor-like, oat of day, and a breath 
of life is breathed into Mm, The animals are 
brought to him to be named ; among them all there 
is no one fit to be a companion to him. So, while 
he sleeps, a rib is taken from him,^ and from the 

mod Hteial recoid of the ordinarr ooonmnoei of life. Henee not 
only its tme apuit, bat its profound teaohinga, have been mja- 
oonoeived and miunterpreted ; and its exhibition of the mysteiie* 
of creative power, wMch scienea traces in its own obHervatdon of 
Nature, have been confonnded with popnlai misappcehenBiona, 
irreconoilable with the well-known faola of uience." Tht Book of 
Genaii, tnith Explanatory Notti, b; Thomaa J. Conant, p. xtL 

^ The oarregpoadenee is undonbtedl; extisordiiiaiT — " Eveij 
great feature in the etmcture of the planet oorreaponda with tho 
order of events narrated in the UKired history." Professor Silli- 
man, Outline of Geological Ltcturei appended to BaiaetWi Geology, 
p. 67, note. But aa an eiaot ecientifio aoooant of the oreation it 
is not, in alt minor det^le, strictly Bconi«te. See Science and 
Uebrew Traditim, ewaya it. and v., T. H. Huxley. 

^ The poetic ohaiaoter of this conoeption is arlutioally illoa- 
tiatAd by Qhiberti in the bronze doors at Florence, in which he 
repKoenta the angels bringing Etc to the Creator, ftom Adam's 
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rib a womaD ia formed. Husband and wife, they 
are put into a gatdea ; tbe gieat world lies outside. 
In tbe garden are two trees of wbich tbey may not 
eat. Tbe fruit of one will give tbem a knowledge 
of good and evil ; the fruit of the other will endow 
them with immortality. A serpent comes into tbe 
garden, not crawling on his belly, but erect — 
though bow erect it is difEcult to oonoeiTe. He 
persuades tbe too confiding woman ; she persuades 
tbe too pliant man ; tiiey both eat the fruit of tbe 
first tree, discover that they are naked, lose their 
childhood innocence, are ashamed, make for them- 
selves aprons, are afraid of their God whose voice 
they bear in tbe cool of tbe evening as he walks in 
the garden, and try to hide themselves from him 
among the trees. Like children discovered in a 
fault, they come when summoned, excuse themselves 
in vain by casting tbe fault, tbe man on tbe woman, 
the woman on the serpent, and are cast out from 
tbe garden because they have become as a god by 
knowing good and evil, and lest they become still 
more as a god by being immortaL How this gar- 
den is BO fenced in from tbe outer world that nei- 
ther they nor their descendants ean ever return to 
it, nor even discover where it is, is left to conjee- . 
ture, as surely no scientific writer would have left 
it. The garden disappears absolutely from tbe 
face of the earth, and never again is mentioned in 

mde. Bee Hn. Jameaon'H HUtary of our Lord tn Art, L 96, 97. 
Ab poetry tJbe ides h beontifnl; ■■ idatoiy, both incmdlUe ind 
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the sacred history, or in any other. The man and 
hia wife go out into the wilderness to fight life's 
battle with thistle-bearing natare ; ohildien are 
born to them ; cities are disooveied in the wilder- 
ness : whence come they ? Cain is married : where 
did he get bis wife ? The qaestion is an oft-repeated 
one — foolish if this story is imagtnatiou, not fool- 
ish if it is or purports to be a scientific history of 
the origin of the human race. 

It is absolutely certain that if one were to come 
upon this story in Grreek, Latin, or Scandinavian 
literature, one would not hesitate a moment how to 
classify it. This, he wonld say, is a myth of won- 
derful beauty : What is Its significance ? What 
does it mean ? The scientific or literary student of 
the Old Testament sees no reason for refusing to 
apply the same standards to this story in Hebrew 
literature which he would apply if be found it in 
any other. He reaches without hesitation the same 
conclusion, and addresses himself to the same ques- 
tion : Why did the writer tell this story ? What 
life-lesson is it intended to convey ? To him it is 
like Tennyson's story of the Holy ChraiL As in 
the one case he wastes no time in answering the 
question whether the oup out of which Christ drank 
was still in existence in Arthur's time, or whether, 
if it were, a search for it wonld be profitable, but 
in the poem sees a beautiful vehicle of a yet more 
beautiful spiritual lesson, so in this prose>poein of 
the first sin and its consequences he sees no history 
of the origin of evil, no philosophy of sin and its 
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historic caase, nor does h« care to inquire where 
was this fabled garden of innocence, or how, scien- 
tifically, one fruit could possibly endow with im- 
mortality a human body or another fruit could 
endow with godlike knowledge of moral distinc- 
tions a human soul ; he sees in the story a casket, 
opens it, and finds within a portraiture of the life- 
drama of sin, fall, and redemption in miniature. 

The same epic character is scarcely less appar- 
ent in the rest of Genesis, which is composed of a 
series of narratives the value of which depends, 
not upon their scientific answer to historical pro- 
blems, but upon their naiVe dramatic quality and 
their vital human interest. Snob are its stories of 
the marriage of the sons of Grod to the daughters 
of men ; of the deluge, in the mind of the narrator 
clearly overspreading the whole habitable globe ; of 
an ark large enough and seaworthy enough to con- 
tain specimens of the whole animal race, who for 
seven months live in accord, a happy family \ of 
Abraham receiving Jehovah's angelic messengers 
and feeding them at his tent ; of Jacob with his 
treachery to his father and its penalty, with his ro- 
mantic courtship and its reward ; of Joseph, the 
dreamer, in the pit, in the prison, in the palace. 
These stories we study, not for the purpose of secur- 
ing historical data on which we can rely with un- 
failing certainty, but for the interest which they 
awaken and for the life-lessons which they convey. 
They are neither factual nor philosophical ; neither 
written to give scientific information concerning 
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the past nor to bear witness to eome philosophical 
theory which the writer desires to maJatain ; they 
are written by one interested in life and for the 
purpose of conveying to others the interest whic^ 
he himself possesses. 

Thns the literary or scientific stndent of the Bible 
finds in the Book of Genesis a dear illustration and 
a cogent confirmation of the principles which I 
have stated in the preoediug chapter. He finds 
this book composed of narratives which are epic or 
dramatic in their character, and it is quite clear 
that these narratives existed in some form long 
prior to the earliest date at which the Book of Gene- 
sis could have been composed or compiled. 

But, further than this, his analysis makes clear 
to him the constituent elements of which the book 
is compiled. It shows him unmistakably in many 
instances that the narrative which he reads in the 
book is composed of two or more narratires, which 
previously existed, and which have been harmo- 
nized and woven together in one narrative by the 
editor or author of Genesis. That there are two 
such accounts of the creation will appear evident 
to most readers of the English Bible. The first 
account, contained in the first chapter and the first 
three verses of the second chapter, lays stress on 
the creation of the physical globe, represents God 
as creating man, male and female, in one act of 
creation, as making subject to them the powers of 
nature and the various animal races, and as conse- 
orating the seventh or Sabbath day at the close of 
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the whole creative period. The second sooount, 
beginniDg with the fourth verse of the second 
chapter of Genesis, passes by the creation of the 
heavens and the earth with a mere alluBion, gives 
in detail the creation of man, represents the crear 
lion of woman as a companion for man as a sub- 
sequent event, if not an afterthought, and makes 
this whole story introductory to the drama of a 
first sin and the conseqiieDt expulsion from the 
garden. 

It is not equally apparent to the casual student 
that there are two accounts of the deluge, because 
those two accounts have been by the editor woven 
into one; bat modem scholars have shown that 
it is possible to separate this narratiTe into its con- 
stituent parts. H they have not proved that the 
narrative is composed of two preexisting narra- 
tives, they have at least demonstrated that it may 
have been so composed. I can best exhibit this 
demonstration by repeating here the two stories of 
the deluge, as the modem scholar discovers them 
in the one story which we now possess : ^ 

ELOHIST NABKATTTB OF TEE DEXUQE 

These are the generations of Noah. Noah was a 
ri^teous man, (and) perfect in his generations : Noah 
waited with God. And No^ begat three sons, Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. And the earth was corrupt before 
God, and the earth was filled with violence. And God 

^ These two aoDomitB are talun from the AualyaU oE QeDams 
in Qenetit of Geneiis, Frofenor B. W. Baoon, p. 109. 
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saw the earUi, and, behold, it iraa corrupt ; for all flesh 
had corrupted his way upon the earth. 

And Grod said onto Noah, The end of all flesh is 
come before me ; for the earth is filled with violence 
through them ; and, behold, I will destroy them with 
the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher wood : rooms 
shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitdi it wittun 
and without with pitch. And this is how thou ahalt 
make it : The length of the Ktk three hundred cubits, 
tho breadth of it fifty cubits, and the height of it 
thirty cubits. A light shalt thou mako to the ark, 
and lo a cubit shalt thou finish it upward ; and the 
door of the ai^ shalt thou set in the side thereof; 
with lower, second, and third stories shalt thon make 'A. 
And I, behold, I do bring the flood of waters upon the 
earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the breath of life, 
from under the heaven ; everything that is in the earth 
shall die. But I will establish my covenant with thee ; 
and thou shalt come into the ark, thon, and thy sons, 
and thy wife, and thy sons' wives with thee. And of 
every living thing of all flesh, two of every sort shalt 
thou bring into the kA., to keep them alive with thee ; 
they shall be male and female. Of the fowl after their 
kind, and of the cattle after their kind, of every creep- 
ing thing of the ground after its kind, two of every sort 
shall come onto thee to keep them alive. And take 
thon unto thee of all food that is eaten, and gather it to 
thee ; and it shall be for food for thee, and for them. 
Thus <Ud Noah ; according to all that God commanded 
him, so did he. 

And Noah was nx hundred years old when the flood 
of waters was upon the earth. 

In the six hondredth year of Noah's life, in the aecood 
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month, on the serenteenth day of tlie month, on th« same 
day were ^ the fonntaina of the great deep broken np, 
and the windows of heaven were opened. 

In the. Belf-«ame day entered Noah, and Shem, and 
Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah's wife, 
and the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark ; 
they, and every beast after its kind, and aU the cattle 
after ttieir kind, and every creeping thing that creepetL 
upon the earth aiter its kind, and every fowl after its 
kind, every bird of every eorb And they went in nnto 
Noah into the ark, two and two of all flesh wherein is 
the breath of Ufe. And they that went in, went in male 
and female of all flesh, as Giod commanded him : And 
the flood was forty days upon the earth. And the waters 
prevailed, and increased greatly upon the earth ; and the 
ark went upon the face of the waters. And the waters 
prevailed exceedingly apon the earth ; and all the hi^ 
mountains that were under the whole heaven were cov- 
ered. Fifteen cubits upward did the water prevail; 
and the moontwis were covered. And all flesh died 
that moved upon the euth, both fowl, and cattle, and 
beast, and every creeping thing that creepeth npon tlie 
earth, and every man. And the waters prevailed upon 
the earth an hundred and fifty days. 

JAHTI8T KAKBATITE OF THX DEIUOB 

And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the ground, and daughters were bom unto 
them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair ; and they took them wives of all 
that they chose. And Jahweh said. My spirit shall not 
strive with man forever, for that he also is flesh : yet 
shall his days be ea. hundred and twen^ years. The 
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Kephilim were in the euth in tlioBe days, and ^so after 
that, wheD the sona of God came in unto the daughters 
of men, and Uiey bare children to them : the aame were 
the mighty men which were of old, the men of renown. 
And Jahweh saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only erO continually. And it repented 
Jahweh that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart And Jahweh eaXA, I will 
destroy man whom I have created from the face of 
the ground ; both man, and beast, and creeping thing, 
and fowl of the air ; for it repenteth me that I have 
made them. But Noah found grace in the eyes of 
Jahweh. 

And Jahweh saXA onto Noah, Come thou and all thy 
house into tbe ark ; for thee have I seen righteons before 
me in this generation. Of every dean beast thou ehalt 
take to thee seven and seven, the male and his female ; 
and of the beasts that axe not clean two, the male and 
his female ; c& tlie fowl also of the air, seven and seven, 
male and female : to keep seed alive npon the face of 
all the earth. For yet seven days, and I will caose it 
to rain upon the earth forty days and forty nights ; and 
every living thing that I have made will I destroy from 
off tJie face of the ground. And Noah did according 
unto all that Jahweh commanded Um. 

And Noah went in, and his sons, and his wife, and 
his sons' wives with him, into the ark, because of the 
waters of the flood. Of clean beasts, and of beasts that 
are not clean, aud of fowls, and of everything that 
creepeth upon the ground, there went in two and two 
unto Noah into the ark, male and female, as Grod com- 
manded Noah. And Jahweh shut him in. And it came 
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to paes, after the seven days, that the waters of the flood 
vere upon the earth. And the rain was upon the earth 
forty days and forty nights. And the waters increased, 
and bare np the at^, and it was lift np above the earth. 
All in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all that 
was in the dry land, died. And every living thing was 
destroyed which was upon the face of the groond, both 
men, and cattle, and creeping thing, and fowl of the 
heaven ; and they were destroyed from the earth ; and 
Noah only was left, and they that were with him ia 
the ark. 

So complete are these two aocoimts that it is 
probable that i£ on a Sunday morning any clergy- 
man were to read either one from the Bible, a 
considerable proportion of his congregation would 
not know that be bad not read the entire Biblical 
account. And yet in these parallel narratives, as 
here printed, nothing in either account is borrowed 
from the other ; both are to be found entire in the 
one Biblical narrative. It is true, as I have said, 
that this fact does not demonstrate that the Biblical 
narrative was in fact composed of two independent 
and preexistent narratives; it only demonstrates 
that it may have been so composed.' But when 
we reflect that there are clearly two accounts of 
the creation ; that the subsequent history in tbe 
Bible can be separated into two narratives, much 

^ FrofeauiT Williun Henry GlreeD of Fiinoeton lias ingenioiuly 
Mulywd the parable of Uie Prodigal Sod into two oonliniioii* 
uacratiTse, in order to tbarw that the poodbility of snch a diTiaioD 
of a continnonB nairative ia not of itself a demiHiBtration of its 
eomporate ahoracter. See Ardi-Sigha CrilicUm, p. 66. 
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as the story of the deluge is here separated, though 
not generally as dearly; that the separation is 
made for ns by the historians themselves in the 
later history of Israel, in the Books of Kings and 
of Chronicles ; that throughout the entire Bihlical 
history the distinctions notable in these narratives 
can be discerned ; that one is characterized by the 
priestly and the other by the prophetic spirit ; 
that it is by such compilations that most Oriental 
histories are composed ; and that, finally, there is 
only the traditional belief as to the origin and 
authorship of the Biblical books to counteract 
these cumulative considerations — if we adopt the 
literary or scientific method of Bible study, we 
Bball almost cert^nly accept the conclusion of the 
modem or scientific student that the Bible narra- 
tives, as we now possess them, have been composed 
in the manner here illustrated from preexisting 
material, though the preexisting material cannot 
always be as easily discriminated as in these early 
Genesis narratives. 

This opinion is further confirmed by the fact that 
the archaeologists have ^scovered, in a literature 
which dates prior to the time of Moses, accounts 
of the creation, the temptation and fall of man, 
the tower of Babel and consequent dispersion, and 
the Delnge, which differ very radically in their 
spirit, bnt not very radically in their historioEJ or 
scientific details, from the Grenesis accounts. From 
data not necessary to go into here, the scholars fix 
the date of the Assyrian tablets containing these 
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legends as from 1500 b. c. to 2000 b. c' Similar 
accounts, dating so far back in history tliat their 
age is wholly problenmtioal, are to be fonnd in the 
tradition of other nations. One legend copied here 
from an ABsyrian tablet, as deciphered by Geoi^e 
Smith, may suf&ce as an illuBtration of this prehis- 
toric material of other nationB, mneh of which was 
certainly in existence before the time when Genesis 
could have been written. 

TBB ASSXKUK STOBS Or THE DELUOB 

1. The Burtace of tiie earth is swept. 

2. It destroyed all iife from the face of the earth. 

3. The strong delnge over the people reached to 
heaven- 

4. Brother eaw not his brother, they did not know 
the people. In heaven 

6. the gods feared the tempest and 

6. sought refuge ; tliey ascended to the heaven of Ann. 

7. The gods like Ao^ in droves prostrate. 

19. Six days and n^hta 

20. passed, the wind, deluge, and storm overwhelmed. 

21. On the seventh day in its course was calmed the 
storm and aU the deluge 

22. which had destroyed like an earthquake, 

23. quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the wind 
and deluge ended. 

24. I perceived the sea making a tossing ; 

26. and the whole of mankind turned to cormpdon, 
26. like reeds the corpae§ floated. 
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27. I opened tbe window, and the light broke over 
my face. 

28. it passed. I sat down and wept. 

38. I sent fortli a dove and it left. The dove went 
and turned, and 

39. a resting-place it did not find, and it returned. 

40. I sent forth a swaUow and it left. The swallow 
went and turned, and 

41. a resting-place it did not find, and it returned. 

42. I sent forth a raven and it left 

43. The raven went, and the decrease of the water it 
saw, and 

44. It did eat, it swam and wandered away, and did 
not return. 

45. I sent the animals forth to the four winds, I 
poured out a libation. 

46. I built an altar on the peak of the mountun. 

The careful reader will discern in this narrative 
the historical resemblance and the spiritual contrast 
to the narrative in Genesis. In both are the flood, 
the earthquake, the wholesale destruction of life, 
the dove, the raven, the monntain peak, the altar, 
and the sacrifice ; and it may be assumed that in 
the hiatus between line 7 and line Id in the As- 
Bfrian account there has been some reference to a 
boat or ark in which the narrator has been pre- 
served and &om which he subsequently sends forth 
the birds. But, on the other hand, in the Hebrew 
account God sends the flood upon {he earth as a 
punishment for sin ; in the Assyrian account the 
moral element appears to be wholly lacking, and 
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the gods themselves flee terrified to the heaveng for 
refuge from the storm which they oannot controL 
It is in this Bpiritual significanoe of the narrative, 
not in its scientific or historical accuracy, that its 
value inheres. The hypothesis that the unknown 
writer of Genesis took these early legends and re- 
wrote them, writing God into them, or that the 
people retold them with the national oonsoiousness 
of God wrought into them, is far more probahle 
and quite as spiritual as the hypothesis that these 
narratives were supematurally revealed to the his- 
torian, or that the^ were miracolously preserved 
and handed down from generation to generation 
until they reached him as an infallible record of 
events long anterior. 

Why should we think that the Hebrew prehis- 
toric history is not composed like the prehistoric 
history of all other peoples of legends and myths ? 
It appears to be. Is there anything in the use of 
legend and myth to oast discredit on tiie spiritual 
value of this Book of Origins ? What is legend? 
What is myth? 

A legend is a non-historioal narrative handed 
down through tlie early ages by word of mouth. It 
invariably has some historical basis ; bat imagina- 
tion has so modified, ornamented, and perhaps 
exaggerated it that it is generally impossible to 
determine accurately how much of fact and how 
much of imconsciouB fiction enters into it It is 
not, indeed, without historical value. " Tradition," 
says Professor Karl Bodde, " in numberless oases 
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clothes genuine hiBtory in forms which at first sight 
appear to deserve no confidence at all. The task 
of the historian is first of all to understand the tra- 
dition. When, it is correctly understood, he will 
not throw it away, but will make nse of it in the 
proper sense and in the proper place. In this way 
tradition is transformed into history." ^ Neverthe- 
less, the value of the legends of an ancient people 
is not in the accuracy of the narrative. Is it true 
that Alfred the Great had his ears boxed because 
he did not turn the scone when it was sufficiently 
baked? We do not know. But the story conld 
not have arisen concerning Alfred the Great except 
in a community which had within itself the elements 
of that democratic character which has character- 
ize<l the Anglo-Saxon people in all ages of the 
world. Did William Tell shoot the apple from his 
son's head? Probably not. But the story conld 
not have arisen except among a people loving 
independence and dating everything to win and 
maintain it. Did FociUiontas save the life of John 
Smith by throwing herself prostrate opon him? 
We cannot now tell. But there is in the story a 
precursor of that cosmopolitan character overran- 
ning all lines of race and rcli^on which has 
characterized the American people in its history 
from that time to this. These legends of an early 
date indicate the character of the people, and in 
this lies their value. It is in this that the valae of 

^ Bdigim of Iircui to th* Exile, by FntfeMor Karl Bndde, Leo- 
ton L p. 2. 
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the Hebrew legends lies. They are not teieotifio 
records of an age so remote that no scientific 
investigatioa can give us trustworthy historical 
information concerning it ; but they are indica- 
tions that the spiritual temper of this people 
characterized their earliest consciousnesB as it is 
manifested in these stories of their prehistoric life. 
The myth, on the other hand, is the attempt of 
a primitive people to state an abstract truth in a 
concrete form. For primitive people, like children, 
cannot conceive an abstract truth ; they can con- 
ceive only in concrete illustration. Sometimes to 
express such truth they take a legend, pour the 
truth into it, and it becomes a mythical legend ; 
sometimes they invent the story to interpret the 
truth — it is then a mythical poem or fiction. The 
Greeks wished to express the truth that love is rich 
in itself, but poor in its posBeasions. Love, they 
said, has Besouroe for his father and Poverty for 
his mother. 

" Love then, as being the child of Poverty and Ee- 
sonrce, has a strange fate. He is always poor ; and so 
far from being delicate and fair, as most people suppose, 
is rough and squalid, ansandaled and homeless, sleeping 
upon the bare earth beneath the open sky, and, accord- 
ing to his mother's nature, is always mated to want. 
But, on the other hand, as he takes after his father, he 
aims at the beautiful and the good, and is brave, vigor- 
ous, and energetic, clever in the pursuit of his object, 
skillful in invention, passionately fond of knowledge, 
and fertile in resource, unceasingly devoted to the search 
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after wisdom, and withal an inveterate trickater, charla- 
tan, and sophist." * 

This is a m;th. The philosophic moralist of to- 
day would say, Love has no promise of the outer 
world, but has resources within itself ; the Greek 
said, Poverty and Eesource married ; Love was 
bom to them, and inherited poverty from the one 
and resource from the other. 

Three great problems have confronted men from 
tlLe earliest ages : the origin oE the cosmos ; the 
cause of the differences in human character and 
condition, including the problem of sin and its con> 
sequences ; and the future destiny of man. The 
modem philosopher gives bis answers to these ques- 
tions in abstract form; the primitive peoples, in 
concrete narratives. Our answers are philosophy ; 
theirs were myths. Such myths are generally un- ' 
conscious growths ; Plato furnishes an illustration 
of the method of tbeir growth by his naive aud 
probably not serious plan for manufacturing one. 
He says : — 

" All ye who are in the State, we will say to them fol- 
lowing out our fiction, are brethren ; but God when he 
moulded you, at the time of your birth, mixed gold in 
\h» substance of all you who were fit to role, and therO' 
fore they are the most honored. He infused silver in 
the military caste, iron and bronze in the husbandmen 
and craftsmen generally. The offspring of these sev- 
eral classes will, as a general role,' preserve the character 

' EVom The Sjnipoaau of Plato m Tendered b; Biibop Wett- 
tiMiaTheniitorycifRdigimis Thought in ihe Wett, fp.1,S. 
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of their parente. Bat if the signs of silver or gold 
appear in the children of the bronze or iron castea, they 
must then be raised to their due places. And if bronze 
or iron appear where ve look for gold, that too mnet be 
reduced to its proper rank." 

He adds : — 

" We shall not persuade the first generation that it is 
BO, but it may be in time that their descendants will be- 
lieve onr tale. And the belief wonld contribute greatly 
to the good of the State and to the good of one another." > 

The early history of all peoples is in legends ; 
the early philosophy of all peoples is in myths- 
There is DO reason to believe that the Hebrew 
people are any exception to this otherwise universal 
mle. When the literary oritio says that the Book 
of Genesis is a colleotioa of legends and myths, he 
does not stigmatize it as valueless.' He a£QrmB 

> Ibid., pp. 9, 10. 

* Biahop Westoott pmnta ont Uie pnmdentisl use of the myth, 
and indireatlj indioaite* that it might TsU be Ti«ed aa t, vehiole for 
tlie QoiiTefaaas of divina troth in a divinelj inflpdred vriting^- 
Vicna \aa «Dg^«BtiTe en&j on The Mt/tiu of Plato, above referred 
to, vliiolL U veil vorthj of tJie Btodent^e enrefnl readiiig, X qnote 
a fev aentenoes. " Thoe there we tvo problem* with wbioh the 
PlBtonia mjthi dasl, tLs origin and deitinj of oosmoa, and the 
origin and destin? of num. Both pioblema obvioiial; tnmaaend 
all experienoe and all logical prooeaaee of leasoD. Bnt no leaa both 
are ever preaent to the itodeot of life, though he may oegleot (hem 
in (he iDTeatigatian of detuls or deUbeiatel; aat them aaida ac 
hopeleaaly ineolubls " (p. 11). " Whatever ma; be the prevail- 
ing faahion of an age, the Mjtha of Plato remain an nnfkiliiig 
testimony to the roligiooa wanta of man. The; ahow not only that 
reason by its logical preoesaea is unable to aatiaf; them, bnt alao in 
what directiau ila weskneM ii moat ^pannt and lead mippoK- 
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that its valae lies, not in the historical or scientifio 
accuracy of its stories, but in the indications which 
they afford of the pre-natal character of this He- 
brew people, and in the spiritual truths of whioh 
these stories are the vehicle. What these indica- 
tions are, what that truth is, I have already ind^ 
cated. The story of creation is not a scientifio 
treatise on cosmogony. When neighboring peoples 
deified nature, worshiping the sun and moon and 
stars, the birds and beasts, the sacred river Nile, 
the cattle that browsed upon its shore, the croco- 
diles that swam in its waters, and the very beetles 
which crawled along its banks, the Hebrew myth 
of creation embodied the truth that God is Spirit, 
and Spirit is creative ; that God has made man 
in his own image ; that of created beings man 
alone is divine ; and that nature, whioh by pagan 
religions men were taught abjectly to worship, is 
man's serf whom he is to tame, harness, and make 
do his bidding. The Hebrew myth of Eden em- 
bodied the truth that sin ia willful disobedience of 
law ; that conscience makes cowards of us all ; 
that between sin and the human soul is to be eter- 
nal and undying hate ; that sin will corrupt the 

able. They form, M it vere, a natural Boheine of die qneBtloiu 
widi which a rarelation might be eipeoted to deal, — Cteadon, 
Prnriilenoe, Imntortality, — whioh ae thej lie factheat from the 
reaaon, lis nearest to the heart. And ia dinng this, they are so far 
an nnoonaoioiu propheoy of which Ilia teachin^r of Chriatjanity is 
the fnlfillment. . . . Bat more Uian thia : the Myths mark also th« 
shape whioh a revelatioii for men might be ezpeeted to take. 
The doctrine is oonTeyed in au hiatorie f aim : the ideas are of- 
fered as faoto ; the myth itself ia the message " (ibid., pp. 48, 49). 
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whole human race, bat tliat the htunaD rafie wQl 
destroy sin, or, to relate it in the language of the 
myth, the serpent shall poison the heel of man, and 
man shall crush the serpent's head. The Hebrew 
myth of the expnlaion from tbe garden embodied 
the truth that sorrow is disciplinary, and the toad 
from the garden of innocence to the victory of vir- 
tue is through the struggle of the wilderness. The 
Hebrew myth of the deluge embodied the trudi 
that destruction of sinners can never cure the world 
of sin. The Hebrew myth of Abraham taught the 
trath that he who seeks God shaU find him, and 
that to find him no sacrifice of home or friends or 
child ia or can be too great ; the Hebrew myth of 
Jacob, that Grod is the Crod of sinner as well as 
of saint, and remembers his mercies unto children's 
children of snob as love him and heep his com- 
mandments; the myth of Joseph, that he is the 
Providence of all who put their trust in him — 
God in Egypt as in the Holy Land, in Pharaoh's 
prison and Pharaoh's palace, God of gods and 
Lord of lords. 

This ancient compilation of prehistoric myths 
and legends is valuable, not because of any scien- 
tific addition which it makes to our knowledge of 
early history, but because it shows us the conscious- 
ness of God in the early experiences of that re- 
markable people to whom more than to all other 
peoples combined the world owes its knowledge of 
God, its standards of righteousnesB, and its im- 
pulse to the divine life. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BOOK OF THE COTEMAMT 

It is a oommon belief among primitive peo[^8 
that their code of laws was dictated to the law- 
givers by a god or the gods. This seems to have 
been the opinion of the ancient Hebrews concern- 
ing their system of laws contained in the Books of 
EzoduB, Numbers, Leviticas, and Deuteronomy. 
That opinion has passed over into the Christian 
Church, where' it has been widely held that this 
entire code, with all its complex regulations respect- 
ing both civil life and ecclesiastical offices, was 
given by Jehovah to Moses and reduced by him to 
writing. According to this view, the entire code, 
civil and ecdesiastical, dates from about 1450 b. c.^ 
References in these codes to conditions that did not 
exist until long after the death of Moses are sup- 
posed to have been prophetic and preparatory for 
conditions yet to come. Some of the scholars of the 
olden time even maintained that the account of 
the death of Moses, contained in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy, was written by Moses prophetically 
before the death occurred, though no one, I think, 

1 Ot aoeording to modam ohrDiiDlDgr 1260 b. o. See ohnmo. 
logical table on page zi 
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any longer entertains that opinion. It is generally 
conceded by the most oonservative critics that this 
postlude to the book, and perhaps some other 
special provisions scattered throngh the Pentateuch 
which are wholly inapplicable to the nomadic life 
of the wilderness, were added by an unknown 
writer subsequent to the death of Moses.^ 

The modem critic believes that no part of these 
law books was written by Moses in their present 
form ; that they contain laws and prescribe cnstoms 
which grew up gradually among the Hebrew people 
during a checkered history of nearly ten centuries ; 
that while the oldest portion of the codes of which 
these books are composed probably embodies sub- 
stantially his teaching, the latest civil code, as we 
have it in Deuteronomy, was not formulated until 

^ Thii ia the mlictiiitully DnanSminu opinion of wiholan vho 
insist npon iho Hoaaio Hithoiahip of the rest of the book, e. g. .- 
" This ob»ptei oonld not be Tritten bj Hosea hinuelf, bnt vu 
added b7 Joahn» or iSeaiar, or, as Pabri^ oonjecbueB, b; Samuel, 
vho was a prophet, and wrote by diviiM anthority what be found 
in the leooida of Jolhna, and his snooeaaon, tiie judges." Mattliew 
Henry, Connunlary on DeiU. zzziT. 1-14. " It leema moat proba- 
ble, and !■ commonly believed, that this ohaptei waa not written 
by Hoses, bat by ELeaiar or Joahna, or Ikra, or some other man of 
Qod, directed herein by the Holy Ohost ; this being no more im- 
peaohment to the Dirine antlioTity of this abetter, that the pen- 
nun b unknown, which also is the lot of some other books ol 
Soriptnre, tiian it is to the authority of the acta of die king or 
parliament, that they are written or printed by some unknown 
person." Pool's Amuilatiom, vol. L p. Vfl. The thooghtfnl leader 
will probably obaetre that this aignment applies with as mneh 
force to the whole Book i£ Denteronony a* t« • ain^ (oivle- 
mentary obapter of th« book. 
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about the year 620 B. c, and the final ecclesiastical 
code, as oontained in the Levitioal or Canon law, 
and especially in the Book of Leviticus, was not 
formulated as we now possess it until about the 
year 526 B. c. These dates, of course, are only 
approximate ; for it iB not supposed tliat the exact 
year of the completion of any of the codes can now 
be ascertuned. It will thns be seen that the ques- 
tion between the old and the new view of the Bible 
is more than one of mere dates or authorship. It 
is not the question, as it has been humorously do- 
fined, whether the Pentateuch was written by 
Moses or by another man named Moses ; it is the 
question whether the books constituting the Penta- 
teuch were given at one time and through one 
prophet, as the Mohammedans beUcve was the case 
with the Koran, or whether they record the growth 
of a great people under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of God. This is not a mere literary question. 
It is distinctively a theolc^cal, and in some sense 
a religious, question. I hold the second of these 
two opinions ; and in this and the next article I 
propose to elucidate this opinion more fully. 

The parallel between a nation and an individual 
is a very familiar one, at least as old as Plato. 
The nation grows as the individaal grows. Man 
has been described as a " bundle of habits." That 
is not quite an accurate description. He inherits 
something from his forefathers. Then on that in- 
heritance he begins to buUd character. Action 
frequently repeated becomes a habit; habit long 
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continued becomes a second nature ; and this Beoond 
nature, the product of habit long oontinned incor- 
porated in and mixed with what he has inherited, 
makes the man what he is. He may in this pro- 
cess of growth write down resolutions, as Jooatbao 
Edwards did, and endeavor to live up to them; 
but the man is not made by the resolutions he 
writes ; he is made by the life he lives ; and the 
resolutions which he writes are both a product of 
the preceding life and an impulse and a guidance 
to the life that lies before him. In a similar 
manner grows the nation. It starts with certiun 
racial peculiarities. It is an Anglo-Saxon race, or 
a Latin race, or a Semitic race. This is its in- 
heritance, and on this inheritance it builds its 
character. In the building of this character, first 
comes custom ; for what habit is to the individual, 
custom is to the nation ; after Uiis custom has been 
long repeated, so that it has entered into and 
formed a part of the national character, it is not 
infrequently reduced to writing. Sometimes this 
is done early in its history ; sometimes some pro- 
phet arises who sees in advance of his fellows and 
reduces to writing that which he thinks the nation 
ought to aim to be. But the nation is not made 
by its written constitution or its written laws, it is 
made by its custom ; it is not made by what it 
resolves it will do, nor by what some one says it has 
done or ought to do ; it is made by what in point 
of fact it does. For the nation, like the individual, 
is built up by the processes of life itself. 
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In this process there may be, and often are, 
critioal periods ; there may ^, and often are, im- 
portant writings. The Magna Charta was one 
such in England ; the CooetitntionB of Clarendon 
were another. But the nation is not made by 
these ; these help to form its constitution only so 
far as they are actually embodied in its real life. 
If it has a written oonstitution, as we profess to 
have, still its real character ia determined not by 
the writing, but by the life, and it changes its 
constitution by its life, whether it incorporates 
those changes in the written doenment or not. We 
as an American people are to-day, not what Hamil- 
ton and Madison said we ought to be ; we are what 
we have been, what our national life has made us. 
Even our written Constitution itself is changed by 
other processes than those of formal amendment. 
It has been often said by jurists that Chief Justice 
Marshall has done as much to make the real Con- 
stitution of the United States what it is, though he 
never wrote a line of it, as did any of its framere.^ 
We have recently passed through an epoch in 
wluch we have incorporated a very important elo- 
ment in our National Constitution. The question 

> " The tAik vhioh Marahall had to perform was tba ardnoiis 
one of oonstrnctiaD ; foftnaately he had to a very rtrikiiig d^^ree 
die oonstmctiTfl faonlty, a rare {^t, and oertainly the highest 
farm of intelleotoal ability irhioh lawyen can erer nn and dis- 
play." Jctm MarihaU, Allan B. Magrader, p. 165. The very 
words here Dsed, " sonstmotiTS " and " oonstniadtm," indicate the 
recognized fnnotion of a ohisf joatioe, irhioli ia to oonatrnot the 
oonatitntion hy the very prooaas of intarpredng it. 
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arose whether a representative might be excluded 
by Congress from his seat in Congress becanse he 
was a poljgamist. He had been unquestionably 
elected by a majority of the district which he 
claimed to represent. One party in Congress said : 
Ko I the district has an absolute and final right to 
select whom it will, and if the man thus selected 
has the three qualifications, age, residence, and 
citizenship, without which no man can enter Con< 
grass, he must be admitted, no matter what his 
character. The other parfy replied : Every man 
in the House of BepresentatiTes represents not 
only bis State, but the Nation, and although the 
initiative comes from the State, the Nation possesses 
a veto power, and can refuse to allow a man who 
is living in open violation of the laws of his State 
and the moral sentiment of the Nation to represent 
the Nation in its legislative body ; and the Hoase 
of Representatives, by a vote of 286 to 60, decided 
that Congress, that is, the Nation through Con- 
gress, had such a veto power over the action of any 
particular State. In the future this is the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It has been made 
BO by the decision of a body in whom the consti- 
tutional power of rendering that decision has been 
vested. Thus the government, whether it has a 
written constitution or not, grows by means of 
decisions more or less formally registered and 
more or less fully carried out in the national life. 
The protection of our property and our person 
depends, not primarily upon the statutes that have 
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been enacted by tbe legislatures of the 
States, not primarily upon tbe statutes that have 
been enacted by tbe Congress of the United States, 
but upon what is known as the commou law ; and 
the common law is nothing more or less than the 
customs which have grown up among the Anglo- 
Saxon people. It is thus evident that the Con- 
stitution and laws of tbe United States, and still 
more evident that those of Grreat Britain, are the 
product of a gradual growth, beginning, let us say, 
with Alfred the G-reat and continuing to the 
present time. 

The character of a natioD, then, may be described 
as the result of three cooperating forces : first, a 
racial characteriBtic ; second, the acceptance by a 
nation in its birth-period, or one of its successive 
birth-periods, of a dominant principle — as auto- 
cracy by Kussia, the supremacy of the State over the 
Church by England, the authority of the common 
people by the United States ; and, third, the na- 
tional habit, applying these fundamental principles 
to changed conditions, perhaps adding new and cog- 
nate principles, perhaps modifying those already 
accepted for better or worse, or departing from 
them more or less widely. Finally, this national 
habit is incorporated in writings — in the form 
either of text-books recognized as anthoritative 
because they refiect the national organic will, or 
of judicial decisions authoritatively declaring that 
will, or of codes issued by l^slative authority or 
approved by popular acquiescence and acceptance. 
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It is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the 
aathority of the law dates from tlie promulgation 
of the code. The code is generally the last step in 
the growth of the national law. It is not antbori- 
tative becanse it is promnlgated ; it promnlgates 
what is already authoritative. In general, the 
codification of a system of laws marks the end, not 
the be^nning, of its growth.^ When, thereforei die 
modem critic says that the Book of Deuteronomy 
was written B. c. 640, and the Book of Leviticus 
B. c. 625, he does not mean that the civil laws in- 
eorpcH-ated in the one and the sacrificial system 

* The reader will Cud these piinoiplea eloiudated and illuatrated 
by Sir Henrj Maine in hia AndenC Lorn, eapeoiallj in ehapa. I. 
and ii., fn>m nhioh I quote a feir rignifioant and angpgeative 
■entenoea : " The Homeiie word tat a eostom in the embryo ia 
BometinieB ' Themia ' {B4iiit) in the ringnlar — more often ' Dike ' 
(tdci)), the meauinif of nhioh visibly flnotnates between a ' jodgf- 
ment ' and a ' onatom ' or ' naa^.' ' Namos ' {riftet), a Law, so 
g;reat and famooe a term in the political voeabolarj of the later 
Ehvek Booiatj, does not ooanr in Homer." . . . "It i» certain 
that, in Uie iofanoy of imuihiad, no sort of legislature, not even a 
distdnet anthoi of law, is cootemplated or oonoeived of. Law haa 
■oaioely raaohed the footing of onstom ; it is rather a habit. It 
is, to nae a Freneh phrase, ' in the air.' " . . . " The Hiodoo Code, 
ealled the Laws of Ueno, whioh ia certainly a Brahmin oompila- 
lion, undonbtedly enshrines many gennine observaneea of the 
Hindoo laoa, bnt the opinion of the best oimtemporary orientaliat* 
Is. that it does not, as a whole, represent a set of mlea ever aotn- 
allj adminiatered in Hindostan. It is, in great part, an ideal 
inotnie of Qiat whioli, in the view of the Biahmina, oaghl to be 
the law." ..." Wlien primitive law haa onoe been embodied in 
» code, there is an end to what may be called its Hpontaneona 
development. Henceforward the changes effected in it, if effected 
at all, are affected deliberately and from without." Pp. G, 7, 16, 
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incorporated in the other were then first instituted. 
He means rather that they were then first com- 
pleted, and so capable of being reduced to a 
codified form. 

As the modern State is the product of a gradual 
growth, BO is the modem Church. Each denomi- 
nation ia inclined, naturally, to carry back its 
dogmatic beliefs and its ecclesiaHtical usages to a 
remote time, and claim for them a divine origin ; 
to think itself bom full grown. But each denomi- 
nation recognizes that the beliefs and nsf^es of its 
neighbor have been gradually developed, by a pro. 
cess more or less lengthy and complex, from simple 
beginnings. Thus, whatever claim the Boman 
Catholic ecclesiastic may make for the divine 
origin of bis cburch, the Protestant scholar un- 
hesitatingly traces in ecclesiastical history the 
saccesBive steps by which that church has grown 
to its present complex faith, organization, and 
ritual. He tells us that the celibacy of the clergy, 
the adoration of the Virgin, and the use of images 
all date from the fourth century ; that Indulgence 
as a release from the pains and penalties of pur^ 
gatory was not formally announced until the four- 
teenth century ; that the title " pope " was applied 
to all bishops in the primitive church, and that the 
supremacy of the bishop of Borne was not claimed 
until the fourth century, his infallibility was not 
asserted until about the eleventh, and was not 
authoritatively affirmed until the nineteenth. The 
canons of that cburch are equally the product of 
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gronth. The Decretum of Grati&nus in the twelfth 
century was a codification partly of previous codes, 
partly of incongruous customs and inconsistent 
decrees, and has hecome in turn the basis of sub- 
sequent additions and modifications.^ Kor is i^ 
less certain that both the creeds and the ecclesias- 
tical usages of Protestant churches have in a similar 
manner grown up gradually. The creed has gen- 
erally been forged as a weapon supposed to be 
necessary f«r the defense of the preexisting faith ;> 
t^e canon has been tempered and fashioned into 
obligatory law out of what was at first only a 
convenient custom — and this whether it involves 
the authority of the bishop in £piscopacy or the 

• Foe a good brief hiabiry of tho osnon law of the Ronum 
Ctrtholic Chutoh, wliicli may Berre as an illnstratioD of the prob- 
able prooBiB whioh pieeeded Qie &ud codiGoatimi of the canon 
lav of the Hebrew ohnrcli in the LeTitical code, see article Canon 
Law, in tbe Encydiqxxdia Brilanntm. 

i Calvin's Inttitrita aie a abriUug illnstradou of this troth, as 
may be seen from the fallowing qnatatiou : " We oandnde, then, 
that it is not now left to ^tUnl ministen to frame any new doo- 
Irine, bnt that it bebores them mmply to adhere to the doctrine 
to wbioh God has made all snbjeot, witbont any ezoeptlon." 
Jiutilutea of lit Christian Btligioa, John CbItui, trans, by John 
Allen, 6tli Am. ed., ml. iL, bk. 4, aliap. liii. g ix. " Upon tbii 
princiide, tboea ancient conncila, anch aa the Council of Nice, 
of Constantinople, the fint of Epheeni, that of Chaloedon, and 
others like diem, whioh were held for tbe oondemnataon of erroia, 
we cheerfolly reoeiTe and reverenee as saored, as far as respects 
the articles of futh which tliey have defended; for they contain 
nothing bnt the pure and natural interpretation of tbe Soriptnre, 
whidi the holy fathers, wicb spiritnal pradenoe, applied to tb« 
disoomfltnre of the enemies of religion who aroHe in thoaa days." 
iUd., bk. 4, olu^'iz. § viii. 
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indepeodence of the local churcli in Congregtu 
tioniJism. 

The modom or evolutioDBiy student of the Bible 
believes that both the civil and the ecclesiastical 
laws of the Hebrew people were developed in a simi- 
lar manner. As we now possess them in the Books 
of Exodua, Numbers, Leviticus, and Deuterooomy, 
they are the product of ten centuries of national 
growth. Into their composition have entered four 
elements : (1) the character of the Hebrews as a 
peculiarly religious people, that is, one preeminent 
for their possession of a moral consciousness of 
God; (2) the prophetic genius of the great founder 
of their nation, the prophet statesman Moses ; (3) 
the successive additions to the principles eaunciated 
by him made by subsequent prophets possessed of 
a similar spirit, and successive applications of those 
principles, and in some cases departures from them, 
by the people into wliose life they had entered ; 
(4) and, finally, their codLfication in a substantially 
final form in the two great codes, — one the civil 
or Deuteronomic code, the other the ecclesiastical or 
Levitical code. To trace the origin and growth 
of these codes or systems of laws, and to interpret 
their fundamental principles, will be the object of 
this and the next article in this series. 

The founder of the Hebrew nation, and in some 
sense of its distinctive theology and its type of 
religion, was Moses. Who, then, was Moses? A 
shadowy figure, so far in the remote past that in 
studying the detfuls of his life it is impossible 
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scientifically to separate the legendary from the 
historical. Yet it must not he foi^tton in such a 
case that legends themselves indicate not less truly 
than do assured historical facta the essential ele- 
ments in the character of bim around whom they 
have grown up.^ The story of his life, as we gather 
it from Biblical and extra-Biblical sources, is briefly 
as follows.^ Israel was an unorganized body of 

' See, ante, ohap. iii. pp. 74 ff. Sabetutially all oritdos reeognize 
in Motei one of the greateat and moat oreatiTe apirilj of ancient 
bistaiy. ThoB Rewui, who speaks of him as " oompletel; buried 
by the leKeDcb vhioh have grown up over him," stjll recogniies 
him as " a Doloaos among the great mythioal figures of hnmanitj." 
Hutary of tie Peqpb of hrad, toL L p. 136. Dr. H. Ooit re- 
' gards him as the founder of the Hebrev Nation, end so of that 
apiritnal morement which onlminated in Chrialianit;. " It is dne 
to Moees in the fiist instance that the ondTiliied hordes that wan- 
dered throngh the At«bian deserts in the thirteenth oentorj before 
Christ, and afterwards oonqneied Canaan, finall; prodneed such 
noble resnlts." ..." In many respects his character was moolded 
by that ef bLs l^, but the direction which he gave to the powers 
of larael opens a new era, Mosea, the founder of tlie moral 
Yahweh-worship, staods at the head of tbe apiritnal movement 
which Dolminated in him who said: Biased are the pare in 
heart, for they shall see Ood I " Bible far Leanieri, voL i. pp. 
813, 326. £wald reoogniies the histarieal tmstwortluneBS of tha 
nanalive in Exodus in its main incidents. "That Uosea was 
brought np in Egyptian learning and knowledge, bat yet, when 
driven to an act of patriotdo indignatdon, obliged to flee to the 
peninsula of Sinai, and to take refuge with Midian (or, according 
to Helleiustic pronuntnation, Hadian), the ruling nation there, 
and that he formed a friendship with a prince of that people, 
Hobab (or Jethro), sud married his daughter, is also in its present 
form reported only by the Third Narrator. Bat the narrative is 
without donfat based on genuine history," The Hittory of larad, 
by Heinrich Ewald, vol. iL pp. 43, 43. 

* The ori|pnal authoritias for a study of the life of Hoses are 
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slaves under a remorseless despotism. The iDha- 
man ill usage wbicli still eharaeterizes the despotism 
of Egypt remuns a mournful illustration of the 
simple statement of the Hebrew historian, " There- 
fore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens." The eebo of their cry 
by reason of their taskmasters k still to be heard 
in the melancholy antiphonal wail sung in a weird 
chorus by the bands of workmen and workwomen 
on the banks of the Kile : " They starve us, they 
starve us ; they beat us, they beat ns : but there '» 
some one above, there 'a some one abovC) who will 
punish them well, who will punish them welL"^ 
Nevertheless, despite ill usage, the Israelites multi- 
plied rapidly. It seems to be the tendency of 
slavery to increase the number of the enslaved 
and to reduce the number of masters. To pre- 
vent the possibility of an insurrection, an edict 
was issued to slay all the male children. One 
Hebrew mother, with an audacious ingenuity which 
could find lodgment only in a mother's heart, re- 
solved to save her baby boy from the tiger by 
putting him into the tiger's den. She put the 
the Pentatencli, chie£; the Booh of Exodni, and Josephna's An- 
tiquities of the Jews, boohs ii.. iii., and iv. S. Barittg-Qoidd, 
Legendi of the Palriardui and Fropltets, ahap, xzzii., haa broi^ht 
together Tarioua legends from other Bonroea oouceming Moses. 
The Koran should also be consnltod for Mohammedan legends 
(see Selectiora from the Kat-dn, by Edward W. L»ne, pp. 97-131, 
Mosea and his People)- Also compare Stephen^S spoech (Aot8 
obap. vii) with the Bjodos oarradTe. 

' Lectvret on the Hiitorg of the JewiiA Ckurti, Arthur Penihyn 
Stanley, D. D., Fart L, p. 93. 
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child in a basket made of tlie papyrus which grows 
in great quantities by the banks of the Nile. Per- 
haps she shared the Egyptian fancy that this 
papyrus was a protection against the river demon 
embodied in the crocodile. She then left him at 
the water's edge, where the princess came to bathe, 
and set her daughter to watch what should become 
of the little waif. She could neither bear to wit- 
ness bis death nor endure the suspense of absolute 
ignorance of his fate. Her scheme succeeded ; the 
cty of the babe appealed to the woman's heart of 
the princess ; she called to a Hebrew maid who 
seemed to be accidentally standing not tar away ; 
and the sister took the babe back to his own mother 
to be nursed until he should be old enough to be 
weaned. Then he was transferred to the palace to 
be educated by Egyptian priests as the adopted 
son of his foster-mother. The Child of the Waters 
became an Egyptian prince. Jewish legends report 
him as so extraordinarily beautiful that laborers 
stopped from their toil to refresh themselves with 
a glance at his bright face ; and as possessed of a 
mind as remarkable as his body. Egypt was the 
land of civilization, of art, of science, and of philo- 
sophy ; and the young prince, who, by virtue of his 
adoption into the royal family, was also a priest, 
became versed in the arts, the sciences, and the 
theology of the Egyptian cultivated class. The 
ancient legends respecting him declare that he not 
only acquainted himself with the civilization of his 
age, but added to it. He is said to have learned 
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arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, medioine, and 
music ; to have invented boats and engines for 
baildiDg; instruments of war and of bydraalics, 
hieroglyphics, and division of lands — that is, sur- 
veying. His military achievements outshone in 
popular estimation his intellectual attainments. 
He condncted with great saocess a campaign 
against the Ethiopians, and returned in triumph, 
probably the most popular man in the kingdom 
despite his plebeian origin ; but also probably the 
most envied. But he never forgot that he was a 
Hebrew; perhaps with the Hebrew blood he re- 
tained something of that contempt for other races 
which has been at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Hebrew race. Nor did he foi^et the 
Hebrew religion. It is said that he worshiped 
outside the temple walls an unknown God ; perhaps 
he identified the God of his Hebrew mother with 
the incommunicable deity whom the esoteric theo- 
logy of the Egyptian priesthood taught him to 
believe was back of and manifested through the 
cloud of mediatorial deities whom the common 
people ignorantly worshiped. Says Kawlinson in 
his " History of Egypt : " — 

"The primaiy doctrine of the esoteric religion nn- 
donbtedly was the real esaentJal Unity of the Dirine 
Nature. The sacred texts taught that there was a ungle 
Being, the 'sole producer of all things, both in heaven 
and earth. Himself not produced of any,' . . . ' the only 
true liring God, self-originated,' . . . ' who exista from 
the beginning,' . . . ' who has made all things, bnt has 
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not Himself been made.' This Being seems nerer to 
have been represented by any materisl, eren sfmbolical^ 
form. It ia Itoaght that He had no name, or, if He 
had, that it maat hare been unlawful either to pro- 
nounce or write it He was a pure spirit, perfect in 
every respect — aU-wise, akuighty, supremely good. The 
gods of the popular mythoI<^ were understood, in the 
esoteric religion, to be either personified attributes of 
the Deity, or parts of the nature which "Sa had eraated, 
considered as improved and insjnred by Him." ' 

It is not improbable that tlus doctrine, which the 
Egyptian priests held as an abstrac^n, Moses 
infused with a life of real devotion, borrowed from 
hia mother, and so made it concrete and vital. 
Strabo cannot be said to be a historical authority 
respecting Mosee, except as he indicates correctly 
the popular impression of a later epoch ; but these 
impressions are not incredible ; their reality would 
go far to account for subsequent events in the 
career and influence of this extraordinary man ; 
and according to Strabo, " He [Moses] tanght that 
the Egyptian was not right in likening the nature 
of God to beasts and cattle, nor yet the Afrioans, 
nor even the Greeks in fashioning their gods in 
the form of man. He taught that this only was 
God — that which encompasses all of us, earth 
and sea ; that which we call Heaven, and the 

1 Hiitoiy of Anciait Egypt, by GeoiKe Ra-wliiuon, M. A., toL L 
p. 824. The iibole ohapter (No. 10), od the Religion of Aueieiiit 
Egypt, U wartih oansnltBtum b; the itiident of the Me and work 
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Order of the world, and the Nature of things." 
This wa« quite in accord with the eeoterio doctrine 
of the Egyptian prieatbood. But no one so angers 
a priesthood as he who reveals the mysteries of 
their faith to the common herd ; no one seems to 
them more dangeroos than he who at once spiritu- 
alizes and popularizes truth which they have re- 
garded purely as a philosophy and therefore as 
their pecnliar possession. Such a one uses their 
own professed beliefs with which to destroy their 
professional power. He is condemned as a rene- 
gade from their order, a betrayer of their secrets, 
and an enemy of their religion. More than once 
Moses narrowly escaped assassination. Nothing but 
the interrention of Thermntis, his foster-mother, 
prevented him from falling a prey to the anger of 
the king, who, it modem scholars are right in 
identifying him with Kameses 11., was not a mon- 
arch to brook independence in another or to con- 
trol the passion of envy in himself. 

Such is the story of Moses's life as we gather it 
from the uncertain traditions of the past. Such, in 
shadowy and uncertain outline, was the training 
of the man whose passionate burst of indignation 
against an incident of Egyptian oppression com- 
pelled him to flee the court and the kingdom ; whose 
years of exile in the wilderness trained in him the 
needed spirit of patience, gave him opportunity for 
reflection on the truths which he had learned as a 
philosophy and by devout meditation was to con- 
vert into religion, and familiarized him with the 
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wilderness into which he was to lead the people 
whom he was to convert into a nation by giving to 
them the fundamental principles of their civil and 
their religioaa life. How he led them out of their 
bondage into that wilderness it b not necessary 
here to relate. The story is familiar to every 
reader of the Bible : it is enough to intimate very 
briefly the cumulative reasons which led me to 
accept that story of the Exodus as in its essendal 
character trustworthy history. 

In the first place, this story of the Exodus is 
written into the songs and stories of the Hebrew 
people; it is interwoven throughout their litera- 
ture.' In this respect it is in strihii^ contrast 
with the story of the Fall, which, after it is once 
recorded in the third chapter of Genesis, is never 
^^iu referred to by any of the Old Testament 
writers, and among the writers of the New Testa- 
ment only by Paul, and by him only incidentally. 

But it is not only in their literature that this 
exodus of Israel from £gypt was celebrated ; it 
was celebrated by their greatest national festival, 
the Passover. And this Passover was of such a 
character as to indicate a true memory of certain 
details of that great event ; and it was so widely 
and continuously observed as to make incredible 
the opinion that it celebrated nothing.' As the 

' Fee Teferonoes to Hows see 1 Chron. xzL S9 ; zxiL 13 ; zxiiL 
14, IB; 2 ChRtn. zziv. e, g ; xxqt. 14; Pi. o^. 7; ct. 26; ari. ; 
1b. liiii 11, 13. For referenoe to the Exodna and the muideiings 
in tiie vildemeaa, see Phb. (Tv.,aTi, omv., amvl ; Neh. ix. 9-23. 

> Comp. Exod. cb. xii. ; Nolo. ix. 6 ; Josh. t. 10, 11 ; 2 King* 
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existence of tbe American Fourth of July is itself 
an indication of a definite day when the independ- 
ence of the nation was declared, 90 the Passover is 
an indication not to be ignored that the birth of 
tbe nation was characterized by some snoh event 
as its history narrates and its poets celebrate. 

There are also silent witnesses outside either the 
national literature or the national life to the sub- 
stantial truth of the story of the Exodus. The 
Egyptian monuments contain many pictorial repre- 
sentations which serve to illustrate the Old Testar 
ment account of the Exodus. They ate not demon- 
strations of its accnraey, but they are at least 
indications that it is not inaccurate. It is not 
within the province of this article to attempt to 
reproduce in any detail the arguments from the 
monuments ; it must suffice to say that I believe 
there never has been found in Egypt any figure, 
symbol, picture, or monument which tends to 
throw doubt upon the narrative in the Book of 
Exodus, or to indicate that the story, even in its 
minutest details, is inaccurate, while there are 
many indications of the accuracy of the incidental 
allusions to Egyptian sites or Egyptian customs 
which the narrative contains. ^ 

ixlii. 21-23 ; 2 Chron. zzz^ 1 ; mv. 1-19 ; Ezra vi, 19, 20 ; MatL 
xxvL 17, 19. A oompariaon of tJieae TeferenoeB vill show that tlie 
feut of the PanoTer was kept appamntl; continiioiuly from its 
fint tppiHiitment dovn to Chriat. That tliera alionld be Bnch s 
oondnnoQs oelebralJiHi, if thsre waa do eTeot to oalebiate, ia 
hardly credible. 

* Any iUuitratiTe ■waA on £pn>ti aneh as Th* Hiilory of 
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The confinnation lent to that Darrative by geo- 
graphical exploratioa is not less noteworthy. Geo- 
graphical explorers have followed the line of the 
great pilgrimage ; they have been able to see 
where the nation could have crossed an arm of the 
Bed Sea in the manner described in the Biblical 
narratiTe ; where a passage might easily have been 
made for the people by an ebb tide and a strong 

Ancient Egypt, b7 Di. BawUDson, or The Ancittit Egf/ptiam, hj Sit 
J. Gardner Wilkinson, D. C. L., F. B. S., eto., contaiua illnatra- 
tiona ot Egyptiaii raiilizalioa whioh serve to tloov light on inci- 
deotal rafeT«iio<« in the Biblical hiator;. For a general stady of 
traoh eluoidatjons, and the confirmation given to Bible history bf 
the ancient monnmeots, see Rectnt Reeearck in Bible Landi, Her- 
man V. Hilprecht,Pb. D.,D.D. ; The Bibie and Modem Diicmieriet, 
by Heaaj A. Harpei of tihe Palegtine Eiplomtioa Fond { and 
History, Propheey, and the Monumentt, by J. F. MeCnidy, Ph. D., 
IiL. D., ProfeasiK of Oriental Laogn^es in the UniTeimt? Cid- 
lege, Toronto. A single paragiaph &om Mr. Harper's hook may 
serre to indicate the nature, thoi^h not the eiteot, of the oon- 
flrmatdon lent ta the Hebrew history of the Eiodna hy modem 
inrestigatiraus in %7pt " Before we leave these springs let ns 
Boro np what the i«esnt Bibtioal guns have been. The tma 
■tarting-p<nat of the Ezodns, with the city of Fithom, has bean 
fonnd. Thsn, also, that ths Hebrew worda tiauslated in the Au- 
thorized Version do not mean 'Red Sea' bnt '8e« of Beeds.' 
Also we have found that ' the tonffae of the Egyptian Sea ' at the 
time of the Eiodns extended to the present Lake Timsah ; that 
owing tfl the elevation of the ground (hat ' sea ' ' dried up,' and 
left lakes of braakiab water, throngh which the present Snei Csnal 
runs ; that the Tsraelitas oroased ' the Sea of Beeds ' somewhere 
near Lake Timaah, and then went ' three days ' jonmey in the 
wilderness of Etham, and pitched in Marah ' (Nam. miiL 8). 
The; had come to Harah, and find the ' waters of Marah ' bitter. 
We have teen that these ' Mfisa ' springs are ' bitter,' that they 
have a depodt ot bog iron ore in some, and others are ' brackish.' " 
F.8d. 
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vind ; and where quicksands exist which inter- 
pret the disaster which oTerwhelmed the pursiung 
Egyptians. In a simihtr manner, almost ereiy 
step of the jonmey from Eg3rpt to Monnt Sinai 
has been identified ; and a great plain whidi 
would well serve for the encampment of Israel 
at the foot of Mount Sinu is there to indicate 
at least the probability of such an encampment.^ 
It is tme that a historical novelist can describe 
witli geographical accuracy any scene through 
which bis hero is supposed to pass ; but, in fact, 
the novelist is rarely accurate, and imaginative hifr< 
tory, lacking the deliberate purpose of the profes- 
sional romancer, generally lacks even the vrai- 
semUance which the romancer is able to impart to 
his narratives. Similar considerations to those 
which Professor Sohliemann's explorations have 
famished in support of a historical ba^is for the 
Iliad constitnte a much stronger argument for 
the substantial historicity of the story of the Exodus 
and the encampment in the wilderness. 

It may, then, be assumed that Moses was one 
of the people of Israel ; that in his education hn 

1 Fm QlDfitiatiaii of this geoffisphiiial oonBirnktwu <rf the Bs- 
blew hiitory of the Exodus and the marah to Snuai and t^MDoe 
to tiie Promiaed Laud, see ITie Daert «/* the Exodat, by E. H. 
Palmar, M. A., especially ohap. zxr. He tbiis (at p. 434) (mma np 
bis ooneloaioiia : " We oaimot, perhaps, ever hope to identify all 
the statioiia and lootditiea mentioned in the Bible aooonnt of the 
Eiodna, but enongh baa been reoorered to enable as to trace Ae 
more impartant lines of marah, and to follow the Israelites in 
their seTeral journeys from EgTpt ta Sioai, fmm Sinai to Kadeah, 
and fiom Qienoe to the Promised Iiand." 
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received all that the most civilized state of his time 
could give him ; that, by birth, b; education, and 
by nature, he had the qualities of a prophet and a 
statesman ; and that, being bo equipped, be led the 
people of Israel out of Egypt to the great plain at 
ihe foot of Mount Siniu, where he gave them their 
constitution. That constitution b contained in 
what is admitted by all critics — the conservative 
and progreBsive, traditional and modem — to be 
the oldest complete book in the Bible.^ It con- 
sists of the twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-tbird chapters of Exodus, and, I think, of 
the first eight verses also of the twenty-fourth. It 
is probable also that, if the nineteenth chapter is 
not a part of the Book of the Covenant, it embodies 
essential principles which belong to the same age.' 

^ Not the oldrat vritiiigi — die Song of Deborah, for example, 
b probably olderi — but tlie oldest book in the Bible. It is 
knawu as the Book of the Coveiuuit 

' It ii tme that amaa oritics attribute the book, not oul; In tis 
prsBent form bnt io its essentia] contents, ka an age mneh later 
than that of Moaes. WelUuHuen argnes agsiiut the Moaaia an- 
thonhip of the Deealogne. History of Itrad, Joliiu Wellhaiueii, 
p. 43fi. Dr. Badde thus atatee the argmnent from (he evolati<a- 
Ist'fl pc^t of riev : " Many Bobolars, while relinqiiiHluiig every- 
thing else, have Ined to aave the Ten Cammandineiits, the 
■ Mosaio ' moral law, fat theoa oldest times. Now the Ten Com- 
numdmeatB baaa all tiieic demands on the nature of the God of 
IsraeL It, then, they really did oome from this period, it appeals 
that thoro existed, even in the earliest Idmes, a ooneeption of Qod 
m> sablime that hardly anything conld have lemuned for tlie 
prophets to do. This of itaelf ahenld sufELoe to shov the impossi- 
bility of the Mosaic origin of the Ten Commandments." Btligion 
<lfltrael to the ExiU, Karl Badde, D. D., p. 32. This ai^ument 
ignores the existence of geniuses in hoiuan bistor; who sniicipata 
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At tliis point let the reader lay down this volume 
and read through this Booh of the Covenant ; it 

thuT fellowB and pcocltuin tniths to which the isoa only gntda- 
ally urivei. Prof. William Jamea baa well wid that ' ' (he evo- 
lationary Tieir of history, Then it denies the rital importanoe of 
indiTidnal inidatiTS, is, then, an ntterly Ta^ne and iuisinenti&! 
oonoepdon, a lapse from modem eoientiflo det^muniam into the 
moat ancient oriental fataliam." The WUl to Believe, p. 245. 
That Moaea was a apiritnal g;euina, with anoh power of iDdindiiBl 
initiadTe, all Hebrew hiatoiy oombinsa to teatify, and moat aohol- 
ars omonr in believing ita taatimony. So eren Wellhanaen : " Tbs 
tiio» of Moaea ia inTariably ragai-ded aa the properly eieatlTfl 
period in laiael'a hiatory. . . . The projdiets who cams after 
gtne, it ia tme, greatar diatiDOtiieaK to the peculiar oharaoter of 
tlie Nation ; but they did not make it, on the cotitnry, it made 
thwn." HiitoTy of Itrad, Jnliiu WoUliansen, p. 432. This does 
not seam to me to oonnst with bis apparent theory that the Ten 
Canunandmenta have a late prophetio origin j beoanse the Ten 
Conunaodmenta are onmistakably the real monl tnalring ^f Qie 
Nation, if not as a formal code oertaioly aa a system of moial 
jnindples. A oorreapondent writing to me objeota to the state- 
ment that tiie Book of the Covenant is llie oldeat book in the 
Bible. How can it be, he aahi, " as old even is Denteronomy, 
when the latter (chapter v.) knows no more powerful sanction tac 
the observance of the Sabbath than the memny of tiie nnresting 
slavery in Egypt ? Snroly, if, with the miter of the Book of the 
Covenant, tiie Denteronomiat had known any story of creation- 
leat, he oonld not have failed to addnoe that far more tremen- 
doos aanation." lUa argDinent aseomea that the Ten Command- 
ments ezialed originally in the form in which they are oratained 
in the Book of the Covenant. Aa staled in tbe text, I believe that 
tJie explanatory matter was added in both editions of the Ten 
Commandments (Eiod. zx. 1-17 ; Dent. v. 0-21) at a later date ; 
it ia only the essential principles in the form given below which 
were probably Mosuo. The Hos^o anthorship of tiie Book of 
the Covenant, not in its literary form but in its esaential prin- 
i^dea, and espeoially of the Ten Commandments, is maintained 
■nd emphasized by Ewald : " There is no well-fonnded donbt 
that the Ten Comnuutdmenta are derived from Moses, in their 
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will DOt take him long. Let him then endeavor 
to imagine the mental and moral condition of the 
people to whom its instrnctions were imparted. 
They iiad just emei^ed from a slavery which bad 
stifled any independent moral or intellectual deyel- 
opment ; in which they had been subject to a peo- 
ple whom Herodotus describes as " religious to ex- 
cess, far beyond any other race of men " ; ' a people 
who made an elaborate sacrificial system a means 

genenl import, theb pmeDt older, and eren in their peouliar 
iatigastg^ They are genainelj Mosbio in «lBeiioe, and compriae 
the highest truths vhioh the new religion bronght into the vodd, 
in so far as they may be sonmied up in a few short Hentencea tor 
everybody, and are ezpraased with so mnob preciuon md order 
as of Itself to indicate a snperior mind. Their anat^^ement pos- 
nmmiin Uie moat antique simplicity imaginable, and has ilaelf be- 
eome tbe model of many nmilar seriea of laws, in gronpa of fiye 
and ten. They are moreoTsr twioe (E^xod. zz. and Dent v.) 
placed at the head of all expooitians of the Moaaie religion ; and 
in both oaaea distinctly marked as most sacred and peonliar 
woids. And whereas there are several peonliar ezprenians, even 
in the ten very brief sentences of wbioh tbey nndonbt«dly origi- 
nally oondstod, both the oofoes now extant insert several addi- 
tions and explanationB — an infallible criterion of a very ancient 
text varionsly interpreted in after-times — ataztin this respect 
witbont a parallel in the Old Testament" Hiitory ofltrad, Hein- 
riob Ewald, vol il. p. 19. This view o£ the date of the Ten Com- 
mandments is enteituned by the majority of the modem soholara 
of the evangelioal libersl school ; by W. Robertson Smith, I^ 
OU ToAavuMt in &e JaeiA Chvrch, pp. 335-338 ; by ChaJea A. 
Bi^rgs, The Stndg ^ Hols Seriptwe, p. 118; by A. B. Bnoe, 
AjM^agOkt, ohap. iv. pp. 208-216 ; by Arthnr Penrhyii Stanley, 
Xceluro on the Hittory of (Ac Jeieisk ChurA, leot viL pp. 194-108 ; 
and apparently by S. R. Drirer, Introdai^im to the Literaiwre of 
Ae CHd Tt$tamaH, pp. 81-35. 
* Heradotus, quoted in Rawlinson's SUtars of Egypt, i. 320. 
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at ODce of glori^Qg the goda and of supporting 
and enriching the prieBts ; a people who knew no- 
thing of the esoteric doctrine of monotheiBm, the 
knowledge of which was sedulonsly gnarded from 
the uninitiated ; who worshiped inuumerahle in- 
carnations and manifeBtations of the deity, from 
the son to the sacred heetle ; whose fear of future 
hell and hopes of future heaven gave to the priest- 
hood a power which they were not slow to nse; 
whose moral life indicates that the ethical precepts 
of thfur saored boohs were not much better known 
than the spiritual monotheism of their speoiallj illu- 
minated philosophers ; and who were dominated 
by a priesthood which controlled literature, educa- 
tion, science, and polities in the interest of their 
own ecclesiastical order, and were the master spii^ 
its in every event of life, public aud private.' 

The simplicily of the religious and ethical ideas 
contained in the Book of the Covenant is the 
more striking when contrasted with the ideals and 
ptactices of the country in which Israel had so long 
dwelt. The book is as remarkable for what it 
omits as for what it contains. It is practically 
silent respecting any future life, any sacrificial sys- 
tem, any eoolesiastical ritual, any organized priest- 
hood, any form of what was then universally and 
is even now generally termed religious duty. It is 
purely spiritual in its conception of God and of 
his worship, and wholly non-ritualistio and almost 
1 Bat'BM^Uraaa't HiMry of Egypt, L eh^ z.; emiiMTe ah«p> 
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exclusively ethical io its interpretatioa of the divine 
will. Its fundamental principles are incorporated 
in ten conunandments, which in their original form 
probably read substantially as follows : ^ — 

I am Jehovah thy God which broi^ht thee oat of the 
land of f^iypt, the honse of Bervants. 

Thou shalt have no other gods. 

Thou sbalt not make any graven image* 

Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God in 
vain. 

Bemember the Sabbath day to kee^ it holy.* 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thon Bhalt not kilL 

Hum ehalt not steaL 

Thon ehalt not commit adoltery. 

Thon Bhalt not bear fa^ witness i^punst thy neigh- 
\ata. 

Thon shalt not covet. 

The rest of the Book of the Covenant is litUe 
more than an illustration and an application of 
these princitdcs to specific ccmditiona in society, or 
a modification or amelioration of some of those 
conditions, snch as slavery, in accordance with the 
spirit of these principles. Some of these applica- 
tions clearly belong to a later date, since they would 

1 Thii is the view of must modem •ehoUn, nwli « Gwald, 
DriTST, Briggv, Stanle?, Brnoe, and others. For tile gnmndi on 
whioh this ojniiioD is based the reader ia referred to these anthora 
as mtei in the preoeding iiat«s. 

' That is, aet apart The Bnbsequent additdons nndonbtedly 
tmly interpret iti purpose — to secnie rest to a. people who aa 
(lav«s had liTsd in perpetnal servile drudgery. 
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be wholly inapplicable to the migratory coDdition 
of lorael wbile dwelling in tents in the wilderness.* 
Bat the fundamental principles of this Hebiaio 
constitution are as radical as they are simple, and 
are equally applicable to all epochs and all peoples. 
Leaving their theological and ecclesiastical aspects 
to be considered in the following article, I propose 
in this article to state the political aspects of these 
principles, and to show how the political life of the 
nation was grounded in and developed out of them. 

The fundamental principle of this constitution 
is that religion is the basis of the state and the 
ground of authority for law ; that, in other words, 
all just law is divine in its origin, nature, and sanc- 
tions. 

There are two ocmtrasted conceptions respecting 
the basis of the state and the gronnd of authority 
for law which have claimed the sufirages of man- 
kind. The first is the doctrine that authority rests 
upon power. Law, according to this opinion, is a 
command or series of commands, given by one man 
or body of men, to another man or body of men. 
It is law because the person or persons issuing it 
have power to punish the person or persons to 
whom it is issued, for disobedience. Of this con- 
ception of law John Austin may be regarded as 
the chief historical exponent. " A command," he 
says, " is an order issued by a superior to an infe- 
rior. It is a signification of desire distinguished 

* E. g., chap, nii., G, 6, 1. There were no vineTarda, do 
ituiding coin, uui no hooMt id the wjldsmeae. 
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by this peouliarily, — that the party to whom it is 
directed is liable to evil from the oUier, in case lie 
comply not with the desire. . . . The evil is called 
a sanction, and the comnmnd, or duty, is said to 
be aancUotied by the ohanoe of incarring the eviL 
. . . All oommands, however, are not laws. That 
term is reserved for those commands which oblige 
geneially to the performance of acts of a olass." 
These principles lead to and are incorporated in 
the following definitions : ** (1) Laws, being com- 
mands, emanate from a determinate source; (2) 
Every sanction is an evil annexed to a command ; 
(3) Every duty implies a command, and chiefly 
means obnoxiousness to the evils annexed to com- 
mands." ^ This is in efFect a philosophical state- 
ment of the doctrine popularly embodied in the 
maxim, " Might makes rigbt" The right of the 
snperior to command depends upon his power to 
enforce his commands. Notwithstanding the high 
authority for it, it is none other than the philoso- 
phy which underlies all despotism. 

In striking contrast to this is the philosophy 
implied in the parenthetic statement in the Deda^ 
ration of Independence that "government rests 
npon the consent of the governed." Of the philo- 
sophy embodied in this maxim Konsseau is the aUest 
modem exponent. He taught that man was origi- 
nally in a state of nature, which was a state of 
absolute freedom ; that in this freedom men were 

I Ena/chpattia BritaTuiiea, aitiela Lftw. Sw also Hwne on 
Ancient Law, pp. 6, T. 
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brought into eontmoal eonfiict of interosts and 
oonsegaent disadvantages ; that they, thereforfl, 
consented to surrender some of this freedom for 
the advBnt^es which an orderly government woold 
bring with it, and tliat this imaginary agreement, 
or *' social contract," was the basis of all just gov- 
ernment.^ 

If the first theory is that which underlies deapot 
ism, the second is that which underlies anarchy.^ 
Upon the theory of the " social contract " there is 
really no such thing as authority. Law is simply 
a form of consent, or at least derives all its author- 

^ For a good oriHoBl Booaunt of Bonaseaa'a doctrine of Hie So- 
(dal Contract, »« Roimtaa, b; Jahn Morley, toI. it ohap. iiL Sea 
also, for a briefer deseriptioii of it by more hovtilo critiofit A Ctfrt- 
Uay of Rt!B(Aution, \)j William S. Lilly, chap. L, and Pq^uioT 
Government, by Sir Henry 8. Mains, pp. 154-102. 

^ And anarahy ia only mother form of despotism ; tliB deapot- 
iam of the many in liau of that of the one or of the few. See this 
abDndantly illoatnted in Taine's FrenA Sevolution, book L To 
thUsfieot De Taaqneville bean eloqnsDt tostimany : *'If the abeo- 
Inte poirer of a majority were to be anbstitated, by demoentia 
natiiMU, for all the different powera whioh cheeked or retarded 
oreimuch the ener^^ of indiridDal minds, the evil wcnld only hsva 
changed character. Men would not have fomid the means i>f in- 
dependent life ; they would rimply hais discoTered (no eaay task) 
a new phynogncony of servitude. There is, — and I osnnot repeat 
it too often, — there ia here matter for profound reflection to those 
who look on freedom of thought as a holy thing, and who hate 
not only the despot, bat deBpotiam. For myself, when I feel tiu> 
hand of power lie heavy on my brow, I care bnt little to know 
who oppreaaea me ; and I am not the more dispoaed to pass 
beneath the yoke bsoanae it is held ont to me by the srms of a 
million of men." Demoeraeg in America, Alexia De TocqneriUsi 
pp. 12, 13. 
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ity from a consent, real or implied. The maxim 
tliat '* government rests on the consent of the gov- 
erned " still continnea popular ; but the philosophy 
of which it is an expression has long since been 
abandoned by all historical and philosophical stu- 
deots. There never was such a state of nature as 
Bouseeau imagines ; there never was such a Booial 
contract as he has oonceived. The earlier stipes 
of life are not those of liberty, but those of abso- 
lutism. As Rousseau's theory has no basis in his- 
tory, so it has none in analogy. The government 
of the father does not depend on the consent o£ 
the children, nor that of the teacher on the con- 
sent of the pupil, nor that of Qod on the consent of 
men. No more does the government of the state 
depend on the consent of the citizens. For America 
the notion that government rests on the consent of 
the governed was forever demolished by the Civil 
"War. 

The basic principle of the Hebrew government 
was neither the authority of one man over other 
men because he has power to enforce his com- 
mands, nor the consent of other men to accept the 
will of one man — that is, the consent of the 
governed ; it was the authority of Almighty Gxtd. 
There are certain great natural laws — of heat, of 
light, of electricity, of gravitation. Men neither 
make t^m nor nnmahe them, mend them nor 
modify lihem. They must obey them, and then they 
can nse them ; but they violate them at their peril. 
So there are laws of health which men neither 
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inak« nor unmake, mend nor modify. If we obey 
them, we hare health ; if we disobey them, we 
sicken and die. The fnodamental principle of the 
Hebraic commonwealth was that there are great 
moral laws by which human society is bound 
t(^ther. These laws men neither make nor un- 
make, mend nor modify. They are not dependent 
upon the will of monarch, oligarchy, aristocracy, 
or public assembly. They are eternal, absolute, 
immutable. We must find out what they are and 
obey them, or suffer the penalty of our ignorance 
or our willfuluess. "The seat of law," says 
Hooker, " is in the bosom of Almighty God." 
This is the doctrine of the Hebraic common- 
wealth. Neitlier Czar nor Cooncil of Ten nor Brit- 
ish Parliament nor American Congress can make 
law. All that man can do, whatever govemmetital 
mechanism he adopts, is to ascertain what are the 
laws of social order, and apply them to the pro- 
blems of hia own time and hia own community. 
This is the first and fundamental principle of the 
Hebraic commonwealth; the authority for law is 
neither the power of one man to enforce his will 
over other men nor the consent of the governed ; 
it is the authority of the one and only Lawgiver. 
If by our governmental oi^anization we ascertain 
what the law of the social order is, we shaU do 
well ; if we fail to ascertain, or, ascertuning, fail 
to obey, we shall do ill. 

The second principle or congeries of principles 
in the Hebraic oouBtitution is found in its Htat«- 
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ment of the esseotial laws of the social order. 
These are Teiy simple and very vitaL They were 
stated in the Ten Commandments in concrete 
fotms, but they are concrete forms of great prin- 
ciples which may be restated somewhat thus: 
Spiritual reverence for God ; preservatioo of some 
time free from the dmdgety of toil for the develop- 
meut of the higher nature ; respect for parents ; 
regard for the rights of person, of t^ family, of 
property, of repntation ; and, last, this respect real 
and spontaneous, not formal and enforced. 

When a community bases government on either 
the power of the governor, leading to despotism, or 
on the consent of the governed, leading to anarchy, 
it violates the first of these laws. When it sub- 
stitutes symbols for realities, promotes and en- 
courages the spirit of irreverence, devotes all its 
energies to material advancement, forgetting all 
need of and all miaistry to the higher life, and 
makes every day a workday, and wealth the mea- 
sure of prosperity, it violates the second, third, 
and fourth laws. When, throE^h the disregard of 
parents, it suffers the disintegration of the family, 
which is itself the unit of organized society, and so 
prepares the way for widespread social disorder, it 
violates the fiftii law. When it fails to afford 
protection of the innocent from tbe oppressions of 
the strong or tbe violence of mobs, or suffers such 
industrial conditions as destroy men and women 
and children before their time in mining and man- 
ufacturing industries, it violates tbe sixth law. 
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When it permits the practice of polygamy, or en- 
oonrages licentiooBnesa in legalized forms by free- 
dom of divorce, it violates ttie seventh law. When 
it taxes a helpless and prostrate people under 
forms of lav, giving them by law none of the 
benefits for which governments are organized, it 
violates the eighth law. When it allows honored 
citizens whose life has been devoted to the public 
service of the community to be slandered by a 
smsational ^d anprincipled press, and continaes 
to give the press its support, it violates the ninth 
law. When it depends wholly or chiefly on force 
to muntain these laws, failing to furnish anch 
education as will make obedience to them voluntary 
and spontaneous, it violates the tenth law. These 
are the fundamental laws of human Ufe. Their 
maintenance is essential to social order. No so- 
caUed laws are just which do not work in harmony 
with them. 

These ethical and spiritual laws, as simple as 
they are fundamental, are easily apprehended by 
mankind. Their sanction is in the universal eon- 
science. This is tlie third principle of the Mosaic 
oonatitution. The force of these laws does not lie 
primarily in the power of the human governor to 
enforce it ; nor does it lie in the consent of the 
governed ; it lies in the inherent authority of 
divine law and in the sanction given to that law \ff 
human conscience. This principle is rect^ized 
in the history of the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments. Moses, it is sud, came down from Moont 
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Sinai, Babmitted to the people the question whether 
they woold accept Jehovah as their king and his 
vill as their law, and "all the people answered 
tc^ther and s^d, All that Jehoyah hath spoken 
we will do." This acceptance by the people of 
the divine constitution gives to the Book of the 
Covenant, which contains the Ten Commandments, 
its name ; gives, indeed, to the collection of books 
in which that Book of the Covenant is found the 
ancient title, the " Old Testament," or " Old 
Covenant" Throughout their history the relation 
between God and Israel was treated as a covenant 
relation. The prophetic indictments of Israel 
were not merely because they had violated the 
divine law, but because they had broken thetr 
covenant with their Qod. The law was not im- 
posed upon them ; it was accepted by them ; its 
authority was divine, and they bad recognized 
their obligations to obey it. This fact is written 
lai^ in Hebrew history. There are no threats of 
punisbment in a future life ; there are no promises 
of rewards in a future life ; no priesthood is vested 
with power to enforce the law by appeals to super- 
stitious fears, as the law was enforced in the Middle 
Ages. Nor was there permitted to Israel in its 
governmental ideals a standing army to enforce 
gainst a recalcitrant people the laws which they 
had made their own by their acceptance of them. 
" Out of Zion shall come forth the law," said one 
of Israel's great prophets. That is, the obliga- 
tion of law was a religious obligation recognized 
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by the oonsoienoe of the people to wlioin it was 
given. 

These three principles, then, were at the foun- 
dation of the Hebraic commonwealth : first, that 
reverence for God and acoeptanee of his authority 
is the basis of a free state ; second, that the gen- 
eral laws of the social order are very simple, 
though their applications may be diverse and com- 
plicated ; third, that for a peaceful and a free 
people acceptance of these laws is necessary, and 
in a free commonwealth they must depend pri- 
marily for their support on the conscience of the 
people themselves. On these principles as a foun- 
dation was built the Hebraic commonwealth ; his- 
tory has proved them to be the fonndatdon of all 
truly free governments. How they were applied 
in Uie Hebrew commonwealth will be the subject 
for consideration in the oext chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DEUTEBONOmC CODB 

It is clear from the sabaeqnent history of tlie 
Hebrews that only the foundations of the national 
Btrnoture were laid daring tiie lifetime <rf Moses. 
The superstmctiue was not instantly reared thereon, 
but was the product of centuries (^ national growth. 
It does not come within the province of this Tolome 
to trace in detail the national history of Israel, 
The general outlines of that history are familiar to 
every reader of the English Bible. For three cen- 
turies the tribes existed in scattered and separate 
commanitieB, without a constitution, an organized 
government, or efEective law. Iieaders arose from 
time to time called " judges," though tbeir func- 
tion was executive rather than judicial, and military 
rather than executive. These leaders were not 
elected by the people, nor did they inherit their 
otBce. They assumed authority by reason of some 
force or vigor of character which made them e£S- 
cient in protecting the people against foreign foes, 
or made them the subjects of popular admiration 
by reason of special feats of valor.' Much of the 

1 " Their antlicratT waa dmne, or, u we ■bonld uj, moral, in ha 
chaiaotec ; it nated upon that apontaneaiia leoognitaon of the idea 
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time tlie tribes were Subject to predator; nuds by 
surrounding nations ; part of the time they were 
in absolute snbjeotion to omd and unscrupulous 
foes. Within the tribes themselves there was prao- 
tically no law. " Every man did what was right 
in his own eyes." At length, under one of these 
leaders — Saol — the tribes were united in a vigor- 
ous and successful campaign ; under his BUOcesBor, 
David, they were oi^;anized into a united kingdom ; 
and this kingdom, nnder his son Solomon, grew in 
size, in wealth, and in apparent prosperity. But 
the spirit of liberty in a people whose blood and 
whose essential principles united to make them 
jealous of their freedom, the spirit of restlessness 
which was inherited from their colonial days, and 
the grievous ezactions levied upon them by a king 
who lived in almost Oriental splendor, induced re- 
hellion after his death. In the reign of his suc- 
cessor ten of tiie twelve tribes seceded ; the nation 
was tent in twain ; a new capital was established ; 
an idolatrous worship imitating that of Egypt was 
set up in Samaria for the seceding tribes ; and the 
history of the Jews flows thereafter in a divided 
stream as that of Israel and Judah. After two 
hundred years of increasing profligacy, Israel, or 
more accurately a large proportion of its popula- 
tion, was carried away captive by the Assyrians, 
and their oonntry was repopulated by a colony from 
the land of their oaptorg, A mongrel population 

of right wtuoli, though unBxpreond, was alive and wotking among 
thetiibea." 3^ Siffory a/" Jinul, by Julius Wellhamen, p. 436. 
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supplaoted the tribes of Hebrew origin, a hybrid 
religioD the worship of Jehovah.' The two re- 
mainiDg tribes, retaioing the capital uid the temple, 
preserved their nationality under the name of 
Judab, but, changing their religion with the chan- 
ging opinions of their rulers, ontrivaled their sister 
Israel in oomiption." This corraption reached its 
climax under Manasseh, the fourteenth king ot the 
southern kingdom. His reign of over half a cen- 
tury was characterized not only by the establish- 
ment of paganism as the religion of the state, but 
by a consequent reign of licentioamess and inuno- 
rality impossible to describe and almost impossible 
to imagine. The worship of the heavenly bodies 
was restored ; the name of Moloch became a com- 
mon oath ; human sacrifice was reinstated ; there 
was a succession of small furnaces in the streets for 
which the children gathered wood and in which 
their parents baked cakes as offerings to Astarte ; 
the roofs of the houses were converted into places 
of worship and of incense-burning to the heathen 
gods ; the temple vessels were consecrated to Baal ; 
the altar in front of the temple was desecrated ; 
and the ark itself was removed from the Holy of 
Holies. An attempt made by faithful prophets 
to stem this current of heathenbm was met by a 
wholesale religious persecution of all the followers 
of Jehovah, and by a reign of terror against all 
who dared remain faithful to the religion of their 
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fathers.^ During this half-century the religious 
writings as well as the religious prinoiplea of the 
Jewish nation were forgotten. Such ecclesiaBtioal 
literatnre as had grown up during the preceding 
centuries was kept within the priestly ciroles. The 
people knew even less about ecolesiastioism then 
than they do to^ay. 

Then it was that an unknown prophet arose, 
resolved to do what he could to bring Israel back 
to the simple reUgion of Moses. Inspired by the 
teaching of preceding prophets of his own nation, 
such as Isaiah and Micah, and perhaps also by 
echoes of the prophecies from the northern king- 
dom fA such men as Elijah, Amos, and Hosea, the 
unknown gathered together whatever there was of 
ancient law in manuscript and of ancient counsel 
in current traditions, and rewrote the laws of 
Moses, codifying both manuscript and tradition, 
modifying both and adding to them new regula- 
tions in the spirit of the old, and new applications 
of the old to the conditions and problems of his 
own time. The discovery of his writing would 
have insured the death of the author and the de- 
struction of the manuscript. The temple was still 
a literary centre, and somewhere in its archives 
the prophet hid the book. Here, after Manasseh'a 
death, the manuscript was discovered, brought 
to the new and reforming king, Josiah, accepted 
by him as a divinely inspired interpretation of 

1 2 Kings zzL 1-16; niu. 4; xzIt, 4; 2 Chnn. xniii.l-lOi 
Iaa.lzy. 3; Jer. Tu. n,18,31; fiii 2 ; adv. 13 j Zeph.L6. 
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MoBaisin, and made the inspitation and guide of 
what was both a great religious revival and a great 
political reformatioii. To this codification, by an 
onknown prophet of the seventh century, of Mosaic 
precepts and principles, additions were made sub- 
sequently by other writers. The whole constitutes 
the Book of Deuteronomy. How much of it is 
truly Mosaic, how much of it was contributed by 
the unknown author in the reign of Manasseh, how 
much is of even subsequent date, it is not possible 
now to determine with absolute accuracy, nor is it 
neoessaiy. The value of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy does not depend upon its Mosaic authorship. 
1\A value depends upon the fact that it is the ex- 
pression of the faithful few in a degenerate e^ to 
the fundamental principles of the founder of their 
church and their nation. 

I must refer the reader to other hooka for the 
reasons which have led scholars to the conclusion 
respecting the nature of the Book of Denteronomy 
here so briefly stated.^ Those reasons lie partly in 
the structure of the book itself. It consists in form 
of at least three distinct speeches, together with 
two poems, all of them put into the mouth of 
Moses. We must either suppose that Moses wrote 
these orations, or that they were taken down ver- 
^ The reader who denrea s mora thorongh duonsaiDn of the 
oheracter, contents, date, and aothOnhi]) of the Book of Danter- 
(momy will find it tn ProfesBor George F, Moore's article on 
DenteroDom; in tlie Ci/dopadia Bibtica, and in Dr. Drirei's 
IntndiKrtiini to the Book of DeDtenmomy in the International 
Critical Ckmrneaiary. 
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batim by some contemporaneoua reporter and then 
miraculously preserred tlurougli the interrening 
ages ; or else, as the modem soholar does, that this 
form iraa employed by a later prophet in aooord- 
anoe with the custom of his times, to give dramatic 
effect to teaching which he intended should embody 
the spirit of Mosaic prophecy in its application to 
a later age. It depends partly on the way in which 
the laws in the Book o£ Deuteronomy fit the re- 
forms initiated by Josiah, which are declared by 
the historian to have been based upon a law-book 
found in the temple. It depends partly on the 
title of the hook itself, which signifies the ** second 
law," or " second giving of the law," a title which, 
derived apparently from the earliest ^es, at least 
indicates that from the earliest ages the book was 
regarded as a second or supplementary edition of 
the Mosaic legislation. 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that those 
are mistaken who suppose that the new oritioism 
regards the Book of Deuteronomy as a pious fraud. 
This would, indeed, seem to me to be an impossible 
hypothesis. Pious frauds have been perpetrated 
by pious men, it is true, but always either in some 
selfish or in some ecclesiastical interest — that is, 
either for the benefit of the writer or for the 
advantage of some churchly organization. An 
ethical book founded upon frand would be an 
anomaly in literature. The Book of Deuteronomy 
is not an ecclesiastical book ; it is not written ib 
the interest <^ tiie imeB^kood ; it is essentially an 
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ethical book. Its ethical staodards are noble, its 
tone throughout pure and practical. It is morally 
inconceivable that suoli a book shonld be inspired 
by dishonest motives ; equally inconceivable that a 
great moral revolution, like that wrought in the 
reign of Josiah, should be inspired by a pious 
fraud ; and the modem critic does not regard the 
Book of Deuteronomy as a fraud. Books written 
by one man in the name and phiaseolt^ of another 
are not uncommon in literature. Defoe's history 
of the plague of London is not a frand because it 
purports to be written by one who had passed 
through the scenes of the plague, though it was not 
written for fifty years afterward ; Plato's report of 
the dialogues of Socrates is not a fraud because no 
man can tell how much of the thought in the dia* 
logues belongs to Socrates and how much to Plato. 
Seven centuries after Moses a prophet writes a 
book, in which he incorporates the current tradi- 
tions respecting Mosaic laws ; elaborates, modifies, 
interprets, and applies them to existing social 
conditions; couches them in the language of the 
great statesman ; after a fashion of historians in 
all ages puts them dramatically in the statesman's 
mouth ; and then, as if to prevent any reader from 
imagining that he intends these manuscripts to be 
taken as actual rescripts of the original law, de- 
scribes them as a second law.^ To call this a fraud 
is to confound moral distinctions by treating a 
oommon literary method, pursued by writers in all 
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^es of the world without obloquy, as though it 
were a literary forgery.' 

It is in the Book of the Corenaut and in the 
Book of Deuteronomy that we are chiefly to find 
the political institutions of the Hebrew people, 
though light ia thrown upon those institutioDs by 
incidental references in their sacred history. Not 
is it difficult to trace the institutions which grew 
up in the eight centuries that intervened between 
these two publicationa, back to the essendal prin- 
ciples involved in the Book of the Covenant : the 
religious basis of the state, the ethical nature of 
law, and its sanction in the conscience of the 
people. 

All Oriental nations were absolute despotisms. 
In the Hebraic oonunonwealth the three depart- 
ments of government, the executive, the legislative, 
and the judicial, were clearly discriminated. There 
were two representative assemblies : one the Jewish 
house of representatives, known as the Great Con- 
gregation, which reflected the popular will ; the 
other a smaller body, the elders of the tribe or the 
nation, who acted as counselors of the executive, 
cooperated in making treaties, and exercised certain 
judicial functions. It was the Great Congregalion 
diat on the report of the twelve spies voted not to 

1 "The tmththat 'thelawoameliy MuaeB,' that the funndatioii 
of thia saored jorisprudenDe was I^d by tJiu fonnder, tiiat die 
gpenoB of the l&te growth prooeeded from him, is not imbTerted by 
finding that from one period to another there irae a gradual ex- 
pansion." Qoorge P. Fiaher, D. D., Address before Intenuitioiul 
CoDgiegadoual Cooncil, Boston, Sept., 1&9S. 
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undertake the subjugation oi Canaan, inducted into 
office Josiab, ratified the seleotioa of Saul as king, 
carried into efieet the proposal of Solomon to 
establish the ark of the Lord at Jerusalem.^ It 
was the elders vho made treaties, tried capital 
offeoses, uid enforced the execution of the kvs. 
It waa both judicial and ^ceoutive.^ There was 
a jodieiary who were ai^>arently elected by the 
people themselTes ; ' who were forbidden to take 
fees from their suitors or to pay any regard to the 
social standing of those who had causes before 
Uiem ; and whose authority, it ia clear from many 
instances in Jewish history, was far from being 
merely nominal.* ExecutiTe authority was, after 
the time of Saul, vested in a king, but his powers 
were limited. The Jewish monarch was a consti- 
tntional monarch ; no foreigner could receive the 
imperial crown, no cavalry could be oi^anized by 
the king to harry t^e kingdom, no heavy taxation 
conld be levied for the benefit of the king and his 
court ; he could establish no harem, he was himself 
subject to the laws of the realm.^ That these re. 
strictions on the authority of the king, though 
sometimes disregarded, were teal, not merely for- 
mal, is evident from the fact that so nnscrupulous 
a despot as Ahab was not able to accomplish bo 

> Nnm. »iT. 1-a, 10; txjtL 18-23; 1 Cliron. »m. 1-S ; lEuiga 
tHL 1-6 ; Nmn. xi. 10, n ; Jo«h. it 18-21 ; Jer. xuL 10-18. 

> JmOi. iz. IS-2I I Jei. nvL lO-ltL 
■ Exod. zriiL 10-^ ; Dent. L 0-14^ 

* LgT.sii.15t zziT.a2; Dent, i IT; xil. 10; Eiod. iifi.31. 

* Dent xtiL 14-2a 
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aimple an aet of deBpotism as the unjoat absorption 
of a peasant's estate except by bribing the regnlu'ly 
congtitnted judges of the land.^ With these pro- 
visions for the proteetioQ of the people from the 
despotic power of their rulers, anparalleled in that 
period of history, were other provisions equally 
lemartable for their justice and humanity. Mr. 
Kobert Ingersoll has spoken of the cruel code of 
Moses, under which hundreds of crimes were pun- 
ished with death. In point of fact, only twelve 
crimes were punished with death ander this code,' 
whereas, as late as A. D. 1600, two hundred aod 
sixty-three were punished with death in £agland. 
Attainder was forbidden,' human life, liberty, and 
proper^ were guarded by special proviuons in 
accordance with the spirit of the Ten Command- 
ments — that is, tite Hebrew constitution ; * special 
provisions were made for the detection of secret 
crime ; ^ public instruction was provided for both 
by laws imposing this duty on the parents and by 
prorision for instruction through itinerant Levites.** 
The only limitation on tree speech permitted was a 
provision making the preaching of false gods a 
capital offense ; and even a false prophet could not 
ordinarily be punished by the state until the events 

1 1 Kings zxi 1-18, 

3 See ft list of them in Smith's BHHe Diaianarii, article I'm 
of Moses. 

* Dent mv, 16. 

* Deob niL 8; Bxod. oiL 1-14; Dent zzIt. 7. 

* Dant xzL 1-9. 
10-18; zziuLlO; 
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whicli he had asBnmed to foretell belied his ptedio- 
tions, proving him to be an impostor. The boldness 
of the ancient prophets, illnstiated alike by the 
utterances which have been preserved to us and by 
dramatic incidents in their careers, could have 
been possible only in a country where freedom of 
speech was a fact as well aa a theory.* With these 
provisions of justice were others, scarcely less re- 
markable, of a philanthropic character. Strangers 
were protected from oppression; the widow and 
the fatherless were especially guarded ; wages were 
to be paid to the hired servant from day to day ; 
gleanings in the vineyard were to be left for the 
poor ; caste and class distinctionB were prohibited.^ 
This spirit of humanity is especially characteristio 
of the Book of Deuteronomy." 

1 Dent, xriii 21, 22; Jar. xxxviiLi 2Saiii.ziL 1-7; lEii^ 
xxL 11-24. 

*Ezod.xziL 21, 22; Dent. L 17; ztL 19; xnT. 14,16; Ler. 
xfa.10, 16; iiiy.22. 

' "Hnmanit? u ilie antLor's rnllng' motive, Therevereouddep- 
•taons of religion or monlitj do not force him to repteai h. 
AeooTdiiigl?, great empkaaii ia laid npcoi ths eieituse of philau- 
thropy, piomptitiide, and liberalit; towarde those in difBoalty or 
want, aa tlie indigent in need of a loan (xv. 7-11 ; zziiL 19, 20) ; 
K dBTe at the- time of his mannmiwion (xr. 13-15), a nei^bot 
who haa lost an; of hii piopert; <ixiL 1-4), a poor maji obliged 
to borrow on pledgfe (uit. 6, 12 f.), a fogitiie alaTO (hit. 
7), a hired wrrant {nsT. 14 f.) ; and in the Inr for tlio dis- 
pontion of 'On triennial tdtbe {m. 28 f.), the landlen Levite (xiL 
]2,ldf.; ziT.27,29; ztL11,14; nm. ll,12f.),and theitrai«ar 
— 1. e., the nnproteoted foreigner aetUed in Iraael The f atherleH 
and the widow are repeatedly commended to the biaelit«'s oharity 
or regard (itv. 29; zri. 11, 14; zxIt. 17, 19, 20, 21; zxri. 12f.t 
ziviL 19; and the atianger, x. 19; zxtL 11), especially at the 
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The lawB of a nation are partly a record of its 
life, partly as interpretation of its ideals. That 
this is tme of tlie laws of the Hebraic common- 
wealth is made clear both by their historieal and 
their political books. The former contain many 
instances of violations of law by kings ; the latter 
indict the people, and especially the nobility, for 
transgressing its humane proTiBions. Nevertheless, 
it would be impossible to mention any people of 
even a much later age than that of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, or even that of the restoration after 
the exile, whose law and constitution embodied an 
ideal so noble as that embodied in the Hebrew civil 
laws, or any people whose history shows the exist- 
ence of political institutions so essentially just, 
free, and humane. Did this ideal exist only is 
the mind of Moses? Are the laws and institutions 
of the Hebraic commonwealth to be compared 
with the ideals of Plato's " Republic " or More's 
"Utopia"? or do those laws and constitutions 
represent a real, vital, national growth? Do we 
here see the fundamental principles of justice, lib- 
erty, and humanity sn^ested by a single prophetio 
genius? or do we see them on actual trial in a 
unique nation ? Traditionalism holds the first 
opinion, modem scholarship holds the second. The 
second does not detract from but rather adds to 
tima of tbe great uiinial pilgiimagea (zH. 12, 18; m. 27 1 ztL 
II, 14; nvi ]I),when he aad hia honsehald partook together 
before Qod of die bonnt; of the Bo!I, and might the more readily 
Teipond to an appeal for beneiolence." Th« hittntational Critiad 
Camnuvtary, Denteroaomj, page niv. 
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the significaDce aod the value of the rerelation 
vhioh that political code containa. Begarded m 
an attempt by a long line of prophets to embody 
in the institutionB of the primitive people the 
essential motives of jostice, liberty, and humanity, 
this code is mora eloquent than when resided as 
an ideal ^ven only by one prophet, comprehended 
only by htm, the serious execution of which was 
never really attempted. 

The growth (A. the ecolesiastioal code or can<m 
law of Hebraism will be the subject of oonuder^- 
tion in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CANON LAW 

The doctrine that tlie Hebrev code is a piodno* 
tioD of the gradual growth of the Hebrew people 
is applied by the modem scholar to their reUgioos 
as well as to their civil codes. He does not bdieTe 
that the LevitJcal system of worship, as it is con- 
tained in the books of Exodns and Numbers and 
especially that of Leviticus, was given by God to 
Moses in the form in which it is there found ; he 
supposes that only the germ of it existed in the 
time of Moses, and that from that germ the elabo- 
rate system grew by a gradual process reaching its 
final form in the time of Ezra, about the year 450 
B. c' To a cert^n school of theologians this hypo- 

1 All modem, that is, literaiy or iuMi-tnditiaiial,BtDdeiitaof (lie 
Bible accept this gfeuMsl -view ; tbat U, diey agne tlkat th« ^rmi- 
naut principlea of tlie Lerltical code Me Hosala, but its derd- 
opment was gradoHl, and itB final oodifloation, in tLe form in 
vrhich we HOT posMu it, wu post-ezilio and probably dne to 
Eora. Thn« : " The prineiplea by which the prieWhood waa to b« 
guided were bud dawn, it may be inpposed, in outline by Moaea. 
In pn>ce«8 ot time, howeTcr, aa national life grew moie ctnnplez, 
and freab oases raqoiiing to be dealt with arose, these prindpleB 
voold be fonnd no longer to BiiSae, and thrai eztendon wonld be- 
come a necessity. Espedally in mattera of ceremooial obserranoe, 
which wonld rammn natnially within the oantrol ot tlie prieata. 
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thesis seems destxuctire not only ol certain forms of 
worship, bnt of certain essential aspects of divine 
i^ulatioiia snob aa those enjcoiied in Bzod. n. 24-26 ; nii. 3D, 
30; zziii 14-19 wonld not long continue in tha tame rndimen- 
tar; Bbtto ; freab definitions and distiniitioiu would be introduoed, 
niore preoiss ntloB voold be prescribed for tlie method ot aamifice, 
the ritnal to be obaerred by the priests, the dnea which tbey wero 
anthorized to reoeiTS from the people, and other nnular matten. 
After the priesthood bad aoqoiied, tbiongh the foondatiDa of 
Solomon's Temple, a permanent centre, it is pnibable that the 
process of derelopment and systematizatiou advanoed more rapidl; 
than before. . . . Althonj^ therefore, there are reasons tor sop- 
pOfdnjf that the Priesia' Code BBSnmed finall; the shape in which 
we hare it in the age sabseqneut to E^ra it rests nltjmately upon 
SD anoient traditional basia ; and man; of the inatitationB pro- 
minent in it are recognized, in ranona stageH of their growth, by 
the earlier pre-eiilio literatore, by Denteronom; andhy EieUeL" 
. IntroduetioB to the Literature of the OU Tettamait, 8. R. Driver, 
D. D., pp. 153, 154 " The code of Holiness comes into the his- 
t^oio field first in conneoUan with Eiekiel. It is ■ codification of 
the inunemorial praotdoe of the loiests t^ Jenualem going back to 
Aaron and Muse*. The priest-code and the document which oon- 
taioB it oanuot be proven till Ekra's time. It was a la^er sodifi- 
eation of the prieedy ritnal and costoms coming down by tradildcm 
from Moses and Aaron in the priestly circles of Jemsalem, which 
had been carefnlly oonserred aa holy relics in the priestly families 
among the eiilea, as bearing in them sacred mepiories and holy 
promisea." The Higher Critidim of the Hexaleaeh, by Charles 
A. Brigga, D. D., p. 157. Professor Wellhansen traces the de- 
Telqiment of th^ Jewish luerarchy and thns states his oonoloaion : 
" To any one who knows snything about hiatory, it is not necea- 
•ary to prove that the Bo^called Mosaic theoeraoy, which nowhere 
snits the drcnmstanaes of the earlier periods, and of whioh tlie 
prophets, even in tb^ most ideal delineations of the Israelita 
state as it ongbt to be, have not die funtest shadow of an idea, is, 
■oto speak, a perfect fit for post-eiilian Judaism, and had itsaotn- 
ality only there. Foreign mien had then relieved the Jews of all 
concern about seonlar affaira ; they had it in their power, and wars 
indeed compelled to give themselves wholly op to sacntd things, 
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troth. The oburohman, that is, he who attaches 
great value to the institutional forms of Uionght 

inwiiiah they were left omDpletely anhunpeTod. Thna die tem- 
ple beeama die sole centre of life, and Hie prinoe of the temple the 
head of die ipiritnal commonwealth, to whioh also the cimtiol of 
political affuTB, ao far aa titeee were Itill left to the nation, nata- 
rally fell, there being no other head." Biitory ijf brad, Jnlini 
WelUtauaan, pp. 150, 151. Dr. Bmoe aeea in the oigamiatioa of 
a hiemnihy and a aaBiifimal lyBtem the aga at the degtaumej 
of the Jewish people. He layi, "Judaism, ^lart altcgether from 
oritioal qaeations, was distiuot from Mosaiam. The disting^iiihing 
feature of Mob^uo, w we have seen, was that it aaMiisd the 
■npremaoy of the moral ■« oompared with ritnaL This fond*> 
mental prinraple the j^ophete ie>seert«d with new emphasis and 
widened range of appHeatiou, so showing themBelves to be the trae 
eons of Moaa. On tlie other hand, the dlstdnotiTe oharaeter of 
Judaism was that it pDt ritoal on a lerel with morality, treated 
LeTiUcal rnles as of equal importanoe with the Deoalogne, mak- 
ing no distinction between one part of the law and another, bnt 
demanding oomplianoe with the preaaribed ceremonial of worship 
as not less neoMsary to good relations with Qod than a rightaona 
life. This waa a new thing in Israel ; and it waa a great down- 
oome ; a descent from Uberty to bond^^, from erai^elic to legal 
relations with Qod, from the spirit to the letter." He neTerthe- 
luB thinks the Code was a proTidentdal pronnon to meet that de- 
generaey and keep alive the s{drit of Mosaism, and fnrther saya, 
" It needs bnt a hasty and general snney of the priestly Code to 
he satisfied that there was mooh in It that tended towards the 
realiiation of the Moaaio ideal of a holy peopla fwthfnl to Jeho- 
vah. One ontstauding f eatnie in it is the prominence given to the 
idea of vtn. ... It was well, it was a real advance in moral enl- 
tnre, that the Tsligians syatflm shonld be so altered aa to develop 
a deeper conaaioiisness of sin. It tended to a more exalted view 
of the holiness of Ood, and to greater heedfnlness in oondnot. . . . 
The centralization of woiHhip In a dngle sanetoBry, and the oom- 
milment of the whole saorifiinal seTviae into the bands of a priestly 
olass, if an innovation as regards Hostusm, had oertidnly a ten- 
dency to prepare men for (he relipon of the sfnrit which came in 
with Jesna. In old times, it wonld appear, killing for food and 
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and worship as they are fotind in the church, 
generally also attaches great value to the sacri- 
ficial system as it is embodied in the church creed 
and expressed in the church ordiniinceB. He re- 
gards the sacrificial system of the Old Testament 
as divinely organized and ordained ; he reveres it 
as an ancient type foreshadowing the sacrifice of 
Christ and fulfilled in the Gospel ; he looks upon 
it, therefore, as the most central feature of the Old 
Testament revelation ; and it is not strange that he 
resists with the utmost vigor any view which treats 
the Levitical system as a human development, and 
the sacrificial system therein contained as tempo- 
rary in its nature and now forever passed away, 
because it has fulfilled its purpose.^ But to this 

Morifioe tcm the nme U^ugi and erery man ma hii awn print. 
gMjrifioe TU a (Jiis^ of daily ofBtimiiMi and an vaential element 
of lelig^. The centralization at voiahip uhangsd all lluit Sao- 
rifioe beeame an afFair of stated waaoiia, public saorifioe for all 
Insel thraw into the abade private aaorifioe, and the offering; of 
viotimi became the bnaineei of a profeaiional elaaa. Bnt ral^fion 
ta not Ml affair for two m three aeaaoia in tbe year, bnt for dally 
life. Therefore men had to find ont for themselTea meana for tbe 
enlture of piety independent of Levidoal ribuL . . . Theayna- 
gof^oe, with its piayeia and its readiag of tbe ■criptnrea, met the 
want, and ednmtnd men fm a time vh«n temtle and aaerifioe 
ironld finally digappsar." Apologaict, by Alexander B. Bmee, 

D. D., pp. 2(a, aeg, 269. 270. 

1 For a good statement of thk new and a good presentation of 
the argument from the traditional point of riew in famr of tlia 
Hosuc suthoTBhip of the Levitical Code, soe TlitBookof Lemtiau, 
hy S. H. Kellogg, D. D., Bxpowtor's Bible Seriea. Tbe following 
psMgiai^i (page 25) iUnatrates the spiritual interpretation of the 
Book of Leritieni by this sehool. After saying that one of ths 
present mm of the " book ia that it ia a rerelatian of the oharM- 
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view of the Levitical system the modem literary 
study of the Bible necessarily condaots us, and it 
would be a mistake for one who is attempting to 
interpret the methods and results of that study to 
conceal from himself or from his readers the con- 
clusions to which it will necessarily lead. How the 
modem or literary or scientifio student of the Bible 
thinks the Levitical code was gradually formed, 
and what providential purpose he thinks it was in- 
tended to serve in tlie history of the race, it is the 
object of this article to show. Theology is what 
men think about religion; ritual is the way in 
which they express their religious feeling when 
they nnite to give it combined expression. It is 
this ritual, this religious expression of the life of 
Israel, we are to consider in this paper. 

In the earlier and primitive states of sooie^ the 
family is the only organization. This is what is 
known as the patriarchal age. The father is the 

ter of Qod," ha tiy%, " Mora putieiilaily, LeTitiau ia ot nae to m 
nov, aa holding forth, in a angnlarly TJTid inaiiDeT, th« fnnd*- 
mental cwHiditioDa ot tme religion. The LeTitical piuadwod knd 
■aorifioea are no mora, but the spintual tmth they raprescDtod 
sbidea and mnot abide forerer ; namely, Uiat there ii for nnfnl 
mSin no oitiienthip in the kingdom of Ood apart from a Hi^ 
FriMt and Mediatm with a propitiatory aaciifioe for nn. Thete 
are days when many, who wonld yet be called Christdana, belittle 
atouament, and deny the neoeanty of the shedding of sabatitn- 
tdonary blood for oni salvatioD. Snoh wonld rednoe, if it were 
poauble, the whole saciifidsl ritual of LeTitiona to a symboHo 
itlf-oBenng id the worshiper to God. Bnt againit this stands 
the eonatant teatimouy of oat Lord and His apoetlea, that it is 
only through the shedding; al blood, mt hit mm, that man can 
have remission of sin." 
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king and lawgiver ; he enacts the laws and direets 
the industries of the family. If the family b to 
fight in defenae of itself or in attack on others the 
father is the commander-in-chief ; he oi^anizes his 
older sons and his servants, arms them and directs 
the hattle. When the battle is over and thanks- 
giving is to be offered to tlie gods for the victory, 
the father doffs his military garments, pats on the 
garments of a priest, and conducts the worship. 
He is lawgiver, be is soldier, he is priest. Bnt as 
society grows more complex and families are asso- 
ciated tt^tber in tribes, and later the tribes into 
a nation, a differentiation necessarily takes place. 
There become different classes for different voca- 
tions. There grows up an agricnltnral class, a 
mercantile class, a military class, — one to cultivate 
the soil, one to trade with other nations, one to 
fight the nation's battles ; and by the same pro- 
cess of human development there grows up a wor- 
ship-leading class. It is ordinarily called a priestly 
class. There is some protest in the modem com- 
munity against a priestly class. But if we axe to 
have government we must have men to govern ; if 
industry, we must have men to work ; if war, we 
must have men to fight; and if we are to have 
public worship, we must have men to conduct such 
worship. Thus society is developed out of the 
simple patriarchal form into the more complex 
form. The priestly order arises in this process as 
naturally and as necessarily as the industrial, the 
military, or the ruling order. 
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Bat this is not all. During the patriarchal age, 
this family is an itinerant familj. It leads a 
nomadio life ; has no permanent dwelling-place ; 
lives in tents. Its religion moves with it, and its 
place of worship is as simple as its forms of wor- 
ship. Whenever the tent b rused, the altar is 
put up ; whenever tlw tent is taken down, the altar 
is left as a memorial, or is demolished. There are 
no temples, as there ore no hooaes. But as society 
grows more complex and men begin to live in 
houses, and then in towns and oitiea, out of the 
altar grows the temple, as out of the &ther grew 
the priesthood ; and tliere grow permanent places 
for worship, as there grow classes to lead the wor^ 
ship. And as society grows more wealthy, the 
place of worship grows more ornate and more 
elaborate. And with this growth of a priestly 
class and this aooompanying growth of a temple or 
a church there grows a more elaborate ritual. The 
simple method of the primitive age no longer satis- 
fies the highly developed society ; worship grows 
more complex. While men are oUldrea, tbey 
bring their gifts to Grod, in the spirit witli which 
little children bring their gifts to their parents. 
The boy is thankful — he brings an apple to his 
father as a token of his love ; he has done wrong 
and he cannot quite get his stammering lips to say 
" I am sorry," so he ofFers some unusual service to 
his father as a token of bis penitence. An offer- 
ing is the child's natural expression of his cbiHish 
emotion. So sacrifices grew up among men ; they 
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offered their gifts to God as a token of their grati- 
tude, or their penitence, or their desire for God's 
oompaaionship. In the primitire society these 
gifts are primitive ; but when the society has grown 
complex and the temple has been built and the 
priestly class oi^nized, the sacrificiai system is 
formulated also, and the sacrifioes which were so 
simple and childlike become elaborate. 

But the offering becomes deeper in its ugnifi- 
oanoe as well as more complex in its form. In the 
story of the Fall the fundamental facts of sin and 
its consequences arc piotorially illustrated in a 
childhood story. One of the first effects of that 
sin, as there illustrated, and as seen in all human 
history, is a realization of the great difference 
between good and evil, and a oonsciouBuess of sin, 
growing out of this experience ; a sense of separa- 
tion from God, who is good, and a fear of him and 
a desire to flee from him. In the primitive state 
of society, man is comparatively innocent, because 
ignorant ; he is not consciously guilty, because he 
does not know enough to discriminate between the 
good and the evil. But as society grows lai^er, 
more complex, more ebullient, man grows more 
subject to temptation and more liable to sin. And 
with this liability to sin there grows the oonstnous- 
ness of guilt ; and with this consciousness of guilt, 
a sense of the separation from God which it in- 
volves. For if God is good and man is evil and 
man becomes conscious of this and conscious also 
of the separation between good and evil, he becomes 
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coDBoious of the separation between Ood and him- 
self. Thus the religious service is transformed, 
not only by the growth in complexity of society, 
but by the growth in moral oonsotousDesa of the 
individuals who compose society. Formerly, the 
father was only the leader of worship ; now the 
priest becomes the necessary mediator ; men think 
that they cannot go to God direct ; because of the 
separation which sin has prodaoed, they must have 
some holy priest to go to him on their behalf and 
in dieir stead. Once the altar was simply the 
place where men had met God ; now the temple 
comes to be regarded as the only place where they 
oan meet Grod ; they think he is nowhere else save 
in this temple, under this roof, surrounded by this 
incense, sung to by this choir. Ouce they thought 
any gift would serve that was brought to God as 
an expression of their good will ; now there is a 
prescribed ritual and the belief that sinful man can 
come to God only in the method which has been 
so prescribed. 

The religion of the Book of the Covenant, the 
oldest book in the Bible, embodies the primitive or 
ohildhood conception of religion; the teligion of 
an age when people have not yet become deeply 
conscious either of their own sin or of the holiness 
of God, and therefore not deeply conscions of any 
separation between themselves and God ; the reli- 
gion of an age when as yet the father is the uatural 
priest, when any place will serve as a place of 
worship, when any form will serve as a means of 
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approacb to the father. Aooordtngly, in this Book 
of the Covenant there is only one reference to 
priests, and that in the introduction to it, anless 
the declaration that the entire people shall be a 
kingdom of priests belongs to the Book of the 
Covenant, as probably it does belong to the epoch 
which that book represents ; there is only one 
reference to sacrifices, and that in connection with 
the Passover, — and it is to be remembered that 
the Passover saorifioe was offered by the fathers 
for their families, not by the priests ; and there is 
no reference to any sacred place or temple where 
worship is to be conducted, and only one to an 
altar ; that reference is as follows : — 

" Gioda of silver and gods of gold ye ahall not make 
unto yon. An altar of earth thoa shalt make onto me, 
and shalt sacrifice thereon thy bumt-ofFerings, and thy 
peace-offerings, thy sheep, and thine oxen : in eveiy 
place where I record my name I will come nnto thee, 
and I will bleaa thee. And if then make me an altar of 
stone, thoa shalt not bnild it of hewn atone : for if thon 
lift up thy tool upon it, thon hast pollnted it" * 

The meaning is clear : JehoTab desires no elab- 
oration of decoration ; Let the altar be of earth 
snch as any man can easily cast np with a spade ; 
or if the people are not satisfied with an altar of 
earth, and want to make one of stone, it must be 
of the simplest kind ; it must not be hewn stone ; 
and they must not imagine that there is bat one 
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place where acceptable worship can be offered; 
wherever they are, there they may put their altar ; 
wherever they are, there Jehovah will .come and 
bless them.^ 

Saoh are the litni^cal oharacterieties of this 
Book of the Covenant God is a righteous Gfod, 
who demands righteousness of his children, and 
demands nothing else. There is no one sacred 
place — he may be worshiped anywhere ; no great 
temple — an altar of earth wiU serve ; no priest- 
hood — the people is a kingdom of priests, and 
any man may offer sacrifice. 

But at the time when this simple religion was 
set forth hy Moses, the reli^ons of the surround- 
ing nations were complicated and elaborate. In 
Phcenicia, in figypt, in Babylon, there were a sacred 
priesthood, a holy temple, and an elaborate sacrifi- 
cial system. In the expressive language of Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, " The Temple dominated over the 
Palace and is itself dominated by the Tomb, both 
the Temple and the Tomb being the expression 
of religious ideas." He thus graphically de- 
scribes the ecclesiastical character of the com- 
munity in which emancipated Israel had been sub- 
ject. *' Everywhere in Egypt gigantic structures 
upreared themselves into the air, enriched with all 
that Egyptian art could supply of painted and 
sculptured decoration, dedicated to the honor, and 
bearing the sacred name, of some divinity. The 
great temple of each city was the centre of its life. 
1 See Oen. zxriiL 16. 
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A perpetual ceremoaial of tlie richest kind went on 
within its walla, along its shady corridors, or 
through its sunlit courts — long processions made 
their way up or down its avenues of sphinxes — 
incense floated in the air — strains of music re- 
sounded without pause — all that was hrightest 
and most costly met the eye on every side — and 
the love of spectacle, if not deep reli^ous feeling, 
naturally drew to Uie sanctuary a continual crowd 
of worshipers or spectators, consisting partly of 
strangers, but maioly of the native inhabitants, to 
whom the ceremonies of their own dear temple, 
their pride and their joy, furnished a perpetnal 
delightful entertainment. At times the temple 
limits were overpassed, and the sacred processions 
were carried through the streets of the town, 
attracting the gaze of all; or, embarking on the 
waters of the Nile or of some canal derived from 
it, glided with stat«ly motion between the houses 
on either side, a fairer and brighter sight than 
ever. The calendar was crowded with festivals, 
and a week rarely passed without the performance 
of some special ceremony, possessing its own 
peculiar attractions. Foreigners saw with amaze 
the constant round of religious or semi-religious 
ceremonies, which seemed to know no end, and to 
occupy almost incessantly the main attention of 
the people. Nor was the large share which r^ 
ligion had in the outer life of the nation the sole 
or the most important indication of the place which 
it held in their thoi^hts and regards. Religion 
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permeated the whole being of the people." ^ The 
Hebrew slaves breathed an air of formalism. 

But thi3 religion was not ethical It did not 
ooncem itaelf with the moral life of the people. 
It was purely theological and ceremonial. With 
this elaborate system of religious ceremonialism 
tbe simple religion of Mosaism, that God is a 
righteous God and demands righteousness of bis 
children and demands nothing else, came into 
uncompromising conflict. The Levitical Code, as 
the literary critic interprets the Old Testament, is 
the product of this conflict between the simple 
principles of Mosaism and the elaborate ritualism 
of paganism, mach as the medieval religion was 
the product of the conflict between the simple 
teachings of Jesus Christ and the elaborate ritual- 
ism of pa^n £ome which those teaohings were 
destined to supplant. If a stream of pnre water is 
to wash out a sewer, it can do so only by entering 
the sewer. If a new life is to purify a community, 
it can do so only by entering into that community, 
and it must, in the very process of purifying, take 
on to some extent tbe impurities from which it is 
to cleanse the community. 

In the Old Testament we can trace this process. 
We see this simple religion of Mosaism — G^ is a 
righteous Gt>d, who demands righteousness of his 
children and who demands nothing else ; they may 
bring their offerings where they will, as they will, 

1 Historg af ^ncwnf Hgyjit, Oemge lUvlinMti, M. A., toL L 
K>. 821, 822. 
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through whose hands they will — we find this 
reli^oD entering into the life of the nation. At 
first there is no temple, no one plaoe of tdigious 
service where alone sacrifice uLay he ofFered, no 
priestly order which alone may offer sacrifice. 
Gideon offers sacrifice at Ophrah ; Saul at GKlgal ; 
Samuel and David at Bethlehem ; Elijah at Car- 
mel.^ Xor are these violations of the divine law ; 
they are deuly approved — sometimes approved 
by a signal revelation of the divine favor. When 
Elijah, who is no priest, offers the sacrifice <m 
Mount Carmel, the fire falls from heaven in wit- 
ness that God has approved his offering. It is 
dear that daring all this period of their history 
the children of Israel knew no law requiring all 
men to go up to Jerusalem and offer their sacri- 
fices at the temple there, or requiring all sacrifices 
to he offered by priests. As during this early 
history of Israel there is no exclusive priesthood, 
no temple, no definite plaoe of worship, so there is 
no elaborate ritual. The sacrifices during that 
early history are, for the most part, simple thank- 
offerings. Outside the Ijevitieal code there are no 
indications of offerings to atone for sin. 

But the nation is growing, not only in complex- 
ity of life, but also in moral consciousness. Its 
prophetic teachers, its providcutial schooling, are 
not in vain. The people grow in the knowledge of 
good and evil. Their appreciation of the holiness 

■ JodgMvL 24; 1 Sam. zr. 21; xri.5i zx. 6; 1 Eii«a zriiL 
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of God is developed ; their ooDSciousness of their 
sins against him is deepened. Thejr feel increas- 
ingly the moral separation between good and evil, 
and therefore between a good God and an evil na- 
tion. At the same time the; are growing, in some 
other directions, not so wisely nor so well. They 
mingle with other peoples and borrow from them. 
They abandon the simplicity of their primitive 
republicanism and adopt the monarchical system. 
The nation becomes a highly oi^^ized nation, 
with a standing army and a permanent civil ad- 
ministration. It is not strange that it borrows 
from other nations religious as well as political 
ideas and methods. Sometimes the people wor- 
ship Jehovah, but betrayed in im^^ borrowed 
from Egypt ; sometimes they substitute the wor- 
ship of Baal and Astarte for that of Jehovah ; 
sometimes they suffer the double worship to be 
carried on contemporaneomly and even in the 
same sacred edifice.' Imitating their neighbors in 
ecclesiastical as in civil matters, the people build a 
temple, ord^ a priesthood, organize a sacrificial 
system, and unconsciously tend to centralize all 
worship in the temple, to confine all religions func- 
tions to the priesthood, to eschew all forms of wor- 
sh^> not coudueted according to the ritual. At 
len^:th they are carried into captivity. For seventy- 
years they live exiles in Babylon, separated from 
their holy city, their temple, their priesthood, their 

I 1 Kings lii. 28, 29; Jn^^ E II; n.2S; 1 Eii«s iri 31, 
32 ; xi 5 ; 2 King* xiiii- 13. 
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Bacrifioial ^stem. Their religions life begins to 
take on new forms. They gather together their 
sacred books : the Bible grows into a recc^nized 
ooUectioi) of sacred literature. They organize 
places for reli^ons instmction and reli^ns woiv 
ship without sacrifice : the synagogue is bom, and 
public and family prayer appear. Utey learn that 
God is not a Palestinian God, that he is to be met 
with elsewhere than in the temple of Solomon or 
the city of David. Kzekiel sees a vision of Jeho- 
vab in the desert ; the Great Unknown beholds the 
manifestation of him in the starry firmament.^ 
Because the people scorn their captives they scorn 
their captives' gods. Jehovah is no longer merely 
a God above all other gods, he is the only God ; 
the gods of the pagans are for the first time called 
not-gods.^ The people are learning that their God 
is the God of all nations ; that all places are sacred 
places ; that he may be approached by prayer with- 
out a sacrifice and by the layman wiUiont a priest. 
The New Judusm is bom, and it is, as so many 
new births are, a restoration of the oldest Judaism, 
a return to the truths of the Book of the Covenant, 
never really accepted by the people, yet never 
wholly forgotten by their greatest spiritual leaders. 
At the same time, because the people are shut 
off from those methods of worship to which they 
have been accustomed, they long to reestablish 
them. Xheir patriotism and their rel^ons insti- 
tntiong become inseparably connected. Judaism 

1 Eiak. L i luuh zL 25, 26. > Jet. iL II ; zri. 2a 
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means to them a return to the Holy City, and that 
means also a return to all that the Hoi; City con- 
notes — their own temple, their own priesthood, 
their own liturgical system. And when the time 
of the restoration comes, and they return to their 
native land, many of the most deeply religious 
among them are eager to rebuild the temple, te- 
estahlish the priesthood, reorganize the ancient 
service. But all this tends to an excessive sacer- 
dotalism, and that in turn, by a natural reaction, 
to vigorous protests against sacerdotalism. An 
eoclesiasticism and a Puritanism grow np together. 
The representatives of the ecolesiastioal party urge 
the rebuilding of the temple, the reconstruction of 
the priesthood, and the rehabilitation of the liturgy.' 
Now for the first time appears the doctrine that 
sacrifice otm be acceptably offered only in Jemsap 
lem ; that it is profanation for any other than a 
priest to offer it ; that only by sacred sacrifice so 
offered in that temple can sin be atoned and the 
sinful soul pnrified.^ But the representatives of 
the Puritan party wiU hear nothing of all this. 
They protest against it in utterances quite as vigoi> 
ons as any of Luther's against Romanism, or any 
of the Puritans of the seventeenth century against 
sacerdotalism. Even before the restoration, Isaiah, 

^ Hag. duqi. i. See Ezrapomn. 

» Dent jni.6, 11,14,28; 2 CliTOn. to. 12; Ler. iriL 4, 8, 9 ; 
xTiLll,withHeb.ix.22; 2Chn>n.izvi.l8-21. Uxdah'a (cr Az». 
liah's) pmushment tot oflering sacrifioe ii not mentioiied in Einga i 
2 Kings liT. 21. 22. 
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one of the greatest of the prophets, sees the growth 
of this ecclesiasticism coatemporaneooslf wiUi the 
moral deterioration of the nation, and protests 
agiunst it. He says ; — 

" Hear the word of the Lord, ye rolei-B of Sodom ; give 
ear unto the law of our Giod, ye people of Gkimorrah. 
To what purpoae is the moltitade of your sacrificea unto 
me P saith the Lord : I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of h»^oat8. When 
ye come to appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hand, to trample my courts ? Bring no more vain 
oUations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; new 
moon and sabbath, the calling of assemblies, — I cannot 
away with iniquity and the solemn meeting. Tour new 
moons and your appointed feasts my soul hateth : th^ 
are a trouble unto me ; I am weaiy to bear them. And 
when ye spread forth your handa, I will hide mine eyes 
from you ; yea, when ye make mai^ prayers, I will not 
hear : your hands are full of blood. Wash you, make 
you clean ; put away the evil of your doings from be- 
fore mine eyes ; cease to do evil : learn to do well ; seek 
judgment, reheve the oppreased, jndge the fath^less, 
plead for the widow." * 

Amos, the first of tlw great prophets whose writ- 
ten utterances have been preserred to us, is equally 
explicit, and in one respect even more bo, as in the 
following passi^ : — 

" I hate, I despise your feasts, ajid I will take no de- 
light in yonr solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye offer 
' lu. L X0-X7. 
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me yonr bamt offerings and meal offerings, I will not 
accept them : neither will I regard the peace offerings 
of your fat beasts. Take thou away from me the noise 
of thy songs ; for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols. But let jndgment roll down aa waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream." ^ 

He does not believe that this litni^cal system 
dates from the days of Moses. He sayB : — 

" Did ye bring unto me sacrificea and offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, O house of Israel ? " ' 

Jeremiah is still more explicit in his afSrmatioD 
that this sacrificial system is not a revival of Mosa- 
ism bnt a cormption of it : — 

" Thus Buth the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel : Add 
your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye 
flesh. For I spake not unto your fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt offerings or sacrifices ; 
bnt this thing I commanded them, sayii^, Hearken 
unto my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people : and walk ye in all the way that I command 
you, that it may be well with you." * 

1 Amo T. 21-24. * Byid. t. 2&. 

■ JflT. TiL 21-23. The ooimervstiTe or tnulitioiul orities quote 
Jer. xrriii. 16 as eridenoe that Jeremiah meana hj hia lan^w^ 
hero, not to deny that Qod commaoded sacrifioea ttrongh Hoses, 
but only, aa Dr. C. von Orelli pnta H, to deny " Qiat aaorifioe waa 
the motive OT occaaioD, and ao the BnbatantiTe contoat of Qod's 
legialation." Tbt Pri^liedes ofJtrtmiah, by Dr. C. von Orelli, 
p. 18. The same intorpretatdon U more fally g^Ten in the Bi6fe 
Commtmiary on Jer. vii 21-23. The interpretBtion which I ac- 
cept Uthe one adopted by the modem aohool, aa byOeor^ Adam 
Smith, for example, vho saja that Jeremiah ^* diatiDotJy declares 
that in the vildemeui God preaeribed no ritnal to Israel." The 
Bo^qftie Tmdve Prcphai, \6l. i. p. ni, note. See alao p. IM. 
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That Amos and Jeremiah were correct, that the 
Leritical Bystem does not date from the days of 
MoBee, that it is no part of that simple, primitive 
religioD which finds its exposition in the Book of 
the Covenant, appears absolutely certain to the 
literary or scientific student of the Bible. This 
appears to him clear from the inconsistency of the 
Levitical code in its form and to some extent in its 
spirit with the Book of the Covenant, admittedly 
the oldest and most authentic interpretation of the 
spirit of Moses and hie teaching ; from its palpable 
ill-adaptedness to the nomadic life in the wilder- 
ness ; from the fact that it was not only disre- 
garded during all the earlier history of Israel, but 
disregarded with never a sign of divine disapproval, 
and sometimes with explicit signs of divine ap- 
proval ; from the nature of the ritual itself, and 
its kinship in form with that of ipag&a peoples ; 
from the testimony of the great prophets already 
cited ; and from the further consideration to be 
pointed out that it has unmistakably served its pur- 
pose, and is now no longer recognized as an integral 
part of Judaism by any considerable number of 
Jewish teachers. 

The literary or scientific student does not, then, 
believe that the Levitical code embodies a divinely 
ordained system revealed to Moses, snpematurally 
preserved, and intended, either in itself or as a fore- 
shadowing of the divine sacrifice, to be of eternal 
value to the human race. But neither does he 
believe it to be of pagan origin, an impediment to 
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the growth of the haman race, because a mere coi^ 
ruptioD of Bpiritual religion. We are not left to 
reject as wholly false every religious movemetit 
which is not wholly true. The Puritans were mis* 
tahen in thinking that there is no place in Grod's 
kingdom for a Quaker no-ritual; the Cavaliers 
were mistaken in thinUng that there is no place 
for a Puritan no-ritual ; the Boman Catholics were 
mistaken in the Middle Ages in thinking tiiat there 
is no place for a Protestant no-ritnal. And the 
Quakers, the Puritans, and the Protestants were 
equally mistaken in thinking that there is no place 
in God's world for tke ritual whidi they sometimea 
hated and sometimes scorned. For Grod opens 
more doors to himself than we inu^ne, and lets ns 
come to him by what pathway we will : with in- 
cense or without incense ; with candles and an altar 
or with communion-table and no altar ; through the 
expression of the silent prayer, or through the ex- 
pression of the Book of Common Prayer, or through 
the expression of the Boman ritual in the eleva- 
tion of the host. 

The Levitical code, then, in the form in whicb 
we now find it in Uie Bible is not, — to this conclu- 
sion I have been endeavoring to conduct the reader, 
— a divine and eternal order of worship, nor yet 
the revelation of a divine and eternal principle of 
WOTship ; it is the codification of ecclesiastical cus- 
toms which bad grown up through eight or nine 
centuries of Jewish life ; it borrowed most of its 
form and some portion of its underlying theological 
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oonoeptifm from p^^ religions. Yet it was not 
wholly Jewish, D either was it wholly pagan ; it was 
a combination of pagaoism and Mos^m, a graft 
of the former upon the latter, lyt the transformation 
of the former by the spirit of the latter. But the 
customs embodied in this code furnished a protec- 
dou to the religion of Israel at a time when a more 
purely spiritual and less formal religion would not 
have sufficed for that purpose. It had within it- 
self, as we shall see, elements which insured its 
destruction when it had served its purpose ; that 
purpose was to furnish a bridge across which a 
people not fully emancipated might pass from pa- 
ganism, which is foonded on the fear of the gods, 
to Mosaism, which ia founded on reverence for the 
one and only Ood, and so to Christianity, which is 
founded on God's love for man and the possibility 
of man's spiritual union with him. 

There are two methods by which a great reform 
may be accomplished, — the iconoclastic and the 
eonstrootive. Politically France illustrates the one 
method, England the other. In both countries had 
grown up a feudal system ; Franee destroyed it in 
a single revolution, gathered the people in a general 
assembly, and undertook to build from the foonda- 
tion a republic consecrated to liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. England in successive epochs poured 
a new and popular sfnrit into her old forma : she 
retained the crown as a symbol of the nation, but 
without political power; the prime minister, but 
made him the people's servant; the Parliament, 
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bnt centralized its authority in tho Hoase of Com- 
mons, that is, of the common people. The French 
seemed at the time the more expedittouB; the 
English has proved Uie more efficacions. The con- 
trast between Puritanism and Episcopacy illustrates 
the same principle in the religiouB realm. Pnri- 
tanism repudiated the bishops, dissolved the old 
ecclesiastical organization, set aside the altar, the 
liturgy, and the priesthood, made of the temple a 
meeting-house, treated the minister as only a lay- 
man introsted with a temporary function, resolved, 
in a word, to dispense with everything which 
the mediseval church held dear, because every- 
thing which it held dear had been corrupted to 
base uses. Episoopalianism retained the bishop, 
but bereft him of his autocratic powers; called 
her clergy priests, but refused to regard them aa 
necessary mediators between the laity and God; 
retiuned the altar, but not the sacrifice of the mass ; 
preserved the ritual, bnt set it to new uses. The 
Beformation was not less in the Episcopal than in 
the Puritan churches ; the one was not less than 
the other the vehicle of a new spirit. Both methods 
of reform are legitimate ; each has its perils. The 
dangers of the radical method are those of revolu- 
tion and reaction ; the dangers of the conserratiTe 
method are those of unconscious return through 
the old forms to the old evils which they embodied. 
The history of Israel illustrates both of these 
methods. The paganism which surrounded Israel 
was thoroughly false: false in its conception of 
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Ood as an unmoral force; false in its' notion 
that lie is a God of wrath and mnst be appeased 
by blood ; false in its notion tbat bis favor can 
be secured bj sacrifice ; false in its notion that be 
calls on his children for any other offering than to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
him. There were two ways in which this falsity 
might be overthrown. Que was the way of the 
prophets, the Hebrew Puritans, the radicals of 
that age. It was directly to attack the ceremonial 
system ; to affirm, as one Hebrew Fsalmiat did, that 
God desires not sacrifices ; as Isaiah did, that he did 
not require them ; as Amos did, that be despised 
feast days and incense and would not accept their 
offerings ; as Micah did, that be required nothing 
but justice, mercy, and humility.^ The other way 
was that of the priests, the ecclesiastics, the church- 
men of that age. It was to accept the spiritual 
truth of Mosaism and pour it into the formal- 
ism which had been borrowed, but modified, from 
the pagan nations, and make paganism itself the 
vehicle of divine tmthl This method gave birth to 
the Levitdcal code; which was like the pagan cere- 
monialism in that it prescribed a temple, an altar, 
a priesthood, a sacrificial system, but which was 
unlike the pi^an code in five very important 
particulars. 

I. In pagan countries the ecclesiastical system, 
with its priests, its temple, and its worship, was 
independent of the people. The Church was a 
iI^almlL 16; ImL 11-15; Anuw t. 21, 22 ; HiiMhvi6-8. 
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department of the State and supported out of the 
revenues of the State. The priests were State 
officials ranking next to the king himself, if not 
oatranking him. In Egypt a considerable portion 
of the land, perhaps as much as one third, was 
made over to the priestly class ; sacred slaves be- 
long^g to the priests cultivated the lands for 
them; their estates were exempt from taxation; 
their wealth was continually augmented by the 
Tolontary gifts of the devont or the more reluctant 
contribntiona oE the superstitious ; they were, in 
short, the wealthiest, as they were the most privi> 
leged, class in the country.^ A similar independ- 
ence of the church was manifested far down into 
European history. In medifeval Europe the church 
was supported by payments for ecclesiastical ser^ 
vices, which, at first voluntary, became compulsory; 
by tithes collected by force of law like other taxes ; 
and by rentals of land, from one tenth to one fifth 
of which, in the time of Henry VIII., even in 
England, bad passed into the possession of the 
ecclenastios.^ In the LeviHcal church the priests 
could own no land ; the chnrch was not supported 
by the State ; the offerings which sustuned it were 
voluntary. It is true that the Levitical code fixed 
on one tenth of tbe agricultural produce as a proper 
proportion to be given to the support of the church,^ 
but there was no means of oolleoting this tenth 

1 Rftwlinson's Bitlory of Ancient Egypt, L 449, 460. 
' HalUiD'B Comtitational Biliary of Englatid, abap. a. 
• Lev. iiriL 30-32 ; Dent lir, 22-28. 
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from those who did not choose to give it. The 
Levitioal church was dependent on the free-will 
ofEeringa of the people, enforced only by pnblio 
sentiment. 

II. As the support of the church was not com- 
pulsory, BO neither were its services. The pagan 
code made sacrifice obligatory. To refuse to sacri- 
fice to the gods was to hazard one's fortune, one's 
iaxsa\^y one's life. But Uie Levitical code declares 
that all offerings must be the free-will gift of the 
worshiper. " He shall offer it of hie own voluntary 
will at the door of the tabernacle," is the provision 
of Uie code in its introductory paragraph.* It is 
true that onr revised version gives a radically 
different translation: "He shall offer it at tl» 
door of the tent of meeting that he may be accepted 
before the Lord." It is doubtful which of these 
translations is correct : whether the meaning is 
that the worshiper shall offer a sacrifice which is 
acceptable to the Lord, — that is, in accordance with 
God's will ; or whether he ^all offer one that is 
acceptable to himself, — that is, of his own free 
will. But whichever of these translations we accept 
as correct, there is no doubt that the former epi- 
tomizes the spirit of the Levitical code. Its 
provisions, as my brother, the late Dean of the 
Kew York University Law School, once said to 
me, are regulative, not mandatory, and no lawyer 
would think of interpreting them otherwise. They 
regulate customs already existing; they do not 
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require a service now first ptescribecl. "If," says 
the code, " his offering be a burnt sacrifice oi the 
herd, let him offer a male without blemish, ... If 
his offering be of the flocks, ... he shall bring it 
a male without blemish. ... If the bomt sacrifioe 
for his offering to the I^ord be of fowls, then he 
shall bring his offering of tortle-doTes, or of young 
pigeons. ... If thou bring an oblation of a meat 
offering baken in the oven, it shall be unleavened 
cakes mingled with oil, or unleavened wafers 
anointed with oiL" All is voluntary ; all is con- 
ditioned on the free will of the worshiper. The 
offerer may bring or not; though, if he brings, the 
code defines certaia qualities of the gift and what 
shall be done with it. The reader will search in 
vain in the Levitical code for any penally pro- 
nounced againat the non-worshiper, and the history 
of Israel in vain for any penalty inflicted on one 
tor refusing to worship. 

III. This voluntary character of the sacrificial 
system of the Levitical code is emphasized and the 
principle involved in it is carried out in another 
principle of that code which is even more important, 
and is in quite as striking a contrast with the sacri- 
ficial systems tA the pagan religions : the offerings 
were inexpensive. In paganism the value of the 
sacrifice was estimated by its cost. Thousands of 
cattle, costly incense, prboners taken captive in 
war, sometimes the child of the worshiper, were 
offered as sacrifices. The aim was to appease the 
wrath of the gods, or to satisfy their supposed 
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insatiable desire, and nothing was esteemed too 
precious for this purpose. The prevented sacrifice 
of Isaac by Abraham, the accomplished sacrifice of 
his daughter by Jepbtha, the l^endaiy self-sacri- 
fice of Curlaus to save Eome from the widening 
chasm which threatened to engnlf it, are illnstr^ 
tions familiar to every reader of this character 
of sacrifice prior to or outside the influence of 
Mosaism. The oft-quoted text of Micah, "Will 
Jehovah be pleased with thouaands of rams, or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give 
mj firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my booI?" refers doubtless to 
this pagan conception of sacrifice, with which his 
hearers were only too familiar. 

The spirit of the Levitical code was wholly 
opposed to this conceptioD. Human sacrifice was 
unknown ; hecatombs were unknown ; the value 
of sacrifice was never measured by its coetlioess. 
It was true that the worshiper must not bring to 
God the lame, the halt, the blind ; that is, he must 
not offer to God what he would offer to no one 
else, because that would be no true offering, but 
mere false pretense. But so that it was without 
blemish he might bring what offering he would, — 
a bullock, a lamb, a goat, a pair of doves, a sheaf 
of wheat. The value of the offering depended, not 
on its cost, but on the experience which it repre- 
sented. The three divine experiences of a soul 
toward its God were all recognized in the Levitical 
code, and each was represented by its appointed 
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expression. The worshiper might come to the 
temple conscious of sin and desiring to exprees his 
penitence ; then he brought a sin-offering or a 
trespasa^ffemg. He might come with a desire 
to renew his consecration to Grod and reaffirm his 
purpose to devote Ma life to God's service ; then 
he brought a burnt offering, the consumption of 
which by fire represented his purpose to offer to 
Jehovah all that he had. He might come with a 
heart full of gladness and a desire to express his 
gratitude to and his joy in the Lord ; then he 
brought a peace-offering or a thank-offering. The 
offerings were classified, not according to their 
costliness, but according to the expression which 
they represented ; and if they did not represent 
the real and vital experience, no cost in the offering 
could make it acceptable to Jehovah. A single 
quotation from this code will serve to illustrate this 
general principle ; — 

"If asoiilBin,and commit a trespass ^lunst the Lord, 
and lie unto his neighbor in that which was delivered 
him to Iceep, or in feUowship, or in a thing taken away 
l^ violence, or hath deceived his neighbor; or have 
found that which was lost, and lieth concerning it, and 
sweareth falsely ; in any of all these that a man doeth, 
sinning therein : then it shall be, because he hath sinned 
and is guilty, that he shall restore that which he took 
violently away, or the thing which he hath deceitfully 
gotten, or that which was delivered him to keep, or the 
lost thing which he found, or all that about which he 
hath sworn falsely ; he shall even restore it in the pria- 
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cipal, and shall add the fifth part more thereto, and 
give it unto him to vhom it »|^)ertainetli, in the day of 
his trespasa offering. And he shall bring his trespass 
offering nnto the Lord, a ram without blemish oat of the 
floclc, with thy estimation, for a trespafls offering, nnto 
the priest : and the priest shall make an atonement for 
him before the Lord : and it shall be forgiven him for 
anything of all that he hath done in tresp&ssing there- 



Saorifice did not take the place of righteousness. 
Before the Bin-offeriog coold be given to the Lord, 
reparation must be made to the one who had been 
wronged. Two centnries after this code had been 
formulated, Christ said to his disciples, " If thou 
bring thy ^ft to the altar, and there rememherest 
that tby brother hath aught against thee ; leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way ; 
&st be reconeiled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift." ^ He did but give expression 
in a slightly different form to the essential princi- 
ple embodied in this ecclesiastical code — that resto- 
ration must precede sacrifice. So far as we know 
the history of those times, no such abuse ever grew 
up under the Levitical code as that form of indut 
gence which aroused the indignation of Lather in 
the sixteenth century. 

ly. Still more important is another principle 

contuned in this code, so radical that I suspect its 

statement here will arouse the snspicioo, if it does 

not evoke the stout denial, of the reader : the sac- 

1 Lot. tL 2-7. > Matt. v. 2S, 24. 
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rifioes of the Levitical code were never offered to 
satisfy the wtatb of God, nor as a substitute for 
penalty pronounced against sin, nor as a meaiiB of 
securing divine pardon and a restoration of divine 
favor. Sacrifice ajid penalty are never connected 
in the Old Testament ; Bacrifioes are never offered 
by the sinner aa a means of securing remission of 
penalty. The Levitical sacrifice was a means for 
the purification of the sinner, not for the pacifica- 
tioQ of Jehovah.^ The curious ceremonial which, 
Bocorditig to this code, accompanied and distin- 
guished the so-called Day of Atonement iUustrates 
in a striking manner this principle. On that day, 
from two goats brought out before the congregation, 
me was selected by lot as a sacrifice to Jehovah, 
the other as a scapegoat. The first was killed be- 
fore the Lord ; on the head of the other — the 
scapegoat — the sins of the people were laid in 
confession by the priest, and he was then led off 
into the wilderness, that bo he might *' bear upon 
him all their iniquities to a solitary land," — a land 
from which he conld never return to bring back to 
the people the sins from which they were thus de- 
livered.' The significance of this primitive object- 
lesson should be as clear to us now as it was to the 
people then. In it there was no suggestion of a 

1 ZiCT. xriL 11, " it is the blood iliat msketli an atonement for 
like will," will beragaried by Bome as an eiception to tbiti sCate- 
ment. U lo it (tuida aloiie ; but I do not think it is an exoepdon ; 
theraianoQiiiigiBtlifl pkr—ology tliat LmpliM the pau&oadonof 
anaugrj Qod 
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wrstli to be appeased, or a penalty to be escaped ; 
its suggestion was eia remored and a people set 
free from its burden. The object of sin-ofEering 
in paganism was always to appease the wrath of the 
gods ; in the Levitical system, to pnrify the soul of 
the worshiper. In pf^anism sacrifice was a means 
of escape from penalty ; in Leviticalism, a means of 
escape from sin. 

y. Finally, the Levitical code provided for its 
own destmction. In that code it was expressly 
provided that sacrifice conld be offered only in the 
temple at Jerusalem by the priests. In the ban- 
ning, as we have seen, this was not the case : sac- 
rifice might be offered anywhere by any devout 
sonl.' Whatever ihe intent of the framer of this 
exclusive provision, its providential intent is clearly 
indicated by the result which it produced. When 
the (»ty of Jerusalem was captured and the temple 
destroyed, the entire sacrificial system and the en- 
lire hierarchy organized to administer it came to 
an end. Both have now entirely disappeared from 
Judaism, Not a trace is left behind of either altar, 
sacrifice, or priest. The simple and fundamental 
principles of the early Mosaism remain — the faith 
that God is a righteous God, and demands right- 
eonsness of his children and demands nothing else. 
But no Jew offers sacrifice ; no Jewish priest con- 
ducts worship ; no Jewish altar or temple exists in 
all the world. No longer anywhere is heard the 
lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the cooing 
> Compaie Lev. zvii. 4, 8,9, with Bzod. zx. 24. 
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of doves, no longer aoywhere are seen the rivers of 
blood in connection with any worship of the one 
God such as characterized the temple at Jerusalem. 
The sacrificial code has served its temporary pur* 
pose and has perished absolutely, leaving in Juda- 
ism no remnant in existing institntaotis even to 
memorialize it. 

It is true that some remnants of this sacrificial 
system have passed over into the Christian church. 
They are seen in the bloodless sacrifice of the 
mass in the Soman Church and in some Anglican 
churches, and in clauses stating in terms a sacrificial 
theory of the atonement in some Protestant creeds. 
Occasionally still is heard the doctrine, supposed to 
have been foreshadowed by the Levitioal code, that 
a great sacrifice has been offered once for all as a 
means of satisfying dirine jnstioe, if not of appeas- 
ing divine wrath and securing a pnrohased pardon 
which God cannot conristently grant without an 
innocent victim to bear the penalty which tA right 
should be inflicted upon the guilty. But this rem- 
nant of an ancient ritual gradually disappears be- 
fore the growing faith in the love of God, as the 
snows even in the remoter crevices of the rook 
are melted by the spring snn; gradually we are 
learning that sacrifice is not a means by which 
penitence secures pardon, but (he method by which 
mercy confers life. It is not the child's sacrifice 
which wins for^veness from the mother ; it is the 
mother's sacrifice which wins repentance from the 
child. It is not the sacrifice ofEered by man, or aa 
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faia behalf, which purohases TemisBion of penalty 
from a righteous judge ; it is the sacrifice ofEered 
by God and on his behalf which achieves remiBsion 
of sin for the repentant sinner. Slowly, rery 
slowly, we are learning the meaning veiled in that 
solemn and splendid stoiy misoalled the sacrifice 
of Isaac, — " God will provide himself the lamb for 
a burnt offering, my son." ^ 

In Homer, to ward off a pestilence which Fhce- 
bos, in her wrath, has Bent apon the Greeks, " the 
wise UlyBses " offers up a 



" halloired hi 
To Phtebna, for the Oreelo ; that. w> the god 
Whoee wrath sfBicts iu> sora may be sppeMed." 

In the Fourth Gospel the Apostle John declares 
that 

" God 80 loved the world tiiat he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him shoold not 
perish but have everlasting life." 

In the pagan conception God is wrathful ; in the 
Christian conception Godi is love. In the pagan 
conception nuin is wiser and better than the gods 
who are destroying bim ; in the Christian concep- 
tion man is destroying himBelf by his own igno- 
ranee and sin. In the pagan conception the sacrifice 
is offered by man to the gods ; in the Christian 
conception it is offered by God for man. In the 
pi^an conception the peril comes from God to 
man, the sacrifice goes from man to God ; in the 
laeiLxxH.8. 
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C]iristia& oonoeption the peril comes from man to 
himself, the salvatdon comes from God for man, 
through God's act of se^/^sacrifice. The history of 
sacrifice in the Old Testament is the history of the 
process by which the pagan conception was trans- 
formed into the Christian conception ; the Levitical 
Code is the bridge by which Israel passed orer 
from the pagan belief that sacrifice is a condition 
of fot^Teneas which God exacts, to the Christian 
doctrine that self-saorifioe is the method by which 
God confers f oi^Teness. 
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HEBKEW FIOnON 

Thb suggestion tiiat there are works of fiction 
in the Bible oertiunly at one time would have 
aroused protest, if not resentment, and it is possi- 
ble that there may still linger in the minds of 
some a remnant of this feeling. It is lai^y due 
to two reasons. The first is an impression that 
the suggestion of fiction in the Bible has been 
invented by those who desire to eliminate from it 
the supernatural. Doubtless it is tme that there 
are some critics who desire to eliminate the supers 
natural from the Bible, and who therefore seek to 
show that everything which seems to be super- 
natural is imaginative. This is not the scientific, 
it is not the literary, spirit.^ The true scientific 
spirit does not assume that there can be nothing 
supernatural in life ; it studies life to ascertain 

1 Dean Fanai'i itateiiient of hu own podtum on diii mbjeet 
may be accepted ■■ an admiiaUe dsfinitdon of the geuenl pualdon 
of all eTaogelical BoholBis of the modem or eTolntdanar; tofaool. 
He laja : " I withhold my aradenae from no ooonmnoe — ho«- 
erec mnoh it may be called ' mirasnlooa ' — which ia adequately 
atteated ; which was wronght for adeqnato ends ; and whidi ii in 
acoordance with the nrealed laws of Ood'a inuoediato dealing 
with man." 7%i BibU, by F. W. Faatr, D. D., F. K. S., p. 2U. 
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what is in iL The truly literary spirit does not 
assume that there b notiiing supernatural in litera- 
ture ; it studies literature to ascertain what is its 
character and what are the motive and pm^se 
of each author. No literary oriUc would think of 
classifying the story- of the resurrection of Jesns 
Christ amoQg works of fiction or imagination. He 
might think the narratiTe incorrect, but he would 
not doubt that it belongs among historical works 
— that is, that the authors beliered that they were 
narrating facts. The mere oircumatanoe that an 
incident narrated in the Old Testament is extraor- 
dinary does not afford the s%hteat indication that 
it is fiction. The question whether any narrative 
is history or fiction is not identical with the qnefr- 
tion whether it is true or false. The literary clas- 
sification of a narrative depends upon the motive 
of the author, not upon the accuracy of the narra- 
tive. The author of fiction gives free play to his 
imt^nation, and his work is not the less fictitious 
because he interweaves some historical truth with 
his imaginative narrative ; the historian assumes 
to narrate facts, and his work is history despite 
the fact that he may be mbled into the most seri- 
ous errors in his narrative. Herodotus is a writer 
of history ; although Macaulay assures us that 
"he is from the first to the last chapter an in- 
ventor." Dumas is a writer of fiction ; although 
his editor afBrms that *' contemporary authorify 
can be cited for every anecdote or incident not di- 
rectly connected with the distinctiTely romantio 
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portioDB of the narrative." The question whether 
any partioukr namitive in the Old Testament — 
the Book of Jonah, for example — U history or 
fiction is not to be determined by oonBidering 
whether the book contuns extraordinary eventa, 
hut by considering the question whether its gen- 
eral spirit and structure are such as to justify the 
belief that the author thought himself narrating 
facts as they actually occurred, or whether he con- 
sciously gave a free rein to his imagination as he 
wrote. 

A second reason for the objection to the sn^;es- 
tion that there is fiction in the Bible is a remnant 
of a Puritan prejudice which everywhere except in 
its relation to the Bible has long since disappeared. 
The Puritans opposed all manifestations of the im- 
agination. They destroyed the pictured windows 
in the churches ; took down the pictures from the 
walls of the houses ; broke in pieces the statues in 
the niches; closed the doors of the theatres and 
forbade the drama ; and banished the works of 
fiction from their tables. No doubt some readers 
of this article can remember, in their own child- 
hood days, how novels of every desoription were 
looked upon askance, if not with absolute reproba- 
tion, in their own circles. We have emerged into 
au epoch in which this banishing of the imagina- 
tion is no longer permitted because it is no longer 
necessary. We admit the pictured windows to the 
churches ; we hang pictures on the walls of our 
houses ; we have replaced the statuea even of 
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pag^ deitiea in their niches, reopened the doors 
of the theatres, and noveU lie on all our tables. 
In brief, we recognize die fact that ima^nation is 
a divinely given faculty, not to be suppressed, but 
to be freely used. Why, then, should we think it 
strange that Ood should have used the same fac- 
ulty in the edncation of the Hebrew race? If 
to-day it is one of his instruments for the develop- 
ment of humanity, why should we think it impos- 
sible that in the olden time he should have inspired 
men to use their imagination for the moral and 
spiritual culture of the race ? 

In truth, the works of imagination have a very 
high and a very varied service to perform. Fiotioa 
is, in the first place, entertaining and gives rest. 
The little child, left alone at night by the mother, 
whispers softly to itself a story and so talks itself 
to sleep ; when we have lost the imagination of 
our childhood, we ask some genius who still retains 
it to tell us his story, that he may sweep out of our 
minds for a little while the cares and perplexities 
of our busy day, that in his narrative we may find 
rest and refreshment. Fiction is sometimes a valu- 
able vehicle for the conveyance of instruction. It 
is true that there are critics who say that a work 
of im^ination never should be didactic ; but who 
would banish from literature Bunyan's *' Pilgrim's 
Progress," or " Oliver Twist," or " Put Yourself in 
His Place " because they are didactic ? Some of 
tiie greatest of our novelists have written for the 
purpose of illnstrating truth, moral, religious, or 
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sociological. Fiction is clescriptire and interpre- 
tative. The ima^nation tells ns maeh of life with 
which otherwise we should be unfamiliar. It we 
desire pictures of old-time life we shall find them 
more vivid in " Henry Esmond," " Loma Doone," 
or " Quentin Durward," than in Green's " History 
of England ; " because the novelist has a free hand 
with which to picture the life that he desires to set 
before us. If we desire to hnow how the other half 
of the world lives, we shall find it mmre vividly por- 
trayed in such a novel as Walter Besant's "All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men " than in such a st^ 
tistioal work as Charles Booth's "Labor and the 
Poor in London." Fiction is iuterpretative of life 
as well as descriptive of it The great novelist 
understands the principles of human nature and 
portrays them — not j^Uosophically, not psycho- 
logieally, but dramatically ; so that by sharing his 
imagination we share his understanding. If he be 
really a great dramatist, he realizes not only the 
outer life, but the moral forces which are at work 
in the world, and he so portrays life that those 
moral forces appear before us; be does not so 
much give instruction as impart life through the 
ministry of life. It would be a mistake to say that 
Shakespeare wrote "Macbeth" to show the evils 
of ambition, or " Othello " to show the evils of 
jealousy, or "Handet" to show the evils of irreso- 
lution ; but, none the less, the great interpreter of 
human life coald not tell the story of jealoDsy, of 
ambition, or of irresolution without makinfr m iaei^ 
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ratber than see, their evil. Thus fiotioD not only 
entertains, instructs, describes, interprets, bat in- 
spires; b; showing noble life, it quiokeas noble 
life in ng ; by showing ignoble life, it inspires ns 
with hate against what is ignoble. 

Fiction in the Old Testament serves all these 
pniposes. Some of these Hebrew stories are vastly 
entertaining. If one doubts it, let him read the 
Old Testament story of Daniel or Samson or 
Elijah to a group of children ; he will find them 
not less interested than they would be in any story 
to be found in Greek ot Boman literature. Some 
of these Hebrew stories are didactic, written for 
the purpose of conveying moral instruction ; the 
parables of Christ are preeminently so. Some 
of them are simply descriptive. We get, for in- 
stance, from the account of Eliezer's courtship of 
Rebecca for his master's son ' a better picture of 
the way in which courtships were conducted in 
patriarchal times than we could possibly get from 
accurate history. We find in these stories, also, 
interpretations of life ; love and jealousy, joy and 
sorrow, courage and cowardice, virtue struggling 
with vice and vanquishing it, vice stru^Iing with 
virtue and vanquishing it, all this we find por- 
trayed with moral simplicity nowhere surpassed, 
with dramatic power never degenerating into the 
melodramatic. In them all, with the entertain- 
ment, the didactic teaching, the description of ex- 
ternal life, the portrayal of character, we find life 
1 G«n. obap. hIt. 
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imparted throngli life ; and therefore in them all 
ve can discoveT that inspiration which is more thaa 
instruction. It is a mistake to think, as men of 
the Fnritan temperament have sometimes seemed 
to think, that all life comes throngh the intellect, 
and that we must imderstand hefore we can re- 
ceive. A great deal comes through the sympa- 
tJiiea, the emotions, the imagination, and through 
these the writer of fiction often addrcBses himself 
to us more effectively than either the historian, 
the philosopher, or the moralist. 

A single illustration taken from the Book of 
Judges will serve to demonstrate to the more con- 
servative reader that there is some fiction in the 
Old Testament. It is the parable of the trees, 
and reads as follows : • — 

" The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over them : and they stud onto the olive-tree, Beign 
thou over us. But the oliTe-tree said unto them. Should 
I leave my fatness, wherewith hy me they honor God 
and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ? And 
the trees said to the fig-tree. Come thon, and reign ever 
UB. But the fig-tree said onto them. Should I forsake 
my sweetness, and my good fmit, and go to be pro- 
moted over the trees ? Then said the trees unto the 
vine. Come thon, and reign over us. And the vine said 
unto them, Shonld I leave my wine, which cbeeretb God 
and man, and go to be promoted over the trees ? Then 
said aU the trees unto the bramble, Come thon, and 
reign over as. And the bramble said unto the trees, 
If in truth ye anoint me king over yon, then come 
and put your trust in my shadow : and If not, let fire 
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come oat of the bramble, and deronr the cedan of 
Lebanon." ^ 

No one will doubt that this is fiction. And yet 
it would be quite as possible for God to make a 
tree that could talk as an ass that could talk, or a 
b^ fish that could swallow a man and a man that 
ootild live three days and three ni^ts in the belly 
of the big fish. There is no question of possible or 
impossible with God. Our question always must 
be, not what God can do, but what it is reasonable 
to beliere that he has done. We believe that this 
parable of the trees is fiction, because it has the 
qualities of fiction, because it is more reasonable to 
suppose that the author invented the story to serve 
as the vehicle of a moral, than to suppose that Gtid 
created talking trees and brought them together in 
a quasi-political convention for that purpose. This 
parable, therefore, not only illustrates the truth 
that there is fiction in the Old Testament, but it 
indicates the method by which we are to determine 
what is fiction and what is history. 

All readers recognize that the parables in the 
Bible are fiction ; many of them are less ready to 
recognize its folk-lore.^ By folk-lore I mean the 

1 Jodgei it 8-lB. 

* Mth. L. S. EonghtoD bBB reoentlr pnblishad Id the N. Y. 
Evangdiit »a adnarMle BeTiea of Stndiea in the Old Testajnent 
which, donbtlnsB, will be lepobliahed in book form. Two ot them 
■re derated to "Polk Lore in the Old Tertunent" Folk lore 
■he defines aa " the BanstiTe of erenti pwwd alonf^ from lip to 
lip down throngb the ages." A< illnstrationa of aniih atoriea, of 
which the inspired writers lutTe made nas, ahe apeoifiea Joahna'a 
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stories which mothers tell their children, and which 
pass from generation to generation, sometimes in 
later history printed, sometimes never reduced to 
print ; all peoples have such folk-lore, and tiie 
Hebrew people had theirs. Such were some of 
the stories subsequently incorporated in the Book 
of Genesis ; such some of the tales respecting 
Elisha ; such, probably, the account of the boy- 
hood exploits of King David ; snch, cert^nly, the 
story of Samson. 

Samson lived iu the colonial days of Israel, when 
there was no king, and every man did what was 
right in his own eyes. His birth was heralded by 
an angelic messenger ; he was consecrated to the 
life of a Nazarite from his cradle by his mother; 
he drank no wine, ate no grapes, suffered the lochs 
of hie hair to go uncut, and in his youth gave 
token of that extraordinary strength which has 
since rendered his name proverbial. 

We first meet this Hebrew unheroic hero on 
his way to Timnath. A Philistine muden has 
captured his fancy by her beauty, and, despite the 
law, the protests of his parents, the mission to 
which he is called by God as deliverer of his peo- 
ple, to Timnath he will go. The Philistine maiden 
plays the coquette with lum, cajoles him out of his 
secret, and tells to his Philistine guests the answer 

staying of die mo sad moon, dis atorf of Samaon, oartain of the 
ESijah and Eliaba atoriea, oertain of the Danadvea in Geuena 
whioh the elemeDt of folk lore entera into and modiflea, and many 
other of the Biblisal nairatdTea. 
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to the riddle which he has proposed. To pay bis 
vager of thirty chains of raiment he goes alone 
across the country and takes the raiment from a 
Philistine city; but his pride is wounded by the 
deceit which has been practiced upon him, and 
when the Philistine coquette marries one of the 
guests who had come to his betrothal) he catches 
three hundred jackals,' ties them together two by 
two by the tails, fastens a firebrand to each pair, 
and lets them loose in the hai'vest season to set 
fire to the Philistines' standing wheat. Then, 
when the Philistines, with singular injustice, visit 
their wrath on the bride and her father, putting 
her to death, Samson, with characteristic fickle- 
ness, smites tbem hip and thigh with a great 
slaughter. We next find him in the hands of 
more formidable foes. When the Philistines come 
up to avenge their wrongs on the nation which 
shelters Samson, and the Israelites deliver him 

' " Uany inteipretsn, reflecting that the Bolitar; habits of the 
fox vonld make it ver; diffionlt to oatch snoh A nnmbflr, and that 
SamBon'a great strength wonld he of no avail in anch an nnder- 
taking, mippou that the author meant jackals, vhich roam in 
packs, and could ea^y, It is said, be oanght by the hundred. 
That the Hebrev name may hare inolnded jaokala as veil as 
foxea ia quite poiaible ; the Aiaba are aud \a some places to con- 
found the jackal vith the fox, and in the modem Egyptian dialect 
the clasdoal name of the foi ia giren eicliudTely to the jackaL 
The decidon lA &a qneation is of importance only to those irha 
take the story aa a reraoioaB account of an actual oooarranoe. 
They shoold conoder, howevsT, whether the author woidd thank 
tbem for their attempts to make Samson's nondetful perform- 
ance easy." Judges ; in the International Critktd CommaOari/, by 
George Foot Mone, p. 841. 
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bound into their hands, he submits without oppo- 
Htion, only to break tbe cords which bind Hm, 
leap upon hie would-be captors with a shout, and 
slay a thoaeand of them with his own hands, with 
no other weapon than the jaw-bone of an ass, and 
afterwards celebrates bis exploit with a running 
couplet : — 

" TOth tha jaw-bone of an mat, 
I aaiailed m; aasuUuts ; 
'Witli the jaw-bone of an Mb, 
Have 1 dam n thousand tDeiL" ^ 

Twenty years later we meet him in Gaza, a Fbi- 
listiiie ci^, whither, still yielding himself a slave to 
his unbridled self-will and self-indulgent spirit, he 
has gone in pursuit of a Philistine woman. The 
Philistines close the gates and set a watch to catch 
him at the dawn. At midnight he goes out, takes 
the gates and posts upon his back and carries them 
ofi, in scornful disdain of their boasted strength. 
Such a man, weak in the conceit of his own strei^th> 
never learns life's lessons. He falls in with an- 
other Philistine woman, seta his heart upon her, 
and, with a folly for which there is no palliation, 
walks open-eyed into the trap the treacherous Deli- 
lah has set for him. She undertakes to get from 
him the secret of his superhuman strength. Three 
times he mocks her with lying answers ; three times 
discovers her treachery, and, despite it all, at last 
^ Jadgea it. 16. Thsre ia a play apon the Hebrev wotd «hiah 
meaaa both aat and heap that oauoot be imitated in tbe Eo^ish i 
■■ thongb he had iaid, " ^th die jaw-boM ti an am, aaaea on 
nnnrn. have I Uain a thonaand man." 
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tells ber the seoret, lies down to sleep with his head 
upon her lap, to awake, his vow broken, bis locks 
shaven, his strei^tii gone, and himself an easy prey 
to his enemies. In servitude he learns that lesson 
of self-denial which he would learo nowhere else, 
grinds away in the prison-honse of his foes, little 
by little gathers his strength, and in one last bar- 
bario yet heroic effort brings down the temple of 
the Philistines' god, Bagon, upon himself and upon 
the worshipers assembled to exult over him. 

This story, found anywhere but in Hebrew lit 
erature, we should assume to be that half-fiction, 
half-history of which such stories in primitive lit 
eraturo are always composed ; not only we should, 
we do assume it to be such ; for the story of Siunson 
in Hebrew literature and the story of Hercules in 
Greek literature romarkably parallel each other.^ 
To the same Semitic origin both names are traced 
by lioguists. Both are men of extraordinary 
strength ; of both specifically the same traditions 
are told ; both slay a lion with their own hands ; 
both suffer death, though in different ways, at the 
hands of their treacherous wives. One, a captive in 
Pbilistia, summoned to make sport for his enemies, 
pulls down the Temple of D^on, and buries him- 
self and the Philistines under its ruins ; the other, 
a captive in Egypt, led forth to be sacrificed to 
Jupiter, breaks the bands which bind him, and 

^ S«e the parallel traced in dstul b7 Profeuor George F. 
Hoore in his oommentary on Jndgee, Tbt Jnternoltono/ CriUcal 
Commentary, pp. 361, 36S. 
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slays the priests and scatters tihe assemblage. Even 
tlie cnstom of tying a lighted torch betveen two 
foxes in the circus, in memory of the dam^e once 
done the harvest-fields, was long kept np in Ghreece 
— a singular witness to the extent <^ this athlete's 
reputation. The modem or literary critic of the 
Bible, whose point of view is that given in the first 
article of this series, sees no reason for thinking 
that the same substantial stories are fiction when 
fonnd in Grreek literature and histoiy when found 
in Hebrew literature. The value of the stories does 
not depend upon their historical vraiaemblance ^ 
their value is in their ethical significance. The 
lesson of the life is plain : muscular strength mat«d 
to moral weakness never makes a hero ; the man 
who lacks self-control can never be the deliverer or 
the true leader of a people. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

SOME HEBBEW BTOBISB BEHOU} 

Teat fictdon was deliberately naed for didactio 
pniposes in the parable by the Hebrew ia doubted 
by none ; there is no reason to doubt that it was 
half oonsciously used by story-tellers in folk-lore ; 
and if we judge of Hebrew literature by the ordi- 
nary literary standards, it is equally dear that it 
was sometimes artistically used by skillful story- 
tellers for the entertainment and inspiration of 
their readers. Two notable illuslxationB of such 
use are afforded, one by an Idyl of the Common 
People, and the other by a Historical Komance. 
The first,^ although it describes scenes taking place 
prior to the organization of Israel as a kingdom, 
was almost certainly written after the return from 
the exile. 

In their captivity the children of Israel had 
learned to hate the heathen with hatred so strong 
that it finds expression in the phrase, " Happy is 
he that shall take thy little ones and dash them 
against the stones." ^ With this not unnatural 

1 The place »f Ruth in the Bibliota ganeala^aB (Ruth iv. 22; 
Matt. L 5) indicates very olearlj Uuit thero is an hifltorio&l baok- 
^Toanil for lliia Btory, u its gtmotme indioates Ter; elearl; that 
it in in ita spirit and form a work of fietion. 

3 Paalm onzrii. 8. 
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spirit in their hearts they retoTD to the holy land; 
in the period of their colonization a new patriotism 
is bom, — narrow, intense, bigoted, yet genuine. 
The laws against any fellowship with foreigners ard 
revised, if indeed they are not now first enacted > 
especially marri^;e with foreigners is condemned 
by the priests with great vehemence.' Then it is 
that some unknown dramatist writes the stwy of 
Ruth.a 

A Jew and his wife, driven by famine from 
Jndea, seek refuge in Moab, a heathen country. 

I Eire ii. 11, 12 i I.10-1T; Nrfi. xiiL 23-27. 

' I accept, partlj for the Teasone imi^ied id Uie abora panage, 
a pa«t-sxilia date tor the Book of Rath, thoo^ the date U eon- 
fewedlj ancMiuD ; Or. Drive> plaoea it prior to the exile. Jk- 
trodactim to tie Literature of At Old Tatavunl, p. 456. 

Or. W. Robertson Smith's upunent appear* U> me weight; if 
not oonelnaiTe in faror of the later date : " If the booh had been 
knovn at the lime when the hiitor; from Judges to Kingi was 
edited, it conld haidly have been ezoloded from the eolleatiait ; 
the anoestr; of David was of greater interest tlian that of Saul, 
wtiioh ia g^ven in 1 Sam. ix. 1, vhereaa the old hiatory named no 
anceatoT of David beyond big father Jeaw. In tmth the book of 
Ruth doBB not offer itself aa a document written wnn after the 
period to which it refers ; it presents itself as dealing witli tdmea 
far back (Rnth L 1), and takes obvionl delight in depioldng details 
of antiqae life and obsolete usages ; it views the rode and stArmy 
period before t}ie inatitiition of the kingship throngh the softening 
atmosphere of time, which imparts to the seene a gentle sweet- 
DSHS very different from the banhcr color of the old narratiTas of 
Ac book of Judges. In the language, too, there is a good deal 
that makes for and nothing that makes ag;ainat a date sabseqaent 
to the otqitivity, and the very designation of a period of Hcbraw 
history as ' the days of the Jndges ' is based on the DenteronomislJo 
additions to the book of Judges (ii. IS $q.) and does not oocar till 
the period of the exile." Encydfpadia Britaaaica, article Rnth. 
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TVo sons are bom to them, and two daaghters-in- 
law come into the home. Then the hnshand dies, 
the sons die, and the widow and her two daughters- 
in-law, both Moabitea, are left. In her pover^ 
Naomi's thoughts return to the land of her fathers, 
and she reBoIvee to return thither. The daughters 
start to go bach with her. She pleads with them 
to leave her. " Cui I famish you hnsbands ? " she 
nays. *' I am too old. And were I to marry and 
to hare sons, you ooidd not tarry till they grew. 
Go back, and leave me to my wretohedness." One 
yields. The other, in an ever-memorable address, 
insists on casting in her lot with her mother-in-law : 
" Whither thou goest, I will go ; where thou lodg- 
est, I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people* 
and thy God shall be my God." ^ 

So they oome, mother and daughtor-in-law, in 
want and wretchedness, to the land from which the 
mother had gone forth some years before. It is 
the time of the barley harvest. An ancient Jewish 
law provides that when men are reaping in their 
fields they shall leave the chance wheat which falls 
for the poor to glean.^ This is not, it appears, a 
dead letter; and Euth goes out into the barley 
harvest-field to glean for herself and her mother. 
She happens to light upon the field of Boaz, and 
begins gleaning, having first asked permission, 
which is granted her. Boaz seems to me to have 

1 Rntli L 16. 

^ Dent. 1311-. 10-22 ; proluibly a local amtam b«foi« tt mM 
framsd into & law. See chapter od The Book of the Covenant. 
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fallen in lore with this yotuig widow at first sight, 
for when he sees her he distingnishes her from all 
the gleaners in the field, and asks the reapers who 
she is. Then he summons her, and says to her ; 
" Glean on, and if you are thirsty, drink out of the 
same water-jar as the young men ; and when we 
sit down to our noon meal, sit with ns and dip 
your morsel of bread in our sour wine." So our 
dramatist depicts the Moabitess eating and drink- 
ing with the pious Jews. He is too wise and too 
artistic to point the moral, but as the Jew reads 
the story his prejudices be^n to disappear. After 
the noon meal Boaz tells the young men not to reap 
very carefully. " Be careless," he says, " and drop 
handfuls of barley in your reaping on purpose for 
her." 

One can easily see tiie picture so vividly put 
before us: these young men reaping, the young 
widow following after and looking with great won- 
dering eyes at their careless ways in leaving such 
handfuls of barley for her to gather, and perhaps 
wondering if they are in love with her, that they 
are so providing for her; ajid Boaz meanwhile 
looking ont of the comers of his eyes, glad in her 
gladness. I wonder whether, when they were mar- 
ried, if he ever told her how it happened? She 
goes back to her mother, and tells the story of her 
adventure. She has lost all hope of a new hus- 
band in leaving the land of Moab and coming to 
Israel, for what Israelite would marry a Moabite ? 
But a mother's cunning is more than a match for 
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eitber legal provisiona or race prejudices. She 
contrives how a good match shall be made for this 
.daughter of hers. "Go back," she says, "my 
daughter, and when night has come, and the hax- 
TCsters lie down to their sleep npon the harvest 
floor, lie down, too, at the feet of Boaz." 

One thing that makes me think that he fell in 
love with her at first sight is that already he had 
sent out into the village to find out who she waa^ 
and had learned from her neighbors that she was 
a virtuous woman. But love is always timid ; and 
though he is rich, he is, unhappily, too old, and 
has, so he thinks, no chance with this fair young 
widow. But when he wakes, and finds her at his 
feet, and asks, " Who is this? " and learns, in- 
stantly it flashes upon him that there is some one 
else in love beside himself, and he turns to her 
with " Bless thee, my daughter, that thou bast not 
fallen in love with a young man, rich or poor." 
Yon easily fill up the rest of tbe sentence; you 
know with whom she has fallen in love. It is 
quaint courtship of the ancient time ; a charming 
love story, mnch better told in the old book than 
told here. I hope this telling will send the reader 
to the originaL Land that once belonged to Eli- 
melech, Naomi's husband, has been sold. He who 
marries Elimetech's daughter, it would appear, has 
a right to redeem the land, probably by repaying 
to the owner the purchase mon^,' We really 
know more about this law from the stoiy of Buth 
> Dent. «IT. 1-6. 
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than from imy other quarter ; bnt apparently be- 
fore be can legitimately marry her and redeem the 
land he most offer the privit^e to a nearer kins- 
man. They meet with the elders at the gate, an 
informal local court Boaz proposes to the nearer 
kinsman that he shall redeem the land ; the kinsman 
says, " I will." But Boas says, " If you redeem 
the land, you must take Bnth." " Oh, then," he 
says, " I won't." So Boaz both redeems the land 
and takes Buth, And bo the marriage is cele- 
brated. 

And is that all? Yes, that is all. Just a dmple, 
beautiful, idyllia love story of the olden tame.^ I 
hardly know whether to try to play the part of 
Greek chorus lest I spoil the story by pointing 
out the moral — the strong, nninterpreted wit- 
ness against race prejudice ; the deep fidelity of a 
woman's heart to a sorrowing companion ; the spir- 
itual appreciation of a higher and better religion 
than that of the Moabite country from which she 
came ; the simple peasant life on the fields of Betb- 

^ "An old famil; traditioii, religioiuly kept bcMiue of the 
fame of Qie house it belonged to, told and retold for maDj geo- 
erstaoiu, and oiJ; oryitallized and written down at last after 
many oentniie* ; there ii in brief the ori^ of the Book of Knth, 
now newly [dctiiTed and aet ferdk foi ooi later day. Whatever 
the date when it was actually written, it itiU preaerred, evidently, 
all its original charm and oral natnialneiB and ■impliijty in taking 
OD a Utarary form. And idll it keepi foe as this fnahnan, in 
erery sympathetic detul, erery tench of emotion, and morea na, 
after all llieec ccntnriea, like aome aSading thing of yeatetday, — 
» true tale trnly and beaalifnlly told." I%e Bool: ^ BalA, Inbo- 
dnclion by Emest Bhys, p. L 
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lebem; and, best of all, the love of one faithful 
man to one faithful woman. We look back along 
those intervening centuries and bless God tbat 
man's love for woman and woman's love for man is 
as old as humanity and as immortal as God. 

The fourth type of fiction in the Bible is Histori- 
cal Bomance, — the story of Qneen Esther, a drama 
in four acts: the scene is laid in Shoshan, the 
Persian oa|Htal, in the time of the exile.* 

In the first act we see Xerxes, misnamed the 
Great, upon his throne, — a small-minded, self- 
willed, capridons, sensual Oriental despot; the 
Xerxes who in his campaign against Gbeeoe be- 
headed the eo^neers who built his bridge of boats 
across the Helleepout because the bridge was de- 
stroyed by a storm, and then ordered the sea to be 
scoui^^ ; the Xerxes who, when his friend Pythias 
had given five sons to the army, and asked that tlie 
eldest might be suffered to remain at home, killed 
the son and cut the body in two, that the army 

^ " TIiB Hebrav AJhaanema (or AUuihvenwh) im the exact oor- 
Teeptrndent of the Peiutui Shtkaj/artha, irhioh the Qieeka and 
Romaiu rendered bj Xerxea. The vriter Mronuw thkt mora than 
one AhasDerae ia kiKnm to hii readen, and web to make It clear 
to them vhich Ahamema he ia apeakii^ of. First, he notea that 
the BDbjeot of hia naitatiTe is a raal king, aud, therefore, not the 
ALaaaema of Daniel {iz. 1) ; leooadly, th&t h« ruled 'from India 
to Ethiopia ' and, therefore, bekn^ed to the tater portion of the 
Peraian aeriM, riane it wa* veil known that tl>e eartier Peirian 
monarehs were not masters of India. He thns aati adde dio 
Ahasnema of Ebzk iv. S (Cambyaes), and points with snfBoieitt 
oleamess to Xenea, the son of Dariaa BjMai^ia." lie Bible 
CemmeBtary, Bather, p. 415. 
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might pass between the two parts; the Xerxes 
who, with the first disaster that came to his army, 
fledf like the coward that he was, back to his em- 
pire ^;aiii, leaving Mardonias to extricate it from 
the toils into which his own folly had led it ; the 
Xerxes who, leaving the affairs of state in stronger 
hands, offered a premium to any man who would 
discover a new form of pleasnie, and gave himself 
np to weeks of feasting and revelry. This Xerxes, 
in one of his drunken o^ies, calls on Vashti, his 
queen, to come into the presence of the court and 
exhibit her beauty to the courtiers. To ask a 
woman to come into such a presence at any time 
would be to insult her; to ask her to come unveiled 
into such a company in ancient Persia was to offer 
too gross an insult to be endured. With womanly 
conr^ie, Vashti refuses to go. The king instantly 
deposes her; but, when the fumes of the oi^ have 
passed away, awakes to rc^^t his sudden action, 
and Hs courtiers awake to the necessity of finding 
some way of pacifying his anger, or it would turn 
against them. They propose to send out courtiers, 
gather all the beautiful women of his kingdom, 
select the handsomest, and put her in Vasbti's 
place. The scheme approves itself to this volup- 
tuous, self-willed, capricious monarch. A Jew, a 
Pharisee of the strictest sort, is an attendant in 
some capacity upon this court, and brings his niece, 
Hadassah or Esther, to compete for the dangerous 
honor. It seems strange that any guardian should 
offer his ward for a place in the harem of such a 
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king, but we must temember that honored women 
sought the hand of Henry VIII., though they took 
the place which he had made vacant by bloody 
decrees. Mordecai succeeds. Esther enters the 
king's harem and becomes his favorite. So the 
first act ends. 

In the second act Hamau appears upon the scene, 
— cold, shrewd, deliberate, cunning, the villain of 
the drama. He has cUmbed his way to the side 
of the throne, and all other courtiers bow and show 
him honor : all but one. In the universal adula- 
tion paid to Haman, Mordecu alone remains scom- 
fnlly erect. Race animosity influnes the personal 
hostility between these two. The Jew despises tha 
cunning but treacherous Amalekite; the Amalekite 
hates the rigorous virtue and inflexible pride of the 
Jew. It ia the Cavalier against the Puritan ; the 
Jesuit ag^nst the Huguenot. Haman awaits his 
time and nurses Ms wrath. Patience in passion is 
the very climax of wickedness. To such patience 
Haman attained. Nor is it enough for him to have 
personal revenge on his personal enemy. Hating 
the Jew with all the concentrated hate for an alien 
race, he resolves that the race shall pay the penalty 
tor the slight that has beea put upon him. The 
Jews were then, as now, a thrifty people. Haman 
calculates that their extermination and the confis- 
cation of their estates would put into the royal 
treasury over ten million dollars. He proposes the 
scheme to Xerxes, is so confident of the result that 
he ia willing to pay the sum in advance out of his 
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own coffers, and finds a readier acceptance of his 
offer from the king because the royal funds are ex- 
hausted by excessive luxury and dissipation. With 
the capriciousness of a despot, he takes from his 
finger the seal ring which serves as a signature and 
gives it to Haman. " Do with them," said he, " as 
it seemeth good unto thee." The decree is issued 
accordingly. It provides for the extermination of 
all the Jews within Xerxes's dominion, is posted 
in the palaoe, is seat out by oonrtiers to every 
province, and Haman and the king sit down to 
rati^ it in a drinking bout Mourning is not 
allowed in the palace. Xietters are not delivered 
in the harem ; newspapers do not exist. Esther 
knows not the peril that threatens her people until 
she sees sackcloth on Mordecffl, and sends a mes- 
senger to bid him take it off. So conminnioation 
is opened between the uncle and the niece. He 
sends her the news, and calls for her intervention. 
Perhaps she remembers what came upon Pythias 
when he offered remonstrance ; perhaps she remem- 
bers that the engineers were beheaded because the 
storm broke their pontoon bridge. Sadly she re- 
calls to herself the fact that she is no longer the 
king's favorite. '* For thirty days I have not been 
invited to meet the king," she says ; " and I can do 
nothing." Mordecu'a reply, such as a Cromwell 
might have given to his daughter, interprets his 
Bb«nnou8 character. " Think not with thyself that 
thon shalt escape in the king's house, more than all 
the Jews. For if thou altogether boldest thy peace 
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at this time, then ehall there enlargemeDt and de- 
liverance arise to the Jews from another place ; bat 
thou and thy father's house shall be destroyed; and 
who knoweth whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this ? " The niece yields 
to the strong influence of her adopted father. She 
resolves to make the effort, though with but little 
hope of its suGoeSB. With dignity she says, " If I 
perish, I perish." ^ So the second act ends, wiih 
three days for prayer and fasting by her and her 
maidens, for her by the people of her race. 

The third act opens in the king's apartment. 
The queen, understanding the king's weaknesses, 
has prepared a banquet of wine for him. She has 
attired herself with unnsoal care, making the most 
of her extraordinary beauly. Then she crosses 
the threshold of the harem, traverses the hall that 
separates it from the court of the king's house, 
pushes her way through the throng of surprised 
courtiers and attendants, and stands at the door of 
the throne-room, waiting, with what beating heart 
we may guess, the signal that shonld give life and 
hope to her nation or decree both death to it 
and to her. The moment is auspicious. The king 
holds ont his sceptre in signal of favor. She draws 
near, touches it, and prefers her reqnest. Will the 
king honor her with his presence at her banquet of 
wine, and will he bring his favorite minister Haman 
with him ? The invitation is aooepted. The king 
and the courtier sit down at the banquet of wine. 

> EMier IT. 14,16. 
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ProBsed by the king to present her petition, she 
holds back her request for another day. " What 
wilt thou have," asks the king ; " it is granted, and 
that before thou askest it." " Only this, my lord," 
she replies, "that you and Haman will come to 
a greater feast to-morrow ; then I will tell you." 
His curiosity is piqued, his interest is aroused. 
Perhaps that was the reason why that night he 
could not sleep, and sent for some one to read him 
the court records to put him to sleep. What better 
nightcap, as Thackeray calls it, than court records 
could be devised 7 But in this case it fails of its 
purpose, for in these records the king finds it re- 
corded how not long ago two men had devised to 
assassinate him, and one Mordecai bad discoTered 
the plot and saved his life. "What has been done 
for this Mordecai ? " he asks the reader. " No- 
thing." " Well, something must he done." With 
that he falls to sleep. Meanwhile Haman, elated by 
the honor conferred upon him, goes home, envied 
by all his fellows save only Mordecai, who, erect 
as ever and meeting the fiery glance of hat« that 
leaps from Haman's eyes with scorn invincible, 
adds fresh fuel to that hate. He cannot wait for 
the execution of the general decree ; he will ask for 
Mordecai's ezeoutiou to-morrow. Before he goes 
to his bed he gives orders for the erection of the 
gallows. So the third act ends, Haman preparing 
for the execution of Mordecai, the king planning 
bow to honor him. 

The fourth act opens the next morning with 
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Haman earl; at the palace. He is greeted as he 
enters with the king's question, " What shall the 
king do to him whom he delighteth to honor ? " 
Haman thinks to himself, Who is it the king so 
delights to honor as myself ? So he prescribes for 
himself what his vanity desires. " Pat him on the 
king's horse, pnt the king's robe upon him, put 
the king's crown on his head, and let some great 
prince lead the horse through the streets, crying 
everywhere, ' Thus doth the king to him whom he 
delights to honor. ' " " Well said, wise ooonselor," 
responds the king. " Who is so great a prince as 
yourself ? Pnt Mordec^ on my horse, and lead 
him through the streets, proclaiming to all the 
people as thou hast said." There is no room for 
objection, qnesdon, hesitation, or delay. With 
what bitter malice at his heart Haman fulfills this 
ohai^ we are left to imagine. Then he goes 
home and tells his wife and friends. His obsequi- 
ous followers drop away from him ; evrai hia wife 
warns him of impending disaster. While they 
are talking come the king's chamberlains to hasten 
Haman to the banquet which the queen has pro- 
vided for him. Then all is not lost. Still he has 
a place in the royal favor, and to the queen's ban- 
qnet he goes, encouraging his heart with this hope 
against hope. 

So the last scene opens, with Haman, the king, 
and the qneen at the banquet table together. 
Again the king repeats hia question, "What is 
thy petition, Queen Esther, and it shaU be granted 
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thee ? and what is thy request, aod it shall be per- 
formed, to half of the kingdom ? " Then she fliugs 
herself at his feet, with all the pent-up anguish 
of her woman's heart : *' My lord the king, let my 
life be given me at my petition, and my people at 
my request, for we are sold, I and my people, to 
be destrc^ed utterly." The king, who haa forgot- 
ten his careless gift of the Jewish people, the ring, 
the seal, and the decree, responds, " Who has 
dared to do this ? " Then with flashing eye she 
turns on Haman. " The adversary's name is this 
wicked Haman." And the king in his wrath rises 
and goes out ; and Haman flings himself on her 
coach to implore her mercy ; and the king com- 
ing ba(^ and looking on him there cries, " Will 
he insnlt the queen in my very presence I " and the 
oonrtders, who had been obsequious to Haman in 
his power, come in rejoicing in his fall, to hasten 
his doom. " He has erected just outside the gate a 
gallows for Mordecai," says one of them. " Hang 
him thereon," replies the king. So they hang Ha- 
man on the gallows that he had prepared for 
Mordecai. One would think that a decree should 
have gone out for the protection of the Jews. 
Whether the narrator thought it more dramatic to 
^ve a different ending, or whether it was really 
true that a decree once issued could not be re- 
called, I will not attempt to determine ; but, ac- 
cording to tiie story, a new decree is issued that 
the Jews may defend themselves against their ene> 
mies, and in the battles that ensued seventy-five 
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thonsand of the enemies of the Jews aie slain ; and 
so the Btory ends. 

One has, it seema to me, hnt to read this story 
to feel the life of a romance in it.' The contrasted 
characters — the sensnal monarch, the nnsorupa- 
lous minister, the proud Puritan, the brare woman, 
brave with true womanly courage — aro drawn in 
few lines, but with marvelous skill. The plot, with 
its play c^ character against character, its rapidity 
(d movement, its dramatic inoident, its plotting 
and counter-plotting, shows the highest oonBtruotive 
skill ; and the moral iospiratjcm of the story, incit- 
ing to hate of the aensnallty of Xerxes and the 
crafty malice of Haman, to admiration for tlie 
course of Mordeoai, and a love that is more than 
admiration for the womanly bearing of the queen, 
is all the greater because the narrator does not 
formulate it ; and the story is all the more reli- 
gious in its spirit because it is so wholly free from 
the phraseoli^y of reli^n in its language.' 

He who regards the Book of Esther as scien- 
tific history must explain as best he can how the 

' Thia upect of tlie book ia raoognized by oommcnteton, vho 
treat it rather as hiBtoTy than as Botion, «. g., 3. W. Haley : " Mooli 
id tbe faamnadoD of Uie book ia dae to tha akillfol amuiKement 
lA parts. Theie is all the affect vhioh ve are Menstomed to aa- 
aribe to the elaboiato weaviiiK of a [Jot in drama, or ia a work of 
fiotion, and we find a well devised denonement Every thread and 
fibre ia wrooght into its ^ace in dba fabric, and tliere ia notliiDg 
irreleTaDt." The Bock of Egtiur. A New Trandation with Notes, 
etc, by John W. Haley, M. A. 

* It is die mily book in the Bihk in which the name of Q«d 
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bistoriaii obtained his knowledge of the facts ia 
the mmute detail with which he records them. Who 
was present to hear the conference between Haman 
and AhasueroB ; the colloquy between the king and 
the queen in the first banquet ; the conversation 
between Haman and his wife ; the question of the 
king to the king's ahamberluns ; the conversation 
between Haman and the king; and the plea of 
Esther for the life of herself and her people?' It 
is very probable, indeed almost certain, that the 
story has an historical basis, but it is equally certain 
from the very structure of the narrative itself that 
the story has been told with the freedom of the 
romancer, who was using the material for literary 
and moral effect, not for a scientific purpose. 

A fifth type of fiction, Satirical Romance, is 
afforded by the Booh of Jonah. Of this booh 
there are three interpretations : first, that it is his- 
tory, and all the events took place exactly as na^ 
rated; secondly, that it is allegory, that Jonah 
represents the Jewish people, the fish the heathen 
lands, the capture of Jonah by the fish the cap- 
tivity, the vomiting of Jonah out upon the land 
again the return from captivity ; third, that it is a 
satirical romance, written for the pnrpose of satiriz- 
ing the narrowness of the Jewish religion, and 
teaching the wideness of God's lore.' This latter 

' Est liL 8-11 ; T. 9-8, 14; tL 3, 7-10; rii 3-6. 

' For tlia Gnt or hiitonoal vieiv, vhioh ii the mora anoieot and 
traditional, dia atadent ia refened to Dr. Williuu Smith's BihU 
Diaianary, artiole Jonah, eopeoiallj to the sapplemeiital artdole 
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I believe to be the true interpretation, and the one 
which I assume to be true in telling and interpret- 

b; Dr. CalTin G. Stowe; to the Introdnotian to the Book of 
Jonah in the Commtntary on the Minor Propheti, b; Dr. K B. 
Pnsey ; and to the Frefaoe to the Book of Jonah in the Coninien- 
targ on the Minor PryiHeti, by Dr. £. Heudersoa ; and to a mono- 
grapb in pampblet, Li{^ on the Story of Jonah, bj Dr. Henry 
Clay Tnunboll, 1804. This new, however, it must be reoogniied, 
has been qneitianed from the very eariiest a^ea i tkna Jooepkua 
prefacea and closes his aooount of the Ktraoge eiperienoes of the 
prophet in a way olearly to ini^oate hia danbt of its hisloiioity ; 
" I oannot," he aaya, " but ilunk it naoeagary for me, who have 
promised to g^ve aa aooorate aooount of oui affairs, to describe 
tlie actions of tbia prophet so for as I have fonnd them written 
down in the Hebrew books." Antiguiliti of the Jaai, book iz,, 
chapter z., 9 2. For the aeeoud or parabolio view the reader is 
referred to The Book of the Twelve Pn^i&sU, fay Qeor^ Adam 
Smith, D. D. " Nor does thii book," he saya, " written so many 
centuries after Jonah bad passed away, dum to be real hiatory. On 
the oonlzary, it oSeis to ns all the marks of the pamfale or alle^ry." 
After indicating what these marka are, he adds, " The purpose of 
Ae parable, and it is patent from first to last, is to illustrate the 
misdon of pnypbaej to the Qentiles, God's esie for them, and their 
susceptibility to his word. Hore coRoctly, it i» to enforce all 
thia truth upon a prejodioed and thrice retnetant mind. . . • 
The writer had in view, not a Jewish party but Israel as a whole 
in their national reluctance to fulfill their Divine misaioD to the 
world. ... Of taah a pet^e Jonah ia the t^pe. Ijke them be 
Sees from the doty Ood baa laid upon him. Like them be is 
beyond hia own land, east for a set period into a living death, and 
like them reacaed again only to exhibit once mora npon bis retnm 
an ill-will to believe that Ood had any fate for the heathen except 
deatruction. Aooording to this the<ay, then, Jonah'a disappear- 
■noe in the aea and the great fish, and hia subseqnent ejectjoo 
upon dry bud, aymboliie the Exile of Israel and their restoration 
to PaleatJDe." Pp. 498, fiOl, 602, 503. The third view, which 
regards the book aa a romance, widi a moral meanii^, the view 
which differs in detail rather than in esaence from the second, is 
dmsstatadbjEwald: " This mnahiaappMentfiomUkeitjle and 
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ing the story here. Of the correctness of the 
interpretation the reader must form his own judg- 
ment on its bare presentation, without argument 
or defense. 

In the outset, however, we are confronted by the 
claim that Jeans Christ has solved this question f oi; 
us by his reference to the Book of Jonah. There 
are two accounts of this reference, one in Lnhe, 
one in Matthew. They are as follows : — 

Hattsxtt xii 30, 40, 41. Lukx xi 29, SO, 32. 

Bnt lis anavered and tuud And when the people wen 
auto tliem, An evil and Bdnlter- gathered tliiok togethei, he be- 



T of tlie little book which now peipetnates the prophet's 
naiDe, from the failinK end of the atory, and (which is the moat 
deoiaive thing) from tlis tme meauiiig of the whole book, namely, 
that the author beheld in the legendaiy material whiob waa ready 
to his band dmply a given medinm tor presenting in an attnetiva 
form a prophetic tmth whiah lived in his own lieart" Ha com- 
pares the story of the prophet's adventure to the stories in the 
Aiabian 2^hla' EntertainmeDta, a common fonn of Oriental fic- 
tion, and impliae that it is analogooa to them in iU literary form, 
bnt dlften from them in ita moral aignifieanoe. " The oonrse 
of aodsnt Hebrew literatnre," he ■aya,'*iB dialingniibed from 
that of the other anoiant literatarM, not as n^jards ita form, bnt 
only aa regardi ita anbjaot-matter and Its bi^^ier prophetie ten- 
denoiea." Conmentory on the PraphtU of the Old TtHamaU, by 
Dr. Georg H. A. Ton Ewald, vol. t. pp. 90, 02. Andogons to 
Dr. Ewald'a interpretation ia that of Dr. Caverw), who aajB : 
" Whoerer wrote Jonah meant satire on the prophets as Lowell 
meant satire on the politicians of the day of the Bigltne Faptrs, 
Mily the strokes in Jonah ars of lighter touch than even tliote of 
Lowell." A Sarma Ax in Biblicai Oriticiim, by Bev. Charies 
Cavemo, A. M., LL. D., p. 82. For a careful study of the Book 
of Jonah, and a oarefnl oonuderadon of Ita Tarions aspeots, sea 
Jemah in Fact and Fancy, b; the Bev. Edgar Jamea Banks, 
H. A., Ph. D. 
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DOB g«nerBtioii Beeketli after a g-aji to Bay, This a an evil gen- 

aga ; and thare ahaR no ngn be eration : tliej seek a sign ; and 

given to it, but the ^gn of the there shall no sigD be given it, 

prophet Jonas : Fdf aa Jonas bnt the sign of Jonas the pro- 

-waa three da;a and three nights pbet. For as Jonaa vas a sign 

in the whale's beUj; so shall onto tlie NiDevites, so ahsU also 

the Son of man be Qiree days the Sou of man be tt> this gen- 

and three n^:htB in the heart of eratdon. The men of Nmeveh 

the eaTtb. The men of Nineveh shall rise np in the jnt^^ent 

shall rise in jndgmeDt with this with this gpeneratioD, and shall 

l^eneration, and shall oondemn condemn it : for they repented 

it : because the; repented at the at the preaching of Jonas ; and, 

preaching of Jonas ; and, behold, behold, a greater than Jonas is 

a greater tlian Jonaa is here. here. 

The reference to Jonah as being three days and 
three nights in the fish's belly is given only by 
Matthew, not by Luke. There are two reasons 
why the modern critic does not regard this as evi- 
dence that the Book of Jouab is history. In the 
first place, even if Christ used the words reported 
by Matthew, such use does not indicate that the 
book is historical. If a modem speaker, addressing 
an American andience, were to say, " As Ulysses 
sailed between Scylla and Charybdis," this would 
not indicate that he believed the story of Scylla 
and Charybdis to be historical. Incidental refer- 
ence to an ancient story does not indicate that the 
person who makes the reference vouches for its 
historical character. But, in the second place, the 
modern critic does not believe that Christ ever 
used the words, "As Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the whale's belly ; so shall the Son 
of man he three days and three nights in the heart 
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of the earth." He thinks that these words are in- 
terpokted in Matthew's account, and do not belong 
with the words that Christ is uttering. The Phari- 
sees demanded a sign. Christ declares that they 
shall have no other sign than that of tiie prophet 
Jonah. Does he mean no other sign than the te- 
Biirrection — that 19, the greatest of all signs? No. 
What be means is, the people of Nineveh had no 
miracle, for there is nothing to indicate that they 
ever heard of Jonah's strange adventure ; they re- 
pented at the mere preaching of Jonah, and Christ 
says that bis generation has had the preaching o£ 
one greater than Jonah. Professor Moulton, in 
'* The Modem Reader's Bible," has indicated the 
true place of this phrase in Matthew, by putting it 
in his edition of the gospel in a footnote. The 
modem critic believes that this phrase was added 
by an early scribe, or possibly by Matthew himself, 
as his interpretation of Jesus' words; the reader 
mnst remember that in those days there was no way 
to add such an ioterpretation other than by incor- 
porating it in the text That this was not Jesus' 
meaning is further indicated by the fact that the 
parallel is not a tme one. Jesus was not three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
He was buried on Friday ; he rose from the tomb 
on Sunday : he was in the earth one day and two 
nights. Whether tlie story is history or fiction is 
not determined, therefore, by this reference to it in 
the Gospels. It is to be determined by the struc- 
ture of the story itself. What is the story ? 
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A prophet is called upon by God to' preaob to a 
P^an city. He refuses. He does not believe in 
the heatheu ; be does not care for tbe heathen ; be 
does not think religion is intended for the heathen ; 
be refuses to accept the commission. He attempts 
to fly from Jebovab b; fleeing from tbe province 
of Palestine, over which alone, according to bis 
narrow conception, Jehovah has jurisdiction ; gets 
into a ship going to Tarshish, and as soon as tbe 
ship is fairly out to sea goes to bed and goes to 
sleep, thinking himself safe. But Jehovah is God of 
the sea as well as of the land ; he sends out a great 
wind into tbe sea ; the prophet w presently awak- 
ened and summoned to tbe deck, and there is called 
on to join with the worshipers of other gods in a 
prayer-meeting in which each one invokes his own 
god for protection. So he learns his first lesson, 
that those whom he thought pariahs and outcasts 
have also some faith in the divine. Tbe storm 
oontinuee ; tbe sulors cast lots to ascertain who is 
culpable ; tbe lot falls upon the prophet ; he tells 
his tale and bids them cast him into tbe sea. This 
they are unwilling to do, and, ceasing their prayers 
to their various gods, they row bard to bring the 
boat to laud, but all in vain. Thus be learns his 
second lesson : the heathen whom he thought pari- 
ahs and outcasts, for whom he eared nothing, are 
humane and care for him. At last they throw him 
overboard, yielding to bis entreaty and compelled 
by the peril which threatens to engulf them all. 
Tbe storm ceases, and a great fish which Jehovah 
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has prepared swallows up the prophet.^ In the 
belly of the fish he proceeds to compose a poem, 
which, when we study it, we find is made up of 
TeminisoeiiceB of an an<Ment psalm.' Then Jehovah 
speaks to the great fish, and the great fish hears 
and obeys and vomits the prophet out up<m the dry 
land. 

One would have tliought that this would have 
been enough to take the narrowness out of the pro* 
phet, but it did not It is difficult to get narrow- 
ness ont of a narrow ecclesiastic. Jehovah again 
directs him to go to NinevcH, and be goes, though 
with unmistakable reluctance. So great is the city 
that it takes three days to walk from one gate to 
the other through the centre. He enters the city 
and be^s his mission. He has gone but one day's 
journey, that is, one-third way through the city, 
when the whole people of the city accept the mes- 
B^e, proclaim a fast, put on sackcloth from the 
greatest even to the least of them, and are com- 
manded by the king to turn every one from his evil 
way in hope that God will repent and turn from the 
fierceness of his anger. So great a result from a 
single day's preaching was never heard of before 
or since in the history of the race. What is very 
curious, the history of Israel gives no record of any 

1 There ib do reaaon to call it a while ; it ii not EsHed whale 
uthei in the Old oi the New Teetament ; tlie word in the New 
TeaCameDt reedered whale mmply metini ^reat Bsh. According 
to the oairaUve, Jehovah prepares a special fiih to swallow him, 
and the fioh does what it has been made to do. 

* IVslm IzzxviiL &-&■ 
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sueh reTiTal among the Nioevites, and the history 
of Nineveh contains no BuggestioQ of it. God ac- 
cepts the penitence of the city, repents him of the - 
evil that he had said that he wonld do, and does it 
not, and the prophet is rejoiced ? No I He is vety 
angry ; he expostulates. " Was not this," he says 
to Jehovah, " my saying when I was in my own 
country ? That was the reason I fled beforehand 
into Tarshish, became I knew that thou art a God 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of great 
kindness, and repentest tbon of the evil."* I knew 
— that is, this is the effect of his expostulation — 
that if I came here and preached, God woidd not 
do what I told them He would do, and I should be 
left in the position of a false prophet So be goes 
out from the city, builds him a little hnt, and sits 
down there to see what will happen. God prepares 
a gourd that serves him as a shield from the sun, 
and Jonah is glad because of the gourd. Then 
God prepares a worm to smite the gourd, and it 
withers, and God prepares a vehement east wind 
and a hot son to beat upon the head of Jonah, 
and in his misery he wishes for death. Then God 
expostulates ; " Dost thou well to he angry for the 
gourd ? " and the sulky prophet replies, " I do well 
to be angry." Jehovah patiently continues his ex- 
poattdations : " Thon hast had pity on the gourd, 
for the which thou hast not labored, and sboold not 
I have pity on Nineveh, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
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Uieir left hand and their right hand, and also much 
eattle?"^ But he gets no answer. And so the 
story ends • — Jonah left snlhy and cross like a 
petulant child in the hot sun outside the walls of 
Ifineveh, angry because G^ is mercifoL The 
meaning of the story seems to me to be writ in 
large and luminous characters ; " There is a wide- 
ness in Ood's meroy like the wideness of the sea." 
"When, from that splendid truth, brought out more 
clearly in the story (d Jonah tiian in any other 
book of the Old Testament, we turn aside to dis- 
cuss the question whether a whale has a throat big 
enough for a man to pass through, we are abandon- 
ing the great lesson which God meant to teach 
through our imagination to debate a physiological 
fact of abaolntely no consequence. 
1 Jonah it. 9~tL 
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CHAPTEE IX 

A DBAHA OF LOVX' 

LTTERA.TUBE IS an interpretation of life. The 
interpreter xaaj expound in a philosophical manner 

* Than an tlirM MOoeptiODa «t the Soog of Soaga < ths fint 
i^;atda it aa an aUegwy of d)« apbitnal nnioB between the sohI 
and Gild or between Christ and hia Cbnieh. This myetdoal liew 
findi, periiapa, ila beat inteiiaeteT In Hme. Onjon. One <v two 
qaotationB from lier will eerre to illoBtnte the ainrit of thia 
method of intarpretation : "ChapteiL veiae 1, 'Let him kiit me 
with lib hiiia of hit utoath.' Thia kiaa, which tlie aonl denrea of 
ita God, ia eaaeittiBl union, or a raal, penuanent, and lasting pea- 
aeasioB of Ua diTina object. It ia the apiritoal marriage." . . . 
" Versa 4, ' / an black bat camels, ye davghtart <^ JtnuaUm, om 
Oa teat! of Kedar, at tJu atrtaini e/ SolomM.' . . . What ia lUa 
thy blaokneai, tium iuoomparabla maiden f (we say to her) tell 
na, we pny thee. lam black, «h« saja, be«>uia« I peroeiTe by the 
light of my divine Sou, hoata of dafaela, of whioh I waa never 
awara nntil now ; I am black, beeanae I am not yet cleaaaed from 
•alf. . . . Veiae % ' I charge you, O gt dcnghtert of Jtnualtm, lyg 
tie reel and by the hindi <^ the Jidd, that ye iftr not up, nor auake 
PtyhvetHliHepieate.' The soul is in a mjvtia alnmber in this em- 
brsoe 1^ betrothal, in whioh sha enjoy* a aaiOTed reat she had never 
before eipeiieneed. . . . The daughtert of Jemiaiem are loving and 
meddlesome eooti, who aie anxioni to wake her, tboi^h nnder 
the moat speeion* pietexti; bat she ia bo sonndly aaleep that she 
cannot be aroiued. . . . Vane 9, ' King Saionum aade hiaueif a 
duiriat of lie mood of Zciaiim.' The Son ol Qod, the King of 
Glory, made himttlf a ehariol o! his Hnmanity, to whioh he be- 
oame united in the Ineamation, intending to be aeated upon it to 
all eternity, and to make <^ it a trinmplial oar, npon which he will 
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the laws of life, illnstratuig tbem more or less by 
pictures produced by his imagination or by inci- 



ridewith pomp and BplmdoT in the agh*.^ hUIiU or 
Song ^Soagi of Sohmon, witk Ex^anatimi and B^Uctiom hao- 
ing BtftrenBt Is lig Inferior Life, by Maduua Qnjon, pp. 23, 83, 61, 
66. — Th* woond Tiew legud* tli« book •■ » oolloctioD of la-m 
fang* sxcliuKed betwsen two lav«n, Solomoii tad tke SLnlunite 
nMidOD ; or ersn a oolleotioa of entirelj indspendant aong;*, the 
wlj nidtj Imu^ tlwb oomnuui dieme, Love. It hat »v«n boon 
tnggetttd that the poem ww written to oelebrate the aoptiali 
between Solomon and tba daoghter of Fhaiaoh. Tbia, vhioh ia 
the traditional view, ia adopted b; HeagBtenberg, Delilaacb, Keil, 
Kit^bnry, and Piofe«or Monlton. Tim English "reader will 
moat readily find it and the argnmenta in sopport of it in The 
BtbU Contnunlarf, and u the Modem Btadtr'e BOjU. In the 
latter thia -ntm i> thoa atated by Profeasoi Honlton: "Kii^ 
Solomon with a oonrtly retinae, viddug; the loyal vineysnle npon 
Moont Lebanon, oomea by anrpriae npon the fur Sbnlamite. Sho 
fliee from tliem. Solomon vimta her in the diagniae of a aheplieid, 
and so wina her lore. He then comes in all hia royal atste, and 
oalla npon her to leave Lebanon and beooms hia qaeen. Hiejr 
are in the act of being wedded in the royal palaoa when the poem 
qpent Thia, wUeb i> tlie etory as a whole, ia bronght ont for oa 
m aeven idyla, each independent, all founded on the one story, hot 
m«Mng their teferenee to different parta of it aa theae ooonr to 
the mindi of the apeakeit, without the limitatiou to order of aoo- 
rnaninn that would be img^ed In dramatia pteaentalioa." Modem 
Beada'* BibU, Biblical IdyU, Intro, p. li. — The third view, tba 
oau adopted in tbia ehapter, regards the book aa a drama in which 
tbero are three principal oharaoteia : Solomon, the Sbnlamite 
maiden, and her ghepberd loier. Thia view ia thna aommarized 
by Dr. Driver : " A beantifnl Sbnlamite mwden, surprised by the 
king and his bain on a royal proffress in die north (<ri. 11, 12), 
haa been bronght to the palace at Jemaslem (L 4, •t■^), where 
the king hi^iea to win her affectdons, and to indaoe her to exahange 
her matic home for the honor and enjoyments which a oonrt life 
oonld afford. She haa, however, already pledged ber heart to a 
young sbepheid, and Hu admiratifin and blandishments which 
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dents {rom history or from other authors ; he may 
portray life in action and accompany the portrayal 
with some description and interpretation ; he may 
simply create the characters and place them in the 
situations whioh he has invented for them, and 
leave them to interpret themselves hy their speech 
and their actions. The first form of literature is 
Essay, the second ia Novel, the third is Drama. 
Emerson elucidates the nature of heroism thus: 
"Self-trust is the esBence of heroism. It is the 

tha king Uvuiliei npon her are powecleaa Ut make her fraget him. 
In the end she is permitted to return to her moautain home, 
-where, at the oloea of tJie poem, the lovei> appear hand in hand 
(niL 5), and eipraaa, in warm and glowing wonls, the 8uperiorit<r 
of genuine, ipontaneona affection over that which ma; be pnr- 
ehaaed b<r wealth or rank (niL S, 7)." ^n Introdaaion to the 
LiUraivrt of Hit Old TtttameM, 6tli edition, by S. R. Driver, D. D., 
pp. 437, 438. I agree wilL Dr. Driver that an attentive atnd; of 
t£e poem can leave littia donht that the laadem view (t. e., Haa 
diamatio) is deoidedl; more i«obable than the traditdcnuil view 
(i. t., the iTrioal). For die reaeoiis which lead to thie eonoliiBion, 
except a> they are apparent in the dramalie venioD of the Song 
here given, the reader ia referred to Dr. Driver's Introdtu^ion i 
and for a fnller explanation of this dramatis renderiiur ot the 
book he is reeommended to oonanlt The Lily Among Thana, by 
William BUiot OriflBa, D, D., to whom I gladly acknowledge my 
indebtednen in the preparatian of this chapter. A apedal trana- 
lation and dramatic Brrangement osn be f onnd in the interesting 
monograph on tbe Song of Songa, hy the Bev. ^^lliam C. Dalsnd 
(Leonaidsville, N. Y.). They both follow the praviona work along 
the same line by Ewald, whose analysis of the poem ia given by 
Driver hi his InhWucdon to the LUeralure ef the Old Teitament. 
Zt may be added that the date and antlioTship of the Song of 
Sai^> are both nnoertain ; it is qnito clear that Solomon is not the 
author j " The Song of Solomon " mnat be taken to mean a Song 
sbont S<^omon, not a song by him. 
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state of the soul at war, and its ultimate objects 
are the last defiance of falsehood and wrong, and 
the power to bear all that can be inflicted by evil 
i^^ts." ^ Thaokeraj, in " The Newcomes," gives 
us no definition ol heroism, but in Colonel Neweome 
he paints the picture of a hero. We see, however, 
Dot only the portrait, but the artist at his work 
painting it. We know what he thinks of his sitter, 
for he tells us very frankly : " With that fidelity 
which was an instinct of his nature, this brave man 
thought ever of his absent child and longed after 
him. He never forsook the native servants and 
nurses who had charge of the child, bnt endowed 
them with money sufficient (and little was wanted 
by the people of that frugal race) to make all 
their future lives comfortable. No friends went 
to Europe, no ship departed, bat Kewcome sent 
presents and remembrances to the boy and thanks 
to all who were kind to his son."^ Here the hero 
is seen, but sees through the eyes of the artist 
who is ptuntiQg his hero's portrut. In *'Clive'* 
Browning portrays a hero, but says no word of 
eulogy or oriticbm. He simply bids yon look and 
see Olive's deed; summons yoo, as a bystander 
might, to the door of the <dnb-room to see the 



" Twioe die mo^s tombed m; forehead. Hekty benel, Boniad 



1 Saayt, b7 Ralph Waldo Emenon, 
* Tht Ntteconitt, chap. *. 
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Either apDils a Bls>d; liftiiig. Tbrice: tlien, 'LMgh at Hell 

who list, 
I can't 1 Ood 'a no faUa eitliBT. Did this boy's eje wink onea ? 

No I 
There '■ no standing him and Hell and God, all three ag^nst me 

IdidcheatI' 

And down he threw the pistol.''* 

Id the Essay the principle is elucidated ; in the 
Novel it is illustrated ; in the Drama it is simply 
portrayed. In the Essay the author interprets ; in 
the Novel he portrays and interprets ; in the Drama 
his portrayal is left to be self-interpretative. This 
self-interpretative nature of the drama is one of 
the characteristics which fit it for presentation ou 
the stage, but by no means the only one. The 
drama may be a story so constructed that it can 
be told " by actual representation of persons by 
persons, with imitation of language, voice, gesture, 
dress, and accessories or surrounding conditions ; " ' 
but this is by no means essentiaL Browning's 
" lUng and the Book," which eould by no possi- 
bility be acted on the stage, is as tmly a drama 
as is " Hamlet " or " Faust." The real distinction 
between the dramatic and the epic poem is well 
defined by Boucicault : " In the epic poem there is 
only one speaker — the poet himsdf. The action 
is bygone. The scene is described. The persons 
are spoken of as third persons. There are only 

1 Dramattc IdgUt, " Clife," Browning'H Wocka, J^Terside Edi- 
tion, ToL Ti. p. 160. 
* CtntKry DiaimaTg. 
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two ooncemed in it, the poet and tbe reader. Li 
the drama the action is present, the scene is viai- 
ble, the persons are speakers, the sentiments and 
passions are theirs." ^ 

It is in this sense that the " Song of Songa " is a 
drama. It is a portrayal of woman's love resisting 
the enticements of ambition. In it there are three 
characters : a Sbulamite ^ maiden ; her peasant 
lover, to whom she b betrothed, and to whose love 
she remains faithful under strong temptations to 
abandon him for a supreme place at the court 
of King Solomon, as the head of his harem ; and 
Solomon himself. There is also a chorus of women 
attached to the court, who lend their Influences in 
cooperation with the endeavors of the king to win 
the maiden from her betrothed. No moial is 
drawn ; no characterizations are famished ; no in- 
terpretation is afforded ; the poet is miseen ; an 
invisible artist summons us to look on while the 
royal lover endeavors by every blandishment to win 
the peasant girl; we are invited to listen to her 
replies, to witness even her night-dreams, and to 
see at last the victory which her love, never for a 
moment vacillating, wins for her and for woman. 
In studying this book there are three considerations 
which must be constantly in the mind of the stu- 
dent. 

I. This is a drama only in the lai^st sense of 
tiiat word : it was not probably composed to be 

> QnDted in Ceniary Dictionary under DnuDO. 
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enacted on a stage, and is not adapted (or that 
purpoBe, thongh it might lend itself to performance 
aa a musical interlude, with the simplest scenio 
effects, or with none at all. There are clearly dif- 
ferent songs to be sung by different singers, some 
male, some female ; but these songs are not as- 
signed by the author to their respective characters. 
Except King Solomon, no personage is named. 
There are no stage directions ; and except in the 
account of Solomon's entrance into Jerusalem no 
scenic descriptions. There is no conversation ; no- 
thing that can properly be called a dialogue.' The 
interplay of thought and emotion is effected by the 
contrast between monologues. The Song of Songs 
is indeed rather a cycle of dramatic love songs 
thai? a drama in the modem sense of the word. It 
resembles an oratorio rather than an opera, though 
it cannot properly be said to resemble either ; ex- 
cept that, as in the oratorio, the scenery, the occa- 
sion, the distinctive character of the three principal 
personages are all left to the imagination of the 
auditor. It is for this reason the commeotators have 
differed so widely in their interpretation : that 
some have conceived that there are but two charac- 
ters, others that there are three ; that some sup- 

' Tbe diamtrtio oritjca generally introdnee a dialogue element 
In chap, i., where tJie; repreeent tbe Sbnlamito's soDg', depreciating 
her beantjr, ai interpreted by tbe ohorag with the woida " bnt 
oomely," and in ohap, iii., which they oonceiTe to be a dislogne 
between different citizens commenting on the splendoc of the royal 
prooeBmoD. This appears to me too modem and artificial to be a 
probable interpretation of die deugn of the antbor. 
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pose the description of Solomon in JernBalem* 
to be famished dramatically by a trio representing 
different citizens, others regard it as a piece of 
description fomislied by the poet himself and to 
be interpreted either by a hind of Greek chorus, 
or in recitative by an interpreter ; that some re- 
gard the dnet in chapter iv. 8-t. 1 as represent- 
ing an ideal, others as representing a real, interview 
between the Shulamite and her peasant lover ; that 
in some instances the same song is attributed to 
different characters by different interpreters. In 
the interpretation of the Song of Songs given in 
this chapter I follow the dramatic interpreter ; bat 
the reader must remember that it is impossible to 
give such an interpretation without modernizing 
and oGcidentalizing an ancient and Oriental song- 
cycle, and that in such an interpretation much 
necessarily depends upon the temper of the inter- 
preter.^ 

II. The reader must also constantly bear in 
mind the difference between the langui^ of im- 
agination and the language of symbolism. The 
langu^e of imag^tion ts framed for the purpose 

' Son^ of Songs, lii fl-ll. 

' " In case some Hntprise should be felt at the amount vhich 
(opon either view) has, u it were, to be lead between the lines, it 
ID>7 be ptnoted ont tbst, if dke poem ii to be made intelligible, 
its different parte miuf, in one way or another, be asaigned to 
different characters ; and aa no names mark the beginning of the 
BQTor^ speechfls, these most b6 titj^itd, npon the baaia of anch 
olnea as the poem oont^na, b; the oonunentator." DnDcr's Intro- 
duetioa to tie Literatvre of tit Old Tatammt, aiith ed., p. 43S. 
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of ctdling up in the mind of the auditor or reader 
some image. It oagbt always to be possible to 
translate the figure of speech into a figure on oanras. 
It is intended to be a picture, and it is imperfect 
if it cannot be translated into a piotnre. But the 
kingu^^ of sjmboliBm is not intended to call up 
in the mind of the auditor or reader a picture ; it 
cannot be translated into a figure on canvas ; it is 
not, and is not intended to be, pictorial. It uses 
things to represent ideas, much as in the earliest 
hierc^lyphic writing ilungs were used to represent 
ideas. When, for example, the Hebrew poet says 
God is a rook, he does not mean to call up in the 
mind of the reader the picture of a rook and com- 
pare Grod therewith ; he means to call up the idea 
of strength and stability ; he uses a concrete thing 
to represent an abstract idea. The language of 
these love songs is not the langu^e of imagination, 
and they are not only despoiled of their meaning, 
but in some instances a grotesque meaning is im- 
ported into them, by reading them as though they 
were imaginative. Tbey are symbolical. Thus 
when the maiden sings of her lover, " His aspect 
is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars," she does 
not mean to call up an image of the mountfun or 
the trees; she means to call up the ideas of 
strength and beauty which they represent, and the - 
emotions which they evoke : the sight of him 
would be exhilaratang to her as would be the view 
of her beloved cedar-dad monntuns in her rural 
home. So when Solomon, praising the maiden, 
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BingB to her, " Thy neck is like a tower of David 
builded for an armoury," he does not intend to call 
up an image of that tower, and trace a parallel be- 
tween the two ; he intends to call up the emotions 
which are aroosed by the beauty and perfectioa 
of the finest piece of architecture in the city, and 
affirm that like emotions are evoked by the beau^ 
and perfectioa of the maiden's neck and shoulders. 
Such symbolical use of language is not as common 
with us as it was with the ancient Hebrews, yet it 
is not uncommon. When we say of a person, " He 
has a sunny disposition," we do not wish to call up 
a reminiscence of the sunshine ; we nse the sun- 
shine as a symbol, because the disposition we de- 
sire to describe produces on our spirits an effect 
something analc^us to that produced by sunshine 
breaking throogb a cold, lowering, and gloomy 
day. The reader must resolutely get rid of the 
idea that the language of these love songs is 
the language of imagination. He must get from 
the symbol the idea or emotion it is calculated 
to produce and translate it into that idea or emo- 
tion. 

III. The reader must remember also, in reading 
this cycle of dramatic love songs, that they are dra- 
matic not didactic. The object of the essayist is 
to teach a lesson, the object of the dramatist is to 
produce an impression. The reader is not to look 
in this drama for a lesson taught ; he is to be re- 
ceptive to tbe impression intended to be produced. 
That impression is the spcmtaneity and the fidelity 
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of love. It is expressed in the refrain " Stir not 
np nor awaken love ontil it please," and in the 
closing song ; " If a man would give all the sub- 
stance of bis house for love, he would utterly be 
contemned." The reader must remember, too, that 
the dramatist describes life as he sees it, not as a 
moralist might idealize it ; that this dramatist is an 
Oriental and is writing for Oriental readers ; and 
that in the Orient love is wanner and more pas- 
sionate, and its expression is both cruder and more 
unreserved, than in the modem life of the West. 
In short, the reader must remember that the Song 
of Songs is not a sermon hut a drama ; that in it 
the author, an Oriental, uses Oriental symbolism, 
in portraying Oriental life, for the pnrpose of pro- 
ducing an impression of the purity and the strength 
of woman's love. 

Bearing these considerations in mind let the 
reader turn to the Song of Songs itself, as it is 
here interpreted in a series of dramatic love songs, 
with occasional chorus.^ The scene opens in North- 
em Palestine, whither Solomon, with his court and 
his harem, has come upon a summer excursion. 
The listener to the love songs which follow must 
imagine for himself the scene : the royal encamp- 
ment, the white tents set out upon the plain, the 

> "hi tUs intarpretatdve rendering of this ojcla of dram&tic lore 
■01^, I follov Oie Revised Teiaoo, iiometimeB adoptinfr the 
iDBrgiiial reading, and in one or two inBtanoea varpng the trans- 
lation on the aatliorit7 of eminent scholan, to make the iDsanin{; 
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xoytl tent id the centre, the military bands, the 
court officers, the ladies of the harem in their 
gorgeous appareL In the midst of them is a sub- 
hnmed peasant girl, vith that fresh beauty which 
appears all the more striking in contrast with the 
formal and artificial and somewhat worn beauties 
of the women who make up the Oriental court. 
The women of the harem in sotos and choma 
glorify the king; the Shulatnite maiden depr&- 
oiates her beaaty, which is her peril, yet cannot resist 
the temptation coyly to qualify her self-depreda- 
tion. 



Chona. " Let Um kin nw iritli tha kisca of bis moDth ; 
For thj lore is better tlisn wine. 
Thioe ointiDenta hsva a good]; fragranoe ; 
Thy mune !■ u ointment poored f <stli ; 
Therefore do the nuddem love thee. 
Dnw me ; we will niu after thee : 
The Hug hath branght me into hii ohamheia : 
We will be g^lad and lejaoa in Qiee, 
We will make mention of thy love mora Uian of wine : 
BightJ; do the? love thee. 

Shvlamilt. " I am black — bnt comely — 
O ye danghtera of Jenualem, 
Aa the tenta of Eedar, 
Aa the oortains of Solomon- 
Look not npon me, beoanae I am iwarthj, 
BeotHue the mm bath saorahed me. 
Hy mother's una were inceueed agalnat me, 
T^y made me keeper of the vineyatdi ; 
Bnt mine own vineyard bave I not kept." 

I Chap. L 2-& 
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Then she turns from die women of tlie court 
and addressdB herself, in imagination, to her abaent 
lover. 

" Tell me, O Uiod whom mj soul loredi, 

Wlieni IhoD f esdsab th; floek, vhera tlton makest it to rest at noon : 
For Thj should 1 b« as one that wanderatii 
Beaide t^ flocks of tliy oomponions ? 

Chonu (satiricaUy). " If tboa knoir not, thou fairert among 

Go thy way forti by the foototBiB of the flook. 
And feed thy kids beside the shepheids' tents." 

Solomon enters and prefers his suit in person. 
Then follows a duet between the two : he promises 
her jewels, she longs for her lover ; he flatters her 
beauty, she recalls her peasant home ; he promises 
her a dwelling-place in a palace of cedar, she replies 
that she is bat a lily of the valley ; he answers that 
such a lily in such peasant and poor surroundings 
is as a lUy among thorns, she responds with remi- 
niscences of the simple joys of her village life and 
her village lover. 



Thy eheeki aie cconely with pluts of hair, 
Thy neek with string* of jewels. 
Ws will make thee plaits of gold 
With studs of olvat. 

Shulamite. " While the king sat at hi« table. 
My spiheiutTd sent forth its ^agranee. 
My beloTod is onto mo as a bnndle of myrrh, 
That Ueth betwixt my breasla. 
My beloTsd is anto me as a olnstei of henna-flowers 
In the Tineyarda of En-gedL 

1 Chap. i. 9-11. 7. 
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Salomtm. " Beliold, thou ui ttii, 1117 lora ; behold, tlion it tair ; 
Thon haat dorea' ejea. 

Skuianitt {ncalUtig her lover). " Behold, thou art fair, my 
beloTed, ;em pleaoant : 
Also OUT oonoh ia gnea, 

SelomOH. " The beanu of onr honae an oedata, 
And OUT raftera toe fira. 

Shtlamilt. " I am a roe of Shaioo, 
A lily of Ihe valleys. 

Bolomoa. " Aa a lily among thona. 
So ii my loTe among the dsnghteia. 

BluJamitt. " Aa the appls-tne among the taeat of the wood. 
So ia my beloved among the eona. 
I aat dawn under hia aliadow with gieat delist, 
And hia frmt waa aweet to my taate. 

And hit bamier over me waa love- 
Stay ya me with oakea of taimua, oomf ort in* with applea : 
For I am nek with lore. 
Let hia left hand be onder my head, 
And hi* Bght hand embraoe me. 
I adjaN yon, O danghten of Jeroaalem, 
By the roea, and by the hinda of the field, 
Thtt ye atir not np, nor awaken lore, 
Doti] it pleaae." 

Lore is epontaneons ; love springs up of itself. 
Jewels cannot buy it, gold cannot purchase it, 
ambition cannot arouse it, courtly offers cannot 
win it. " I adjure you that you try not to star or 
awaken love." It springs spontaneously or not at 
all. Then follows a reminiscent song, in which the 
Shulamite, as in a day-dream, sees her lover coming 
to her, and hears his love song at her latticed win- 
dow, and imagines herself replying to him with a 
familiar verse from their shepherd life ; " Take ua 
the foxes, the little foxes." 
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Shtiiaa^ " The Toioe of my beloved 1 beholil, he oomedi, 
Leaping upon Uie moaDtains, eMppii^ niiaii the failli. 
My beloved ii like a me or a ymiDg hart ; 
Behold, ha standeth behind our vail, 
He lookeCh in at the windows, 
He aheweth himself Ihroiigh the lattdue. 
My beloved spoke, and aMd onto me : 

Lova't Sang. "Rise up, my love, my Uir one, and «une 

Foi, lo, the wioter is past, 

The run is ovet and g;one j 

The flonren appear on the earth ; 

The time of the eingii^ of birda is oome, 

And the voiee of the tniUe is heard in our land ; 

The fig-tiee ripenetJi her gieen figs, 

And the vines are in bloesam, 

The; give forth their fragnmoe. 

Anae, my love, my fuc one, and flome ttwttj. 

O my dove, ihat art in the elefti of the rook, in the eovert of ihe 

■(eep place. 
Let me see th; aoontesBnoe, let me hear thy v<uoe ; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy conntenanee ia comely. 
ShUajoite'i Song. " Take us the foxea, the little foxea, that 

spoil the vineyards ; 
For oar vineyards are in blossom. 
My beloved is mine, Uid I un his : 
He feedeth his floek among the lilies. 
When the day breaks, and the ahadirwa flee away, 
Turn, my beloved^ and be thon like a me or a yonng hait. 
Upon the monntaina which separate ns." ' 

1 Chap, iL 8-17. 

* The verse ia a reminiscenoe of a vinedraner's song ; and it 
intimates that her dndes in the vineyard prevent her fmm imme- 
diately jiami^ him. Sie imagines herself separated from his 
vineyard b; some Intervening hills, and begs him at the early 
dawn to climb over the monntains which separate them and oome 
to her. A^^ is in the realm of imagination. 
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The soese changes. The King has returned 
from Korthem Palestine to Jerusalem, bringing 
the Shulamite maiden irith him. He hopes that 
separation from her lover will canse her to fo^t 
her love. Bnt in vain ; in her deep she dreams of 
her lover ; dreams that she sought him in the city, 
found him, and brought him to her mothw'a house. 
The Bong of her dream ends with the distioh we 
have already beard, " Stir not up, nor awaken love* 
until it please." 



Hie Shdamtt^t Drtam. " By ni^t aa mj bad I might him 
whom my aonl loretli : 
I eonght tii"i , bnt I foimd him not. 
I said, I vill rim iwv, and go abont the tatf. 
In the atraeta and in the broad nft, 
I will Mek him vham m; uml hneth : 
I eongbt him, bat I foaad him not. 
The watehmen that go about tLe eitj f mmd me : 
To -whom I uid, Saw ye him -whom my sonl loretlt f 
It was but a litde that I paased from them, 
When I fonnd him vhom my Boal loroth : 
I heM him, and ironld not let lum go, 
Until I had bronght him into my motbei'B home, 
And into tike dumber of her that eonowred me. 
I a^j"!^ V^ danghten of Jemsaleni, 
By the tae«, and by the hindi of the field, 
That ye atir not np, not awaken lore, 
Until it please." 

To enhance the dramatio effect of the next scene, 
in which the King's appeal to the ambition of the 
Shulamite maiden is presented with all the elo- 

' Chap. uL 1-0. 
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qoenoe of whicli the royal suitor is capable, the 
poet acts tlie part of Greek Chonia and describes 
the King and the military processioD which aooom- 
panies him in the streets of the capital. 



' hotrprtUr. " WKo b tliu that ooneth up out of the irildMMW 

like pillan of smake, 
Ferfnined with mprh and fmnkinnnmni 
Widi all povden of the merdiaut P 
Beliold, it ia the litter of StJomon t 
ThiAeeeora mighty men are about it, 
Of the might; men of Israel. 
They aU handle the eword, and are expert in war : 
Every man hath hii nrord upon hii thi^i, 
Beoauaa of fear in the night. 

Of the wood of Lebanon. 

He made tlie foUan thereto id mlver. 

The bottom thereof of gold, the seat of it of purple. 

Hie midat thereof being paved with love, 

II^Dm the danghtere of Jenualem. 

Go forth, ye danghten of Zion, and b«hold King Solranon, 

^th tlie erown wberewith hii mother bMli orowned him In tbe 

day tA hie eeponaala. 
And in the day of the gladnen of hia heart." ^ 

The King in this splendor of his city life renews 
his suit : see how he does it — foolish wise man — 
by flattery, not by love ; and woman's heart is won 

> Chap, iii 6-11. 

3 By GrifBs and Daland, following Delitmh and Ewald, this is 
broken up inta responaiTe ntteiBnoel by different dtaiaui: one 
aake. Who b this that oometh ap out d the wildnmeu, a lecond 
repUee, Behold, it ii the litter of Solomrai, etc Thia appears to 
me to impart a modem artifiuality into the poem. See note on 
p^e207, ante. 
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by love, not by flattery. The response is a renewed 
protestation of her devotion to her peasant lorer. 



Bolomon. " Behold, tlioa art fair, my lore ; behoU, thou art £ui; 
Thoohaat doTOi' oyM behind thy rail ; * 
Thy hur i* aa a flook of gnats, 
That lia along the aide of moimt Gilead. 
Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes that amMwIj dumt, 
WUah Mfl oome np from the waahing ; 
Whereof eTUj one hath twiua, 
And none ia beteaied among them. 
Hiy lifs Bie like a thread of aoatlet, 
And thy month U eomely : 
Thy templea are like a pieoa i£ a pom^ianate 
Behind thy veiL 

Thy neek ia like the tower of David hnilded for an aimonrj, 
ffheieon there hang a thouaand bnokleia, 

Thy two breasta aie like two fawna that are twini of a roe. 
Thon art all f ^, my bre ; and there ia no spot in thea.* 

Skidantite. " Hy beloved ia mine and I am his, 
He f eed«th hit flook among the liUea. 
When the day breaka and the ihadowa flee awa j 
I will get me to the mountain of myrrii 
And to the hill of fiankinoenae." * 

1 Chap. iv. 1-7. 

^ Compare ohap. i. 16. She wm not Tuled in the eoonta^ ; now 
that ihe has oome up to Jenualem and the palace she wean her 
TeiL 

* This ia aU the language of symbolism, not of imagination. 
See page 208 S. He praises the deUoaoy of her hair, the white- 
ness of hoT teeth, the purity of her oompleiion, the fine Unea of 
her month, the perfect pmportion of her neok and shoulders. 

* Fop Teasona for this change in the text aee Dr. Griffia's The 
Lily Among Tiorm, pp. 201-207. Yene 6 where it stasda in 
the luiul text makes a break in Solomon's aong, which ia oat of 
oharacter with the King, and the fact that it repeata the words of 
the Sbalamite in ehiqi. u. 16, IT, affords a enfficient reason for 
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All f:he scenic effects in this drama, it must be 
remembered, are left to the imagination oF the 
aaditors. Already the poet has portrayed the 
Shnlamite imagining herself at home, and her lover 
coming to hei over the intervening hills, and his 
song and her reply ; and again as dreaming of him 
by night and of herself as seeking him in vun in 
the city of Jerusalem ; now again he portrays her 
day-dream of him interpreted by a duet between 
the two. She imagines him coming to her with his 
love song, full of the reminiaoences of the country, 
— a song in spirit entirely difEetent from that of her 
royal suitor's ; and she gives to this peasant lover's 
suit an answer very different 'from that which she 
has given to the king. "A garden spring art 
thou," she imagines him saying to her; and herself 
replying, " Let my lover oome into his garden and 
eat his precious fruit." 



" CoDM mth ma £n>m Lebanon, my bride, 
Wth me from Lebanon : 
Come from tbe top of Anmmt , 
From tbe top of Senir and Hermon, 
From the lions' dene, 
From tbe momitains of tbe leopardn. 
"Vhaa baat rsvisbed my henrt, my Bister, my bride ; 
Tbon bast raiitbed my beart witb one look fiom tbine eyea. 
With one chain of tby neob. 
Howf^ is tby love, my sister, my bride I 
Hov mnob better is thy lore than 'wine t . 

believing ibat it is here misplainid, and shoold be regarded as the 
inaaden'a reply to the royal Biutoc. 

» Chap. h. 8-v. 1. 
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And tile sni^ of tKin* omtltienta Uud all manner of Etdcva I 

Th; lipa, O my bride, dfop honey : 

Honej and milk ara under thy tongue ; 

And tlie smell of thy garments ia like the amell of LebanoD. 

A garden barred u my nM«r, my bride ; 

A spring ghat np, B f onntain leBled. 

Thy BkootB are an orchard of pom^nnatea, with preoiona fniita ; 

Eenoa with s^kenaid plant*, 



1, with an treM 
Myrrh and aloea, with all the ohief qooet. 
Thon art a f omit^n of gatdtna, 
A well of llTiDg water*. 
And flowing ttreamt from Lebanon. 

The ShiJatiiite. " Awake, O north windi and oome, thon aondi ; 
Blow npon my gardeo, that the apices thereof may 6ow onb 
Let my belored oome into hii garden, 
And eat hia predoni fmita. 

The Pttuata Lovtr. " I am oome into my gMden, my idatari 
my bride: 
I hare gathered my myrrii with my ipioe ; 
I b*ve oaten my boneyoomb with my honey ; 
I have dmnk my wine with my milk. 
Eat,OfrUnda; 
Drink, yea, drink abtmdantly, belored." • 

She who dreams of her peasant lover by day 
dreamB of him also by night ; she recites the dream 
she had vhile she slept, but her heart kept awake 
with love, and thought of him who was absent, yet 
to her thoughts ever present. In this dream she 
ia at first in her peasant home ; she hears his voice ; 
he has come dressed with care for his call; hia 
hands are anointed with the myrrh, which even 

1 The Sholamite imagines that the anticipated wedding willi 
her peaaant lover haa taken place, and he, rejoioii^ in winning 
her, hia bride, inritas the gnesta to join in the weddiiq; feetiritieB. 
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the peasftntB naed. She is reluctant to arise and 
soil her feet on the earthen floor ; when she does 
arise and takes hold of the latch her hands are 
covered with the myrrh — but he is gone. And 
when she goes out to seek him, lo I she is a stranger 
in the strange city, unprotected and maltreated. 
The contradictions of the scene are just such as 
are common in dreams. 



The Skdamte't Stcond Dnan. " I yna ailaep, bnt my hMitr 
waked. 
It ii Uie Ttuoe of m; beloved tliat knooketh, sajiiig, 

Laetr. " Open to me, m; nster, mj lore, m; dore, my nadefilad : 
Foi my bead ia filled ^th dew, 
My looks wiQi Qie dn^ of the ulg^ht. 

Shulamite. " I have pat off my coat ; how sliall I put it on f 
I hare walked my feet ; how shall I defile them ? 
My beloved pat in his haud by die hole of the door, 
And my heart was mored within me. 
I rose np to open to my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrii, 
And my fingpers with liquid myrrh, 
Upon die handlaa of the bolt. 
I i^iened to my belvred ; 

Bnt my beloved bad withdrawn hinwelf, and wm gone. 
My sonl failed me when he apake : 
I songht him, bat I ooold not find him ; 
I called him, bnt he gave me no answer. 
The wstohmen tliat go abont the city fomid me. 
They amote me, they wounded me ; 
The keepen of the walls took away my veil from me. 
I adjure joo, O danghtem of Jemsalem, if ye find my beloved, 
That ye tell him, Hut I am uok with love." 

The women of the harem can eee no reason why 

> Ch^. T. 2-vi 8. 
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&e Shnlamite sIlouIiI refnse the tempting offer of 
the king for the sake of her peasant lover. What 
is her behired mora than any other beloved 7 XTa- 
solved puzzle of all t^a : why is one voman to one 
man more than all other women, and one man to 
one woman more than all other men 7 She cannot 
tell; they cannot tell; no one can telL Bat it 
always has been eo since Eve was brought to Adam 
and they twain became one flesh. She tries to 
answer by giving a portrait of him. When did a 
lover's portrait ever seem trne to other than the 
lover who painted it 7 In our estimate of this 
portrait we most remember that the language is 
not that of iautg^nation, but that of Oriental sym- 
bolism.i 

Chonu of Women. " Wbat n thy belored mine dun bikiQhe 
beloTed, 
O tlioii fairort Kmong women t 
What is thy behired mora than anoQiei I)elond, 
That diaa ioat bo adjure xa ? 

J^ SKalamite. " My behifed U white ftnd ruddy, 
The oliiefest among ten thonatuid. 
Sia head ia as the mart fine gold, 
Hia looha an onrling, and black as a raren. 
Hu eyea ale like dares beaide the water brooka ; 
Washed with milk, and fitly aet 

His oheeka aie as a bed ot spioes, aa banks of sweet hMba : 
Hu lips are as lilies, dropping Uqnid myrrli. 
His hands ara aa rings of gold set with beryl : 
Hia body is as ivory voik overlud with sapphiraa. 
Bis legs ara as pillan of marble, set npon aockela i^ fine gold : 
His aspect is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 
His month ia most sweet : yea, be is altogethei lovely. 

1 See anU, page 208 ff. 
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This u mj beloved, ftnd diu is ntj' friend, 
O daughters of JemBBlem. 

Chora* (aarcattically). " Wbither u thy belorcd K<»«, 

them fairert unoog womeD P 
Whither hkth th; belored tonted him. 
That wB roAj' uek him irith thee P 

Shtdamite. " Hj beloved ia gene down to hie garden, to tho 
beds of spioee, 
To feed in the gwdeng, uid to gather lilie*. 

1 am my beloved's, tuid my beloved ie mine : 
Be feedeth hie flock among the lilies." 

One more effort the King makes ; lie promises 
her that if she will come to him she shall be in 
very truth hia queen, supreme, ftbove all others, the 
only one. But in vtda his pleading, in Tain the 
anticipations of her glory by the ohorus of women. 

K>LO AXI> OHOBtrs : ROLOKOS ABD 9KB COUST WOKXN.* 

Sohmon, " Than art beautiful, my love, ■• Tlnah, 



Terrible as an army vith banitan. 

Ton away thine eyes from me, 

For ^y have overcome me. 

Thy hair is M a flook of goata, 

That lie along tlie side of Qilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flook of ewes, 

Whioh are Dome up from the washing ; 

Whereof every one hath twins, 

And none is bereaved among them. 

Hy temples are like a piece of a pomegranate 

Behind thy veil. 

There are threesoore queena, and fouisoore conim 

And maidens without number. 

But my dove, my undefiled, is bat one ; 

She is die only one of her mother ; 

She is the ohoies one of her that bare bei. 

> Ch^ vL 4-ia 
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The dang-hteis wv her, uid csUed her blew«d ; 

Tea, the qnesn and the oononbiiieB, and ihey pnuaed her. 

Chonu of WoBun. " Who is ihe that looketh forth aa dM 



Cleu aa the son, 

Teirible aa an aim; with banuen ? " 

All is ID vain ; her heart is with her lorer in the 
garden of nuts, watching to see whether the vine is 
in bud and the pomegrasate ie in flower ; compared 
with these pleasures of her rural life those (rf the 
court are nothing to her. She will not be nngr»- 
cioua: when the women ash her to give them a 
specimen of her rnral dancing, she complies with 
the request. They join in praising her grace and 
beautj, the king adds his prfuses;' but this com- 
mingling in the life of the court, these courtier-like 
flatteries, hare no charm for her. Her heart is 
with her absent lover ; she longs to return to him 
and to her rural life and its simple pleasures. 



The Sbdamtt. " I am m; belored'a, 
And hii denre ia toward me. 
Come, my belored, let na ^ forth into the field ; 
Let Ds lodge in the villagea. ' 

Let na get np early to tlis Tineyarda ; 

Let na see wiiethsi the Tine hath bndded, and its bltwaom be open, 
And the pontegraiiatea be in flover : 
There will I giye thee my lore. 

^ Chap. tL ll-rii. 9. See Dalaod'a monograph for aome aog^ 
gfeatiTe tronslationg and interpratatioDS of dke deaoriptioa of tb« 

^ du^ wL lO-iiii 7. 
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The mandrakea ^Te forth fiagiaitoe. 

And at OUT doors are all nuumer of preoioiiB frmta, new and old, 

Whieh I have laid up for tLee, O my beloved. 

Oh that thon wert as my brother, 

Tlut Bnskod the breasts of nsj motlieT I - 

When I shoald Bud iLee withoat, I would kias thee ; 

Tea, and none woold despise me. 

I vonld lead thee, and bring thee into mj' mother's honse, 

Who would instraot me j 

I would oanss thee to drink at spioed wine, 

Of the jnioe of my pom^iaoate. 

[To the aemen.] £Ds left hand should be under my bead. 

And his right hand shonld embrace me. 

I adjure yon, O daughters of Jemsalem, 

That ye stir not np, nor awaken lore. 

Until it please." 

The scene once more changes back to Northern 
Palestine. LoTe has won. The Shulamite maiden 
appears, leaning upon the arm of her peasant lover. 
The vill^e maidens sing a song of greeting to vil- 
lage bride and groom, as they come back to her 
birthplace, to the home beneath the apple-tree 
where she was given birth by her mother, and 
given a second birth by love. For no woman is 
truly bom into womanhood until she is bom anew 
by love. 

Charm of Village Maideni. " Who is this tlat oometh np from 
the wilderness, 
Leaning npou her beloved ? 
Song of Ptaiani Loeer, " Under the apple-tree I awakened 

There thy mother was in travul with thee. 
There was she in travsil that brought thee forth. 
ShJamitt'i Love Song. " Set me as a seal npon thine heart, as 
a seal npon thine arm : 
For love is strong as death ; 
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JealouBj is crael as the grsTB : 

The flaahea tiheieof aie flashee of fire, 

A Ter; flame of the Losd. 

Man; wateis oaiuiat qneneh lore, 

Neither can the floods drovn it : 

If ft man would ^ve all the Babsbuiee at his house tar bve, 

He would ntterl; be cixitBiimed." 

Love is strong as death; maoy waters cannot 
quench it ; floods cannot drown it ; and if a man 
would give all the substance of his house in ex- 
change for love be would utterly be condemned ; 
that is the moral and meaning of this cycle of 
dramatic love songs. 

Bemembering what life was in the Orient, how 
far men had strayed away from the first marriage 
law, — one husband wedded to one wife till death 
do them part, —how love had died and licentious- 
ness had taken its place in that awful system of 
polygamy which created the harem, can we say that 
there was no need of an inspired drama to produce 
the impression of the "Song of Songs" on the 
Eastern world ? Are we sure, as we look at life in 
America, that there is no need that this impression 
he produced to-day on our own world? Is mar- 
riage a la mode unknown with us? Are there no 
parents who think a good mateh for the daughter 
is a match to a wealthy or a titled suitor? Are 
there no men who weigh love against houses and 
lands and call love the lighter weight of the two ? 
Are there no women who find themselves dis- 
traaght between the plea of ambition and the plea 
of lore and know not which plea to accept? It 
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may be B^d tbat it is the conunonplaoe of drama 
and fiction to contrast love and ambition and exalt 
love. Bat what shall we say of the writer who 
first told tiie story of this battle between love and 
ambition and put love first ? And I doubt whether 
there can be found anywhere in ancient literature 
a story of pure womanly love antedating the Song 
of Songs. 

I cannot bnt think that its lesson needs especial 
emphasis in our time and in our country. The 
higher education and the larger life of woman 
bring with them special temptation. Entering into 
literature, business, polities, woman is tempted by 
ambitions of which formerly she knew nothing. 
In public address the home is often acofFed at, the 
husband is treated as a slaveocrat, and the notion 
is sedulously advocated that woman rises into a 
larger life if she turns from wifehood and mother- 
hood t» the leotnre-room, the professional career, 
the bufflness office. These doors ought not to be 
shnt ^;ainst her ; but it b impossible that these 
doors should be opened, and that lai^r life given, 
and all the powers quickened by a broader educa- 
tion, without subjecting her to the temptation to 
take ambition in place of love. Against the notion 
that it is a nobler thing to be in business, in a pro- 
fession, in politics, in literature, or on the platform 
than to be the life-companion of one man, loving 
him with fidelity and loved by him, this Song 
of Songs exerts its sweet and sacred influence in 
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behalf of love strong as death, ... a very flame 
of the Xiord. 

In some true sense to every one of us, man or 
woman, eome love and ambition : God who is love, 
and the world which is ambition.^ As Hercules 
was invited in one direction by pleasure and in the 
other by wisdom, so every one of us is called in 
one direction by ambition and in the other direc- 
tion by love ; and the great and final message of 
the Song of Songs is that love is the supreme 
(actor in human life. And this truth of life is 
itself a parable, interpreting the still deeper truth 
that to love God and to be united to him is at once 
the supreme end and the supreme felicity of life. 
For the Song of Songs is an allegory in the same 
sense in which marriage is a symbol. The lesson 
of the Song of Songs is the strength and the joy 
of human love ; but that is itself a prophetic inter- 
pretation of the strength and the joy of God's love 
for his own, and of their love for him. 

1 "The tyidcsl iiiterpietation a perteatlj oompatdble witli 
EwaU's vieir, and, indeed, if combined vitb it, ia msterially 
imprOTed ; the heroine's trae love then repreveDtn Ood, and Solo- 
roon, in better Bgraement irith hia hietorioBl podtdon aud character, 
lepresents the blandishmeuts of the mnld, nnable to divert the 
hearts of hii ftutbfnl serrants from him." An Introdadiim to tia 
LiKraturt i^ the Old Talamaa, by S. R. DiiTsr, D. D., p. 451. 
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CHAPTEE X 

A SPIRITUAL TRAGEDY 

The Book of Job is unique in literature. It is 
almost impoBsible to claesify it. Professor Genung 
calls it "The Epic of the Inner Life." It is, how- 
ever, only by a kind of figure that it can be so 
called. The epic poem is supposed to relate at 
length and in metrical form "a series of heroic 
achievements or events under supernatural guid- 
ance." ' This the Book of Job does not do. Pro- 
fessor Genung explains the title which he ^ves to 
the book, and with the explanation the title is ex- 
ceedingly felicitous : " I regard," he saya, " this 
ancient book as the record of a sublime epic action, 
whose scene is not the tumultuous battle~field, nor 
the arena of rash adventure, but the solitary soul 
of a righteous man." ^ But on the one hand, to 
designate the narrative of such a struggle in the 
soul of a righteous man as an epic is to give to the 
word a new, though a not inappropriate meaning ; 
and on the other, this description of the poem indi- 
cates but one phase, and not the most important 
nor even the most interesting phase, of the book. 

' Centurii Victionarg. 

* The Epic of ike Inner Life, by John F. Osoni^, pp. 20-28. 
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It b called, with great veriBimilitade, a drama, by 
John Owen, and he not inaptly compares it with 
"The Prometheos Bound " o£ .^Ischylus, Groethe'a 
"Faust," Shakespeare's "Hamlet," and Caldeton's 
"Wonder-Working M^cian."^ Yet this word 
" drama " certainly suggests, if it does not require, 
action accompanying and helping to create the 
necessity for the speech, and in the Book of Job, 
except in the prologue, there is no action. What- 
ever may be sud of its spirit, in its form it does 
not resemble the other great dramas to which Mr. 
Owen compares ib Biblical scholars have gen- 
erally classified the Book of Job with the " Wisdom 
Literature." The Wisdom Literature was the 
nearest approximation which the Hebrews made to 
philosophy. The philosopher is interested in truth 
for its own sake ; interested in the interrelation- 
ship of different truths; interested in correlating 
and harmonizing truths and so adjasting them as 
to make a more or less complete system of truth. 
The Hebrew had little or no interest in this pro- 
cess ; he never undertook it ; be was interested in 
truths but not in truth, and in truths only as they 
bore upon conduct and life. His wisdom, therefore, 
took the form not of general systems, but of spe- 
oifie af&rmatioDB of principles in their relation to 
actual life conditions. The Hebrew's philosophy 
was not abstract, but concrete ; not generic, but 
applied ; not scholastic, but expressed in the terms 
of experience. Thus the tendency of bis philosophy 
* The Fine GreM Saptical Drama* ofBittorg, bj John Owen. 
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was either to aphoristic forms, as in the Book of 
Proverbs; or to dramatic forms, as iti the Song 
of Songs and the Book of Job ; or to an admixture 
of the two, as in the Book of E^edesiastes. On the 
whole it appears to me diat in Biblical criticism 
the Book of Job has been correctly olaesified ; tiiat 
its epic character — as the oartative of a soul 
stcnggle, — and its dramatic character — as the in- 
terplay of human thought and emotion, — are sub- 
sidiary to its philosophic character, as the discus- 
sion of a profound problem of human life ; bat 
that this discussion is not abstract and intellectual 
but vital and dramatic Its interest lies not in any 
theory which it promulgates, but in human experi- 
ence and in the bearing of a popular theory upon 
human experience in a time of trial. Professor 
Kent calls the book " Philosophical Drama." ' I 
should rather, with a slight difference in emphasis, 
call it Dramatic Philosophy,^ 

1 IjU Wilt Men of Andera History and their Frmerbt, hj 
Chwlea FoBtar Kent, Ph. D. 

* It u hardly necesniTy to oonnder aa a posdble theory that tha 
Booh of Job is hiBtorioal ; the epilogae aLme ii quite oonoInmTS 
upon diBt pcnnt. At the game time it ii poBnble that it had so 
hiatorieal toimdatiaii, w moat of the greater iroiks of fiction hSTe 
had. "' Hamlet ' reata on an historical fonndation ; Bodoes'Mao- 
beth ; ' jet they are works of im^nation. ' The King imd the 
Book'ia founded on fact; Mr. Browning dng the anbatance of 
the Htory oat of an old law report. Tn Ezekiel Job is referred to 
aa if he were a vell-known peraon. It ia poamble, of conrae, that 
the allusion here tnay be literary. We often apeak of Polonioaj 
or Colonel Newcome, or Mr. Pickwick aa thongh they were real 
charaotera. It ia, however, altogether probable that Job was an 

historical penon, and tliat tnditioas oonoeniiiig him ireM onrreDt 
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Without, then, endeavoring to classify the Book 
of Job, we may say of it that it lias some of the 
qualities of all three types of literature, — the epic, 
the drama, philosophy, but not all of the character- 
ifitica of either. If it be regarded as an epic, it is 
what Professor Gentmg calls it, an epic of the inner 
life. The epics of Homer deal vith external ad- 
Tenture and with character as it is evolved out of 
and manifested in adventurous experiences. There 
is no action in the Book of Job. Throughout the 
poem the central figure sits among the ashes, his 
only adventures those of the spirit, striving by 
much vain reflection to solve tlie mystery of life. 
Not even by external symbols, as in Dante, are bis 
spiritual struggles represented. If the hook be 
regarded as a drama it is a monodrama. The 
celestial movement is introduced in the prologue 
simply to interpret the drama to us ; the wife and 
the friends are but foils, partly to give occasion to 
Job's discourse, partly by contrast to interpret it. 
All attempt to find in them distinctive characters 
is in vain. Froude well says, " The friends repeat 
one another with but little difference ; the sameness 
being of course intentional, as showing that they 
were not speaking for themselves but as represen- 
tatives of a prevailing opinion." • The only actor 
in the drania is Job himself ; the only action the 

ainong ike Jews." StBtn Puxxliag BiUe Booki, by Waobii^toii 
Gladden, D. D., p. 100. 

' Short Situiies on Oreat Subjeda: The Btiok of Job, bj JameB 
Aathon; Froude, M. A., p. 249. 
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battle between faitb and skepticism, hope and de- 
spair, in his own soul. If the book be regarded 
as philosophy, it ia philosophy translated into the 
terms of experience. There is here no philosopher 
coolly studying the problem of life as a geologist 
studies an ancient fossil, or an anatomist the dead 
body which he dissects. The problems of life, lore, 
death, and sorrow are not studied as problems. 
There is no argument here for immortality as in 
the Phffido of Socrates, no at^ment for the exist- 
ence of a God as in Diman's "Theistio Argument " 
or Flint's "Theism," no balancing of probabilities 
to reach a conclusion as in Bishop Butler's '* An- 
alogy of Eeligiou." The soul of a good and godly 
man is portrayed in its living ^^ny, seeking to 
find, in spite of the apparent injustice of life, a 
ground tor its faith in the reality and the sov- 
ereignty of truth and goodness. Job is a kind of 
spiritual Laocoon, wrestling with the twin serpents 
of doubt and despair, and to him they are such 
dreadful realities that he has no thought for fine 
philosophies or scientific reasonings. The method 
of the Book of Job is the reverse of the scientific 
method ; the problem is presented to the reader as 
one of experience, not as one of philosophy. 

The date of the book is entirely unknown, as is 
its author ; formerly it was supposed to be one of 
the oldest books in the Bible ; ^ modem scholars 

> Thns in TownBend's Bible, wbiah nodertook to print the vhola 
of the Bible in a true chronological order, the Book of Job is 

j^nted among the Qeuens nsnativM immediatelj prior to the 
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regard it as ooe of the latest.^ Hiub the supposed 
date for its compositioo has fluctuated between 
B. c. 2337 and b. c. 400. The arguments for the 
earlier date may all be summed up in the faot that 
the scene is laid in the patriarch^ age ; the chief 
ai^ument for the later date is that the line of 
thought in the book presupposes a much later in- 
teUectual deyelopment than can be attributed to 
the patriarchs.' 

Whatever the date of the composition, there b 
no doubt as to the time fixed in the author's mind 
for the events described and the disouBsion to which 
those events give rise. It is as certain that the 
Book of Job deals with conditions existing prior to 
the giving of the law under Moses, as it is that 
Shakespeare's " Julius C«esar " deals with scenes 
and events in Bome in the first century before 
Christ. And while the date and authorship of the 

call of Abram. Mr. Ttnmseiid says, " The life of Job ia placed 
before the life of Abrahsju, on die authority of Dr. Haleo. Job 
hinuelf, or odb of hia contempoiariea, is {feuetaiUy aappoaed to 
have been the author of this book ; -which Mosee obtaioed when 
in Midian, and, with some alteradonB, addrened to the laraelites." 
2^ Old Testament arranged In Hularical and GhronotogicoL Order, 
b; the Rei. Qeorge Townsend, U. A., p. 85, note. 

^ " It IB not possible tn fix the date of the Book (Job) prtdidg ; 
but it vill oertainlj not be earlier than the age of Jeremiah, and 
most probably it was written either during or shortlj' after the 
Bsbylonitw caplJTity." An LUrodaelioB lo tie lateratare of the 
Old TeatanienI, by S. B. Driver, D. D., p. 432. 

" For the argnmenta for the earlier date see note in Towneend'g 
Bible, p. 36 ; for argmnents for the later date see Driver's Jnfro- 
daction, pp. 481-4S5, and The Book of Job, b; B. W. Raymond, 
Ph. D., pp. 50-62. 
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book are matters of no considerable importance, the 
date affixed by the author to the scenes and discus- 
sions in the book is of the first importance. The 
discussions of the book concern the profonndest 
problems of religion ; but there is no suggestion in 
it of a temple, a tabernacle, a Levitical priesthood, 
a Baorificial system, the Ten Commandments, or to 
any prophet or any events in Jewish history, or 
indeed to any rerelation of God whatever other 
than that which is made through nature. The. 
object of the book, whoever wrote it, and whenever 
it was written, is to portray the mental and spir- 
itual conditions of an earnest and devout soul, con- 
fronted by the profonndest problem of human life, 
— the significance of suffering, — with no other 
light upon that problem than such as is afforded 
by a study of nature. This fact is to be kept con- 
stantly in mind in reading this poem. It cannot 
be understood at all, except as the reader puts 
himself back in im^natiou into the early patri- 
archal age, the age of Abram before his vision of 
God, the age which preceded or was outside of all 
Bpecial revelation of God in and to human experi- 
ence through prophets or lawgivers. The success 
with which the author has achieved the difficult 
task, not merely of portraying the outward charac- 
ter of this age, but of intei^reting its mental and 
mond conditions, constitutes the strongest reason 
for questioning the conclusion of modem scholars 
that it was written after the age of Solomon. If 
they are right in their conclusions, — and on snob 
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questions it is generally wise for the inexpert reader 
to accept the conclusions of the expert, — the im- 
aginative genius of the unknown author is almost 
without a parallel in literature. Historic dramas 
and noveb are almost invariably full of anacbro- 
niams. Not only the oatward life is often imper- 
fectly portrayed, but habitually sentiments and 
thoughts which belong to a later age are imputed 
to the characters of a previous age. Shakespeare's 

» historic plays do not attempt accuracy either in 
their historic setting or in their psycholt^cal 
portraiture. Walter Scott's historical novels have 
even less vnusemblance to the mental and moral 
life of the times in which they are l^d. Of modem 
novels " Henry Ssmond " and " Loma Doone " 
are perhaps the only two which can be sud to ap- 

' proximate accuracy as historical pictures of either 
the outer or the inner life. But the Book of Job 
is almost if not absolutely free from anachronisms. 
All that we know of the patriarchal age leads us to 
the conclusion that the book is photographic in its 
realistic portraiture of that time, and in its sympa- 
thetic understanding of the thoughts of a people 
unto whom no light had come from any open 
vision. Let us try first to restate to ourselves in 
undramatic form the mental state of such a people. 
Says George Eliot, "A shadowy conception of 
power that by much persuasion can be induced to 
refrain from inflicting harm, is the shape most 
easily taken by the sense of the Invisible in the 
minds of men who have always been pressed close 
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by primitive wants, and to whom a life of hard toil 
has never been illunuDated by any enthusiastio 
religious f^th."^ That she here correctly de- 
scribes the primitive form of religious belief, which 
is founded on fear of some unknown supernataral 
power or powers, is clear to all who have made any 
study of pagan religions. Imagine that there has 
been gradually added to this earliest belief the 
conviction expressed in Abram's question, " Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right?" the con- 
viction that there is one God and that be is a right- 
eous God ; the deduction is inevitable and irresist- 
ible, that the way to avoid the harm which he can 
and sometimes does inflict is by living righteously. 
Thus life is conceived of as under divine law uid a 
divine lawgiver ; if we obey his righteous will and 
are righteous he will reward us ; if we disobey his 
righteous will and are nnrigbteous he will punish 
us. Happiness and suffering cease to be regarded 
as either accidental occurrences or arbitrary inflic- 
tions; they constitute a system of rewards and 
punishments ; prosperity is interpreted as a sign of 
divine approval, and suEEering as a sign of divine 
condemnation. Thus far and no farther had reli- 
gious faith developed in the patriarchal age. The 
reward of virtue was attested in Abram's career by 
a great wealth of flocks and herds ; the penalty of 
vice was attested by the destruction of the Cities of 
the Plain. What measure of truth there is in this 
conception of happiness and suffering as a divine 
' 8Ua> itarner, by Qeorge Bliat, chap. L 
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system of rewards and penalties, it does not come 
witbin my province here to consider ; diat it is the 
whole truth no one will believe who regards Jesus 
Christ as at once the supreme object of his Father's 
approving love and as the Man of Sorrows. That 
pain is sometimes penal is certain ; that it has other 
ministries than punishment is also certain ; that 
it is in itself an evidence of divine disfavor no 
Christian believer can for a moment seriously sup- 
pose. But in the patriarchal age this was the uni- 
versal estimate of the place of pain in the divine 
economy- 
Trained in this belief until it had become axio- 
matic with him, not an opinion consciously deduced 
from a study of life, but a part of his intellectual 
existence into which he had grown from his youth 
up, Job had lived a virtuous life and had prospered. 
His religion had been real, not formal ; had ruled 
his life, not merely served as an appendage to it. 
Stung by the reproaches of his friends he thus 
describes the spirit of his life ; and the divine ap- 
proval explicitly expressed by Jehovah, alike in the 
prologue and at the end of the drama, shows con- 
clusively that it is no complacent Belf-portraiture 
of an unconscious pretender, but is intended by the 
author as a dramatic representation of the hero of 
his story. 

" Ob tbst I vers « in ibe moDtbs of old, 

As in the days when God vatcbed over me ; 

When hit) lamp ahiued apon my head. 

And by hiti lij:ht I walked throngli Haifcim^^ ■ 

Aa I was in my aotnmn days. 
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Wben Uie fiiendslup of God was oret my tent ; 

Whea the Almighty was ;et with me, 

And my children vere about me ; 

When iny steps were waahed with batter 

And the lock ponred me ont riTeis of oil ; 

When I vent tordi to the gate by the dty ; 

When I filed my seat in the open plaoe. 

The yoDDK men saw me, and withdiev themaelTes^ 

And the aged roae ap and stood ; 

The princea refrained talking 

And lud their hand on their month ; 

He i<noe of the nobles vas hnshed, 

And their tongue cleaved ia the roof of dteir montli. 

For the ear that heard blessed me ; 
And the eye that saw bare witneaa for me ; 
Beoanse I had delivered the poor vhen he cried, 
The fatherless also, and him that had no helper. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came npon ma ; 
And I caused the widow^a heart to sng for joy. 
I dodied myself with jostioe, and it clothed itself with me j 
Aa a mantle and as a turban was my indgment. 
I was eyes to the blind, 
And feet ths I to the lame. 
I was a father to the needy 

And the cause of him that I kiMv not I searched ont. 
And I brake die fangs of the nnrighteoBS 
And from his teeth I snatched the prey. " * 

Such was the character, such the previouB life of 
the central Sgnre in the poem, b; whose experience 
the current theology of his time ie to be tested; 

1 Job xiiz. 2-17. The tranalationa thronghont this chapter ate 
taken either from the Revised Vernon, or from Professor Oennug's 
translation in The Epic of the Inner Lift, or are produced by a 
combinatJoQ of the two. To Professor Oenung's volnme, one of 
the best fmita of the modem or literary stady of the Bible, I 
dedre to acknowledge my special indebtednen in the preparation 
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in whose experience the world drama of life, love, 
death, and sorrow ia to he portrayed ; through 
whose experience also is to be illustrated, if I read 
the story aright, the soul's need of some other reve- 
lation of God and his truth than is afforded by the 
mere study of nature and of life. 

The drama opens with a prologue in the celestial 
sphere. The sons of God come on a certain day 
before the throne of Jehovah to give an account 
of themselves. They are like inspectors who have 
gone out into the various parts of the king's domain 
and come back to report what they have seen. 
One of them is called the Adversary. He is not 
the embodiment of all evil, — a demon of malice, a 
prince of wickedness, the Satan of Milton, the 
Apollyon of Bunyan. He is a type of wickedness 
in ite earlier stages ; the cynic among the angels; 
who does not believe in disinterested virtue ; but 
who yet makes his tour of the earth with other 
angeb and with them comes, unforbidden, into the 
court of heaven to report what he has seen. To 
this cynic Jehovah says : " Have you considered 
Job, my servant, how upright a man he is?" 
" Upright I " replies the Adversary ; " who would 
not be upright if he were paid as well as Job? 
Doth he serve God for naught? Take away his 
prosperity and see how quickly he will part with 
his uprightness." Thus dramatically is presented 
the one conclusive argument gainst the doctrine 
that virtue is paid for by Providence. If it were 
paid for it would not be virtue ; it would only be a 
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subtler and slirewder form of self-service. The 
argament is not formulated, but its force is instinc- 
tively felt by the reader, who perceives that if Job 
does not staud the test proposed he will be proved 
not to have been virtuous but only shrewd. Virtue 
must be its own reward or it is no virtue. To this 
unexpressed premise of the cynic's ailment Je- 
hovah accedes ; he accepts the challeDge ; and he 
gives the Adversary freedom to apply the test him- 
self ; " only," he says, " upon him put not forth 
thine hand." 

The scene is shifted to the earth, where the 
Adversary's work is seen by the spectator, though 
the part of the Adversary is unknown to those who 
suffer from it. There is a family gathering ; all 
the SODS and daughters of Job have met in the 
eldest brother's house ; Job, as we should say provi- 
dentially, is somewhere without, when a messenger 
comes to him with the word that the Sabeans in a 
foray have carried off a portion of his property and 
slain the servants ; a second messenger treads close 
upon his heels with the report of a bolt of lightning 
which has destroyed his sheep and hilled the shep- 
herds; a third follows with the word that three 
bands of Chaldeans have carried oS the camels 
and slain their keepers ; a fourth that a great wind 
has smitten the house in which his sons and daugh- 
ters were feasting and buried them in the ruins 
and not one has escaped alive. This morning Job 
was prosperous and happy ; now he is in poverty 
and bereaved. But he does not surrender bis 
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virtue nor lose his faith. " Naked," he says, " I 
came into the world, and naked shall I go out; 
JeboTali hath given, Jehovah hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of Jehovah." 

He scene shifts back to the celestial sphere, 
where the cynic comes with the other angels to 
make his report. Jehovah asks him if he is satis- 
fied th^ Job*B virtue was disinterested : " He still 
holdetb fast his int^rity, although thoa movedest 
me against him to destroy him without cause." 
Bnt the cynic ia not satisBed : " Skin for skin," he 
says ; " yea, all that a man hath will he ^ve for hia 
life. But put forth thine hand now and touch hia 
bone and his fleah, and ha will renounce thee to 
thy face." Jehovah acceptH the second challenge ; 
again gives the Adversary permission to do hia 
worst to Job, so that he save him alive. And the 
Adversary goes forth, first to smite Job with a 
pEunf ul and humiliating diaeaae ; then to turn bis 
wife also into a cynic ; ' and finally to send him 
three friends to console him by telling him that he 
must have been a great sinner or he could not be a 

1 " One of the ODrioiu difficnltiea of tbs Bijok of Job ia the 
variona tendenii^ of vhioh ita aomewhAt Btrango language Beeme 
to be oapable. In out Engliali Bible the vif a's iHxiiual u ' Cnns 
God and die.' In the vulgate, followed by tlie FreDch, it ia ' Bless 
Ood and die.' And yet, radical aa seenu the differeiMie, Uie 
difference ia more apparent than real ; in the one case aha apealn 
serimuly, ' Of what banefit ia your Ood to yon f Cims him and 
tlieD die ; ' in the aihei she speaks iioniBslly, ' Yon Ueaa yooi 
Jehovah, do yon ? yon woiship him ? yon say blessed be the name 
of Jehovah that taketh away ? Well, blsM him and die I What 
will he do for ynnr bleaaiiig ? " 
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great sufFerer. So the Epilogue ends, and the tme 
drama, the debate between Job and his friends, 
begins. His wife believes in hia integrity, but not 
in his principles. She sneers at his faith ; coimsels 
him to abandon it; and advises suicide as a last 
and only refuge. HiB friends share bis sorrow, 
share it so heartily that for seven days and nights 
they sit speechless beside him ; but while they 
believe in his theology they do not believe in his 
integrity; for tmtb to tell, it is impossible to believe 
in both. That theology is very simple : Jehovah 
ia the ruler of life and Jehovah is jnst ; therefore 
if suffering has fallen upon any man it must be 
because be has sinned and deserves punishment, 
first gently, then with continually increasing pun- 
gency, and sometimes with temper, they ui^ Job 
to confess the sins which he has kept concealed 
from his fellows, and so escape the continued dis- 
pleasure of his God. 

At times Job seems inclined to accept his wife's 
counsel. He does not curse God, but he curses the 
day wherein he was bom with an execration so 
bitter that it arouses the pious protest of bis friend 
Eliphaz. He does not commit suicide nor think 
of so doing, but be longs for death, and beseeches 
Jehovah to crush him. 

"Whorefoce," he oriea, "ia light given to him tliat i« in miser;, 
And life unto tile bitter in wml ? 

Which long for death hnt it oometh not, 
And dig for it more than for hid treasnrM, 
Which rejoioe eioeedingl;, 

And mra glad when Ae; can find the gmre ? 
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Why ia liglit given to a m&n whose way is hid. 
And whom Ood haHi hed(^ in ? " > 

But never once does be yield to the ezliortations of 
his orthodox friends ; never once does he lose faith. 
in his own integrity ; never once does he entertain, 
even for an instant, the Bi]^;estion that he mahe 
his peace with the unknown God, by pretending to 
a confession of sins which he has not committed, a 
penitence which he does not feel, and a recognition 
of the justice of bis sufEerings against which bis 
soul vehemently protests. It ia this conflict be- 
tween the theology which had become a part of his 
religion, and this truth of life which nothing will 
induce him to deny, which makes the tragedy of 
his spiritual experience. His religion has been 
built on bis f^th that a just God is the ruler of 
this life, and therefore this life is just. To him has 
never come any external revelation ; he knows no- 
thing of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt ; of 
the pasB^e through the Ked Sea ; of the giving 
of the law to Moses at Mt. Sinai ; of the preser- 
vation of Israel in the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness ; of God's patient forgiveness of his sinning 
people; of Joshua's victones; of David's songful 
visions of God ; of Elijah's experiences of divine 
support. He cannot buttress his weakened ttdth by 
resting in these confirmatory experiences of others. 
He can get no help from his wife, who has aban- 
doned faith in his theology; nor from his friends, 
who have abandoned faith in him ; nor from any 
> Job iiL 20-23. 
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accepted hope in a future life which may redrese the 
vTongs of this, for in his age there is no such hope. 
To him, as to the men of his time, life is hut a 
breath, which man gaspeth out and then is gone. 

" The olond vamihetli away, and ia gfone. 
So he that goeth down to the grave shall not ooma ap agun." ^ 

What to helieve he knows not ; only he knows this, 
that he has not bo sinned as to deserve this punbh- 
ment. The tragedy of his life is not that his pro- 
perty has been swept away, his children slain, his 
health destroyed, his wife made a tempter, his 
friends a deceitful hope, '*like a channel of brooks 
that pass away," leaving but a dry bed to taunt the 
thirst of the perishing pilgrim. The tragedy is 
this : that his oonoeption of life as a kingdom ruled 
over by a just God is shattered, and his faith in 
God himself as a God of justice is darkened and 
at times well-nigh destroyed. The foundation of 
his moral life — his faith in the supremacy of 
righteousness — is imperiled, and he realizes the 
peril. His anguish of spirit presages that cry of a 
greater Sufferer than Job, " My God, my God, why 
bast thou forsaken me?" while he has not, as that 
Divine Sufferer had, the unconquerable faith, whioh 
even in the hour when he seemed forsaken could 
BtiU cry, " My God." 

The theology of his friends is entirely self-con- 

nstent ; the only difftcnl^ with it is that it is not 

oonsistent with the facts of life. This theology is 

' Job fU. 9. 
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put by Elipbaz in his first speeoh of pious oounsel 
to Job: 

"Betbink tlee now; who that tm gniltlGa bath ptiiabed, 

And wIiBTe hsTS the upright bean DDt off ? 

Aa I hare aeen — they that ploagh iniqnitj, 

And that soir vickedueaa, reap the aanie. 

By thg broath of Qod they perish, 

And by the blaat of bis ai^er tbey am ooiwntaed." ^ 

Tbe practical application follows Logically enough, 
tbongh Elipbaz leaves BiMad to state it : 

" Doth Ood perrert judgment 7 
Or doth the Almigphty perrert jnstioe ? 
If tby obildren hare mnned against bim, 

Asd he have delivered them into the hand of Umitrsn^;renion: 
If then wonldeat leek diligently nnt« Ood, 

If tbon wert pnie aad iqiright ; 

Snrely now he vonld awake for thee. 

And make Qie balntatioa of thy rigbteounMB proBpenma. 

Yet diy latter end ahonld greatly inoreaM." * 

And wben Job indignantly resents tbe implication 
that he has been a great sinner else great suffering 
would not bare fallen upon him, his friends are 
quite ready to invent facts in order to sustain their 
theory. He must have sinned or he would not 
have been punished : so Eliphaz concludes : 

" b not tb; wiohedneBB great ? 
Neither ia tbsre any end to tbine imqoitiei. 
For thou baat taken pledges ol tby brother tar nonght, 
And ttdpped the naked of their clothing, 
nioa bast not given water to tbe weary to drink, 
1 Job iv. 7-a 
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And dion hast witUiolden brsad trom the liai^r;. 

Wliile ths maa of die itroDg arm — hie iras the land, 

And the regpeoted of petsooa dvelt therein 1 

llioa hut sent widows aws; empty, 

And the anna of the fatherlesB have been broken. 

Therefore marea an connd about thee. 

And fmddeu fear traableth thee. 

Or dacknees, that thou oanot not see, 

And abnnduiee of watem botbi thee." ' 

The argnment is very simple, and wonld be en- 
tirely adequate if it were in accordance with the 
facts, but it is not ; and it angers Job, not because 
it is tmjnst to him, but because it is false and 
assumes that God is one to be pleased with false- 
hood used in his defense. Job's splendid burst of 
indignation gainst the use of falsehood in defense 
of God is one of the most notable passages in the 
poem, and deserves to be often repeated in our 
own time. For in all ages, alas I even in ours also, 
ecclesiasticiBm has imagined that the cause of reli- 
gion can be supported by falsehood, and that the 
spirit of reverence can be nartored by denying or 
coDoealing from onrselveB and others the facta of 
life. Job protests agunst aU such special pleading 
for God: 

" WU ye speak liea for God, 

And talk deeeitfolly for him ? 

Will ye allow him favor ? 

Will ye be ipwial pleadsra for Ood ? " > 

But it the theology of the three friends is simple 
and consistent, Job's is not. In truth he has no 
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theology ; he has only ezperieoce. This experience 
to which, when we share it, we rarely daie to give 
expression, he utters with an abandon which seems 
to his companions profane, and which to the modem 
reader would perhaps seem so were it not found 
in the Bible, and there somewhat softened by the 
Authorized Version. The experience of a soul in 
vun endeavoring to harmonize the apparent injus- 
tice and even cruel^ of life, when he is suffering 
from it, with his faith in the justice and goodness 
of God, in whom he is struggling to retain his 
faith, is never consistent. Job recognizes and con- 
fesses his own inconsistency : " I am not myself," 
he cries ; and this inconsistency he attributes to the 
r%ht cause, — the indignation bom of his wretched- 
ness and aggravated by the self-complacent counsels 
of his friends. 

" Ob tLkt m; lo^gnatiou wen weighed, were weighed, 

And taj ealanutj were l^d in the balanoee againM it I 

Fen now it wonld be hesTier than the Mod of the aeM : 

Thercf OTe have my worda beea nah. 

For the UTOVB of the Ahnighty are within roe, 

Whose poiaon my spirit drinketb ap." ' 

At times he resents with bitter scorn their cool 
assumption that he must be a sinner above all 
others because his afSictions are so great ; at times 
he pleads with them with touching pathos to pnt 
themselves in his place, and trust him, their old 
and well proved friend. 

" Now therefbra be pbased to look npou me ; 
For iDiely I ahall not lie to yont faee. 
» Jol.Tia-4. 
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Retnni, I pia; yon, let there be no injostioe 
Tea, return a{(uii, my oaubs ia righteous. 
!■ there injuatioe on my tMigne ? 
Cannot my senae discern what ia wni^ ? " ' 

He confesses tliat he is not faultless : — 

" How shall a man be joat beftne Ood ? 
If one ahonld desire to contend with him 
He ooiild not answer him one of a Uiouaand." ' ' 

But he calls himaelf " the just, the upright ; " denies 
that he has done anything to deserve the afBictions 
which hare fallen upon him, and declares that inno- 
cence is vain, and virtue no protection agaioBt the 
Almighty and the Inscrutable One. 

" I kaow that thon wilt not bold me inDooent. 



Why then do I labor in Tain P 
H I waah myself with snow water 
And make my hands never so olean ; 
Tet wilt Uion plni^ me in the ditoh, 
And mine own clothe* shall abhor me," * 
But be does not concede the justice of this con- 
demnation; be resents it; he affirms its essential 
injustice ; he has no fear of a Day of Judgment 
and he will not pretend. On the contrary he longs 
for it ; and with the splendid audacity of self-con- 
sciouB virtue he challenges God to make known the 
verdict against him, a challenge which he repeats 
^ain and again. 

" la it good unto tliee that thoa shonldest oppreeB, 
That thoQ ahouldeat despise Hie work of thine handa, . 
And ahioe npon the eoansel of the wicked f 
1 Job Ti. 2S-80. «Jobiz.2,& 

* Job a. 28-31. 
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HMt thoa Bjea of flMh, 

Or wast tbou w maa MStli ? 

Ara diy days la the d»;B i£ nuui, 

Or diy yeam m man's tUjs, 

That thou inqnirMt af tec mine iniquity, 

And aearDhmt afUr my un, 

Althoog-h tbou knovaat that I am not «iekad ; 

And there i* una that oan delirei out of thine hand 7 " ' 
And lie insists that his experience of the injnstiod 
of life is not peculiar. His friends aver that viitne 
is always rewarded and sin is always punished : they 
have described life as they think it ought to be. 
He describes life as it is ; and if it must be con- 
ceded that his picture is much too dark, yet it is 
not darker than it often appears to the soul tried 
in the experience of an apparently unjust sorrow, 
as Job is tried. 

" Wherefore do tha wiokod live, 
Beomne old, yea, vax mighty in power P 
Their seed ia e«tablu>hed with them in th^ mght, 
And their o&pring before their eyea. 
Their honaes aie safe from fear, 
Neither ia tlie rod of Qod apon them. 
Tlieit ball g^endeielli and faileth not ; 
Theb eo* ealveth and oaatedi not hai oalf. 
They send forth theii little onea lihe a flock, 
And their children dance. 
They eii^ to the timbrel and harp, 
And reJDJoe at the aonnd of the pipe. 
They spend tliMr days in prcaperity. 
And in a moment they go down to the grare. 
Tet they aaid unto Qod, Depart from na ; 
For we deaire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
What ia the Almighty that we ahoold aerrs him ? 
And what profit ahoold we have if we pray onto him f " ^ 
1 Job 1. 3-7. * Joh xri. 7-16. 
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To the insiatence of his fiiends that the prosperily 
of the wicked is ehort-lived* " ^lat hia proBperitif 
shall not endnre," tJiat 

" The beaTeni ahall tttnai hii imquity. 
And eutb sliall riiQ up agsbut him. 
And Qie incieaBe of him Ehall depart," 

Job replies scornfully : — 

" How oft u it that the lamp of Hie wioksd ii pot ont f 
That their dutmotioD cometh npoo them ? 
That Qod dialribntetli mrrowa in hia angsr ? 
That they aie aa atabble before the vind 
And aa ehaS that the Btcxm oarrieth avay i 
Te say, Qod layeth up hia iniquity for hia oliildren. 
Let him recompenae it nnto the irioked Ikimself , diat lie may feel 

Let hii om eyea lee hia deatmotion, 

And let Mmaalf Jiink of the math of the Almighty." ' 

If Job Gonld but believe in immortality he might 
derive some consolatioD from such a belief ; not so 
much because it would give him a reward hereafter 
to compensate for the suffering here, for Job does 
serve Qod for naught, and his compliunings are 
less gainst the sufferings which have fallen upon 
himself than E^ainst the revelation of the injustice 
of life which those sufferings have brought to hun. 
But if he could believe in immortality he might 
believe in divine justice. He argues with himself ; 
tries to persuade himself of immortality ; seeks in 
nature for some analysis to furnish such a hope ; 
bnt with the result which generally has attended 
similar endeavors : a hope of immortality founded 
' Job oi 17-20. 
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on an Bnaljais drawn from nature fumislies but a 
poor support in time of actual trial : — 

. . . "then u hope at a tree, if it b« ant down, that it will iproat 

And tlut the tender btanoh thereof will not oeaee. 

nuagh the root thereof wax old in Qu earth, 

And the stock thereof die in die ground ; 

Yet thnnigh die soeut of water it will bod. 

And pat forth bonghi like a plant. 

But man dieth, and waatedi away : 

Tea, man gaspeth ont hie breath, — and where ia he ? 

Aa the waters fail from the aea 

And the mer deoayeth and diiath up ; 

So man lieth down and riaeth not ; 

Till the heaTfluti be no mom they shall not avake, 

Nor be nnued ont of their sleep. 

Oh that thon vonldest hide ma in the graie : 

That than wonldest keep me secret, nntil thy wrath be pMrt, 

That thon wonldeat appoint me a set time and remember me I 

If a man die shall he live again ? 

Then all the days of mj warfare wonld I wait, 

mi my leleaae should come." ' 

Once indeed ont of his very despair a hope of im- 
mortality is struck as a spark by the blow of flint 
on steel, but only to expire aa speedily as such a 
spark. He cannot disbelieve in the divine justice ; 
this life is not juat; therefore there must come, 
there will come, a day of vindication : — 

" I know diat my Vindicator liveth, — 

And that he shall stand np at the last upon the etutb : 

And after my skin hath been thus destroyed, 

Tet widiDut my flesh shaU I see God : 

Whom I shall see for myself, 

And mine eye* shall behold and not another." ^ 
' Job riv. 7-14. 
■ Job xiz. 2&-21. The word Bedeeroet or Tindioator " deootea 
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But th!s hope, born of despair, is but a momentary 
gleam, like a star shining through a murky atmos- 
phere ; then the clouds roll up again and it is gone. 
The bitterness of Job's experience is not that 
his theology is shattered — he does not lament its 
loss; nor that his faith in immortality is over- 
thrown — he lived before the age of faith in im- 
mortality and was learning one ground of that 
faith in learning the imperfection and injustice of 
this earthly life, if this life is indeed all. It is not 
even in the desertion of him by his friends or the 
scornful abandonment of his faith by his wife. It 
is that the G-od whom he had believed to be a just 
God and a personal friend has become in his 
tbought a personal Enemy, an Adversary, a Spy 
of Men,^ whose justice it is well-nigh impossible 
for him any longer to believe in. He tauntingly 

the next of kin vhose dot; it wm to aveiige the blood of b mm- 
dsFedman (see Numbers xxxv. IS), aiultosQccoi the bereaTed and 
needy (see Bnth iii. 0-13; iv. 1-S). With woadetfal gkiU Job 
chooses the irord that gatheis into itself all that he has longed 
for ; it meajOB one who vill hefrieod liiiDf svenge his VTOU|f, be 
his DsTsman, moke God his friend ag^n." The £^c of the Jnner 
Li/e, by John F. Qennng, p. 236, note. Does it not rather mean 
God himself ? is it not a spiritnal reaction from hia skeptioiBm 
bock into his fondainentsl faith in the righteoosnesB of God ? A 
similar reaction is illnstrated in the contrast in chapter i3JiL 
between versea 8, S and Terse 10. The phrase rendered in the 
Anthorized VerHon "in my flesh" is litmally "from my flesh," 
and might mean either " ont from my flesh " or " apart from my 
flesh." The context clearly demands the latter rendering, and 
" withoat my flesh " is given by the Beriaion in the margin. 

' Job vii. 20, RenaJi's translation. "Watoher of men" in 
KeTised Versioa. 
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challenges God to produce his accusatioiiB ; he 
would meet them as a prince ; he would glory ia 
them. It almost seems as though by his. challenge 
he would provoke the Almighty to this trial in the 
court of reason and of justice : — 
" Oh that I had ods to hear me I 
(Ld, here is my dgiiatm«, let the Almighty answer me.) 
And that I had the iiMliotmeot whioh mine advenaij haOi 

written 1 
Snrely, I would oany it apiHi my ahmilder ; 
I would bind it mito me aa a orovn, 
I wonld deelaie onto him the nmnber of mj iteps ; 
Aa a prinoa woold I go near nnto him." ^ 

But the Almigh^ keeps silence. Wonld even that 
he would reveal himself through another ; that 
some man would come in human experience to in- 
terpret the Unknown : — 

" H« B not a man like me, that I shmild annter him, 
That we ahoald oome together in judgment ; 
Nor ia there any dayimaa betwixt no, 
Thatmif^t lay hia hand upon nsboth."* 

But God sends no Daysman, no Interpreter ; he 
presents no charges ; he makes no revelation ; He 
is the Unknown and the Unknowable, the Almighty 
yet the Inscrutable. This self-hiding of Gi>d is 
the gravamen of Job's complaint i^ainst him : 

" <% that I knew where I might find bim 1 
That I might oome even to hie seat I 
I wonld set in order my canae befoM him ; 
And fill my mouth with argnments. 
I wonld know tlte wordti whioh he would answer nu ; 
And nudecstand what he wonld aay nnto me. 

* JobxziiS6-37. >Jobii.32,3S. 
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Would he Mntand -wVih ine in the gieatneae of hii power ? 

Nay j but Barely he irould ^ve heed unto me. 

^lare the upright might reason witli him ; 

So ahonld I be delivered foreTer from my jndge. 

Behold I go fnnraid, bat be ia not there ; 

And baokwatd, bat I oannot perouve him : 

On the left baud, when h« doth wo^ bat I cannot behold hin^ 

And OD the ri{;ht hand he hideth Tiinmlf that I cannot see him." * 

Job even doubts at tintee whether the case would 
be bettered if God were to reveal himself ; responds 
to the im^iined indictmeut t^ainst himself by an 
indictment of his judge, which in one breath he 
ntters, in the next half takes back. 

" Thongh I vere righleons, yet vonld I not answer ; 
Mnst I make sapplication to mine adTenary ? 
If I had called, and he bad answeTodme, 
Tet wonld I not believe that be hearkened onto my rdtat. 
For be breaketh me with a tempeit, 
And mnltij>lietb my wonndi withont eanaa. 
He mff erath me not to reoover my breath, 
For he aorfaiteth me with bittemesseg. 
Is tbe qneetion of Mreagtli, — behdd, the Uighty One Be 1 
Of jadgment, — ' Who will set me a day ? ' 
Were I rif^teoos, mine own month would ooudemn me ; 
Perfect were I, yet wonid he prove me pervene. 
Perfect I am, — I valne not my sonl — I despite my life — 
It is all one — Aerefore I aay, 
Perfect and wicked he oonBumeth alike. 
If the Bconrge destroyetli suddenly, 
He mocketb at the dianiAy of ihe innocent. 
Tbe earth ia given over into the hands of the wicked; 
The face of the jndgea he veileth ; — 
If ia not be, who then ia it ? " * 

At length the passionate indignation of Job 
boms itself ont ; his friends are silenced and no 

) Job niil 3-9. * Job iz. 15-24. 
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loDger add fuel to the flames ; ^ and he himself 
presages the conclusion to which the monodrama 
erentually conducts the reader.^ A theodicy is im- 
possible ; the ways of God are not to be justified 
to man; we are too little and he ia too great for our 
tmderstanding of him ; at best we know truth only 
in fragments ; we are surrounded on every side by 
the Infinite, and we can peer but a little way into 
its solemn mysteries. Men mine for the precious 
tnetals ; where no bird has ever flown and no beast 
has ever made a pathway for himself, man discor- 
ers the silver and the gold, and the precious stones. 
So where no man has ever gone, where no winged 
imagination has ever soared, no human enterprise 
has ever explored a way, is wisdom hidden : God 
alone knows its hiding place. 

' It does not come vitliin the prorinM of thii ohaptei to oon- 
•ider the qneilicm irtiether di« apeeeJt al Eliha (chapters mii.- 
zxzviL) is an interpolalioD or not Proade sanmuuizeB veil the 
M^nmeDla in the affirmaliTe IShvrt SttuUet, vol. L p. 257, note) ; 
Oenang the ugomentaintlienegatiTe {The Epic of the hour lAft, 
p. 78, note). In eithei case, u Gennng sftjB, it "presents the 
friends' nde of tlie qnesdon freed from the heats and distorbanoes 
of the oontroreis;, and broatclit to its best eipresnon," and there- 
fore it may be omitted fioni farther conaideratioD here. 

^ Professor Uonlton pats the passage paialleliiig the miner's 
SeSTch for gold vith the philosopher's search for visdom into the 
month of Zophsr. The Modem Header'! Bible. There is adniit- 
tedl J some difflonlty in the teit, and it seems itot improbable that 
chapter xxrii. 8-23 was ntteied by Zophar, not by Job, since it 
agrees vith the general poddon of the three friends and disagrees 
with that insisted on by Job. Bat chapter zxriii. anticipates the 
condnoon of the whole poem, and oleaily in its spirit belongs 
rather to Job, to whom life is a profound mystery, tbaa to the 
three friends, who can see no myBtery in it. 
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" Socalj, there is a mine for mlTei 
And a plaw for gold vhiGh tliey tefine* 
Iron U token oat of tbe eBrtl^ 
And braw is molten ont of tile stone. 

ThM path no biid of prey knoveth, 

Naither Itadi tlie falcon's eye Been it ; 

The prond beoatg have not trodden it, 

Nor hatli the fieree lion paased thereby. 

He pattetli forth his hand apon the Sinty toek ; 

He overtameth the moontaina by the roots. 

He onttetJi ont ahannels among' tlie rocka ; 

And hifl eye «eeth every preciooll thing. 

He bindeth the itreama that they triokle not ; 

And the thii^ that is hid bringeth he forth to lighk 

But Wsdom — where ahaU it be foand ? 

And vbete is the plsoe of miderstanding ? 

Uan knoveth not the priea thereof ; 

Neither ia it found in the land of the living. 

The deep auth, It in not in me i 

And tlie aea saith, It ia not with me. 



God ondetstUMleth the way thereof, 

And lie knoweth the place thereof. 

For he looketh to the enda of the earth, 

And aeedi under the whole heaven ; 

To make a weight for the wind ; 

Yea, he met«th ont the waten by meaanie, 

When he made a decree for the nun, 

And a way fi^ the lightning of the thonder ; 

Then did he aee it and deoUre it : 

He eotablished it, yea, and aaamhed it out. 

And nnto man he said. 

Behold, the fear of the Lord, that u VTiadom ; 

And to depart from evil is nndentandiug." ^ 

This is tlie concluBion to which the author of 
KcoIeBtastes comes ; it is the final and only con- 

' Job xiriii. 1-28. 
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clnuoD of t^e Wisdom IJteratare of Uio Ancient 
Hebrews ; the condasion of a conBecrated and de- 
Toat agnosticiain. It recalls also the conclusion of 
Paul, the Christiao aoalogoe of the Ancient He- 
brav wise man : " Now we see truth as in a mirror 
in enigmatical reflections, but then face to face ; 
now I know only from fragments, then shall I 
know thoroughly, even also as I am known. But 
even as tilings are, tliere abide futh, hope, love, — 
these three. But die greatest of these is love." ^ 
And when at the close of this monodrama Ood 
answers Job and bis friends out of the whirlwind, 
this is the conclusitm which be impresses upon 
them : Nature is full of mystery ; wonder not at 
moral mysteries in life. This is the Bubstancc of 
Jehovah's reply to Job and his friends : — 

" I vill aak tbee ; sod inform me than. 
Wliera wast thoD Then I laid the foimdatioiii of the emitli ? 
Dedue if b; knowledge thon nndantuMlwt. 

Hast thon eomprehended the braadthi of the eBith r 
TeU if Hion knowert it all 

ECMtthon Tirited the treamriea of tlie OMnr f 
And tiM treaanriea of hail haat thon aeeu them, — 
Whkb I IiATe raaened for die d»y of distreM ? 

WM thon sren ditaonnl m; right ? 

Wilt tlion oandenu me, that than majreat be jnrtified ? " * 

1 1 Cot. zUL 12, 13. 

3 Job zzzriii. 3, 4, 16, 22, 24 ; tL 8. John Owen soinB np tba 
•q^nment ver; eSeatiTely : " If it be granted that all the opera- 
tions of nature and oraation whioh man aees aboat him are inexpli- 
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To attempt to epitomize the sublime chapters 
which close this poem and in which this lesson is 
illustrated and enforced wonld be hopeless. The 
reader must tnm to his Bevised Version of the 
Bible and read these chapters for himself. Let 
him not, however, fail to note that Grod condemns 
the three friends whose sophisticated arguments 
have falsified the facts of life in their special plead- 
ing for him, — rather let us say for their own the- 
ology which they have confounded with him, — 
and commends Job in spite of his apparently auda- 
cious irreverence. The poet does not leave us in 
doubt whether his sympathies ate with Job or with 
his three friends. 

" Jehovah said to EHiphaz the Temanite, My wrath is 
kindled gainst thee, and ag^nat thy two friends : for 
ye have not apoken of me the thing QtaX is right as my 
servant Job hath." ^ 

The epilogue, in which seven sons and three 
daughters were restored to Job as though they 
were rused from the dead, and in which all his 
property is doubled, does not here concern us, ex- 
cept that it ooDStitates a conclusive demonstration 
that in this book we have presented to us a drama, 
not a history. 

tmn to Ood'a dealii^ with men 1 If Job oannot see wlienee eome« 
the lain or detenuina bef Drehuul the path of the lightning, may 
Dot a ramilar inability extend to others of the diiine operations 
in whicli man's welfare ie more eepecislly oonoemed 1 " Fivt 
Cheat Bk^ical Dramat, p. 154. Mt. Owen'a entire treatment of 
Job, and eapeoially hia compaiiaon of it vith the PrometAeiu 
Bound, a very onggeattTe. 

' Job ilii 7. 
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There is a philosophy called UtUitariaDiem : the 
popular thongh crnde ezpreeaion of which is found 
in the phrase. Be virtnoiis and you will he happy. 
The Book of Job hrings this philosophy to the test 
of life : he is Tirtnous and be is not happy. There 
is a philosophy called Naturalism : it assumes that 
neither is there any divine revelation nor any need 
of one. The Booh of Joh brings this philosophy 
to the test of life ; in sorrow the light of nature 
proves to be a great darkness. There is a philoso- 
phy called Agnosticism : it assumes that Grod and 
the futnre life mnst remun forever unknown to us. 
The Book of Joh does not answer this philosophy ; 
but it interprets the anguish of the soul in this 
ignorance by the cry, " Ob that I knew where I 
might find him! " Centuries must pass before the 
Grreat Unknown of the captivity will bring his 
message to Israel that only by the Suffering Ser- 
vant of Jehovah can Israel be saved ; more centu- 
ries, before the Nazarene will take up his cross and 
bid his followers take np theirs and enter into 
glory through crucifixion ; before his great Apostle 
will declare that he glories in tribulation also ; be- 
fore his beloved disciple will give the world the 
vision of the saints of God redeemed and redeem- 
ing by means of great tribnlation ; and many more 
centuries, it seems, must pass before the world can 
understand the lesson, learned so slowly and with 
such difficulty, that suffering is not punitive but re- 
demptive. " In the world," said Christ, *' ye shall 
have tribulation : but be of good cheer ; I have 
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overcome the world." ^ In the hook of Job we see 
the tribulation of an honest heart nncbeered by 
thiB promise of victoiy. " I am persuaded," s^d 
Paul, " that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor powera, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other created thing, shall be able to separate me 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." ^ In the Book of Job we see the devout 
and honest soul struggling to bold fast to the love 
of God which life is trying to wrest from him, and 
which has not been authenticated to him by the 
love and life and death of Jesus ChriBt. 

For in the Book of Job the problem of the ^es 
is portrayed in microcosm ; tiie problem of suffer^ 
ing as it has presented itself in all ages to sincere 
souls, conscious of their innocence and not con- 
scious of that call to service through sacrifice 
which the life and passion of Jesns Christ has 
made vocal to all the world. In this ancient 
drama the spiritual tragedy of all the ages is inter- 
preted. In it is the audacious challenge to life of 
a William Ernest Henley : — 

" In the fell olntoh of oinnmEteDoe 
I bsve not irinoed nor oried alovd ; 
Under the blodgeoDings of obance 
M; head is bloody, bnt nnboved." ' 

In it is the patbfltio counter-pleading against life 
of a Matthew Arnold : — 

1 John xri. 33. ' Rom. viiL 38,39. 

■ Lift and Dtath (Echoa), iv. 
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"LetMlMlnie 
To one uothsr I for tba world, whiah ■iiiiiin 
To lie before ni like b Und of dieama, 
So Toiioua, BO beaatdf ni, lo Dew, 
Hatli really neitlier joy, nor lore, nor ligli^ 
Nor oortitnde, nor peaoa, nor bdp for paiii ; 
And we are here aa an a At,AK^ plain 
Swept with oouf naed alamu of Mmg^Ie and flij^ 
When ignonut anmea da«h by ni^t." ' 

And by it we are condncted to the concliuioti of 
Alfred Tennyson : — 

" Oar littJe lyataina haye their day ; 

Tbey have their day and oaaae to be : 
They are bnt broken lights of thee, 

"We bare bat faith; we oannot know i 
For knowledge ii of Uudeb we lee ; 
And yet we taut it eomea Iran thee. 



" We cannot know : " this is the condbsion of the 
Book of Job ; let ns be bumble and patient, do onr 
duty, be true to one another, and wut for Uie solo- 
tion of life's mystery. Let ns realize that charac- 
ter, sot happiness, is the end of life, and that if we 
do not serve Grod for naught we do not serve lum 
at all. Let ns not aggravate the sufferings of life 
by predicating their injustice ; nor sacrifice our 
loyalty to tmtli in our endeavor to prove that h^- 
al^ to God is reasonable. 
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CHAPTER XI 

A SCHOOI. OF BTHICAL PHILOSOPHY — I 

MoKAL teachflrs may be divided into three 
classes, vhiob may be respectively termed the em- 
pirical, the legal, and the prophetic. The empirical 
teacher observes life, and from his observations de- 
duces certain moral maxims. He perceives that cei^ 
tain courses of conduct produce happiness, — these 
he calls right ; certain other courses of conduct pro- 
duce pain, — these he calls wrong. He measures 
conduct by its results, and deduces the principles 
of moral action from his observation of such results. 
These principles find their most commcm and popu- 
lar expression in such maxima as " Honesty is the . 
best policy ; " they are based upon experience and 
observation ; they are often, though by no means 
always, purely prndeotial ; they are more apt to be 
rules than principles ; and they constitute rather a 
series of practical maxima than a system of theo- 
retical ethics. The legalist is not content with 
these results. He carries his researches further, 
or thinks that he does so. From his observation 
and experience, he deduces certain laws of life, or 
be accepts such laws as promulgated by some an- 
thori^, human or divine. These laws of life some- 
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times derive their authority solely from observation 
of their results; sometimes added authority is given 
to them by their promu^ation by the Church or 
the State ; often it is maintained that they are de- 
rived directly or indirectly from God or the gods, 
in which case the snpreme aathority of a divino 
lawgiver is claimed fear them. Virtue consists, ao- 
cording to this school, in obedience to law, human 
or divine; and this obedience is to be rendered 
regardless of possible or probable resnlts ; for 
virtne consiBts in doing what is commanded, not in 
doing merely what appears to be benefioiaL The 
prophetic teacher is not satisfied to stop with the 
discoveiy of a law, whether that law is human or 
divine. He asks. Why has this law been promul- 
gated ? why has the Chnrch or the State forbidden 
or commanded? why has God forbidden or com- 
manded? And his reply to this inquiry is not 
derived from any observation of the effects of obe- 
dience or disobedience. Virtue he regards not as 
a means to happiness as an end ; it is itself the end. 
It is to be pursued whether it is commanded or 
forbidden ; whether it produces pleasure or pain. 
The prophetic teacher does not think that certain 
conduct is righteous because it produces happiness, 
thou^ he believes that generally happiness follows 
from virtue ; he does not think that it is righteous 
because it is commanded, but that it is commanded 
because it is righteous. Law he regards as inher- 
ent in the nature : the laws of the material universe 
are the nature of matter and force ; the laws of 
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health are the nature of the body ; the laws of God 
are the nature of God ; and these are also the laws 
of man because man is made in the image of God. 
The authority of law is from within ; law is inher- 
rait, eternal, immutable. God is righteous and his 
commands are righteons, but righteonsness is not 
oteated by the commands which define and inter- 
pret it ; the careful observation of life confirms the 
practical wisdom of righteousness in all its various 
applicaticois, but righteonaness does not depend on 
the results which proceed from it. The author of 
the Spistle to the Hebrews has given an ancient 
prophet's utterance of this view in the phrase " it 
is impossible for Ood to lie." F. W. Faber has 
given a modem prophet's utterance of it in the 
verse, — 

" For right IB right, dnoe God b God ; 
And right the daj most win : 
To donbt would be disloyalty, 
To falter woold be ran." 

The moralists of the eighteenth century and the 
stoics of the first century may be regarded as a 
type of the first school ; the Puritans of the seven- 
teenUt century and the nobler spirits among the 
Pharisees of the first century may be regarded as 
a type of the second ; the mystics of all ages and 
the Ifebrew prophets of the period before and 
during the exile may be regarded as a type of the 
third. 

Often these schools are critical of and antago- 
nistic to each other. The empiric condemns the 
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legalist as dogmatic, and t^ prophet aa v^ae and 
mystical ; the legalist ooDdenms the empiric as un- 
authoritative and unsoientific, and the prophet as 
unauthoritative and mystical; and the prophetic 
teacher condemns the empiric as one who anbali- 
totea prudence for virtne, and the legalist as one 
who substitutes Uie obedience of fear for the spon- 
taneooa life of love. Yet they are not necessarily 
antagonistic except as they are made mntoally ex- 
clusive. The religions teacher may believe with 
the prophet that righteousness is inherent in the 
natnre of God ; with the legalist that law is more 
than a principle, it is also the expression of the 
righteous will oi a righteons God ; and with tha 
empiric that the observation and experience of life 
interpret and confirm the intuitive moral percep- 
tion of these divine embodiments of this eternal 
principle. The greatest teachers combine the three 
methods of ascertaining, interpreting, and confirm- 
ing moral truth. When in the Sennon on the 
Mount Christ gives to his disciples the counsel, 
** Agree with thine adversary quickly whiles thou 
art in the way with him; lest at any time the 
adversary deliver thee to the judge and the judge 
deliver thee to the ofBcer, and thou be cast into 
prison," he commends the pacific disposition by a 
purely prudential motive derived from an observa- 
tion of the facts of life ; ^ when he says : " I say 

1 " Leit the adTsrsaij deliTer thee to the jadge." " This part 
is BTplaaned b; Bome in s metaphoiioal seDse, that the Heavenly 
Judge will act towaid na with the atmost agm, ao aa to foigiv* 
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unto yon, " Swear not at all ; neitlier by heaven, for 
it is God's throne ; nor by the earth, for it is bis 
footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the Great King," he promulgates a definite law, 
and bases it not on the experience of life, but on 
the authority of the conscience and the reason in- 
terpreting the laws of God; and when he says, 
" Lore yonr enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to tbem that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitef nlly use you and persecute you, that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven," 
he enunciates a divine principle of righteousness 
which inheres in the nature of God, and of man as 
the child of God, made in God's image, dependent 
for its authority neither on the results which it 
produces, nor on the will of the lawgiver who for^ 
mnlates it, but on its own inherent, eternal, abso- 
' lute rightfulness. 

All three of these voices, that of the empiric, 
that of the legalist, and that of the prophet or in- 
tuitionalist, are found in the Old Testament. The 
Book of Job may be taken as the voice of the 
prophet. Job will pay no reverence to Jehovah if 
Jehovah be not righteous. Righteousness of char- 
acter, that is, conformity to the eternal principles 

ua nodiii^. it we do not labor to settle thoee differeno«a whieh 
«e have with our ueighbon. But I view it more Bimply, u 
Ml Admtaiitioa that, even among men, it ia usually adTantageona 
for D* to ooms to an early agreement vith adTenaries, because, 
irith qnanelsame peTwnn, thur obitinBoy often ooata tbem dear." 
Commaaary on a Harnumy ofihe EvangdilU, liatdtaB, Mark, and 
Lake, by Jofan Caliin, loL L p. 288. 
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of jostice, is die only ground of authority which 
he will tecogoize. The Hebrew code may be re- 
garded as the voice of the legalist : ita message is 
summed up in the words, " If ye will obey my voioe 
and keep my coveiuuit, then shall ye be a peculiar 
treasure imto me above all people : " all virtue is 
summed np in obedience to a supreme, s divine 
King. [Die voice of the empiric, who derives 
moral maxims from an observation of life, and 
commends them by their practical results as seen 
in life, is ohiefiy interpreted in two books, — the 
Book of Proverbs and the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
As the Levitical code is the expression of the re- 
ligious life as interpreted by the priesthood ; as 
the Deuteronomio code is the expression of that 
life as interpreted by the statesmen ; as the Book 
of Psalms is the expression of that life as inter- 
preted by the lyric poets ; as the Books of Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah are perhaps the sublim- 
est expression of that life as interpreted by the in- 
taitionalists or prophets, so the Books of Proverbs 
and of Ecclesiastes are the expression of that life 
as interpreted by the Wise Men.* These Wise 
Men coustitnted no order, as did the priests ; they 
did not profess to have received a special divine 
call, as did the prophets; rarely if ever do they 
cl^m to speak in the name or on behalf of Jeho- 
vah ; but they did constitute an unorganized and 

^ For ui eioelleut ooaoimt of this Bchool see The Wiae Men <f 
Anciait Iirael and their Froverbs, by C. T. Kent, Fh. D., pp. 17- 
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undefined school of thought ; their analogue in our 
times is to be found in the equally inotganic School 
of Ethical Culture. 

Proverbs are the coined experience of a people. 
The maker of a piorerb is not one who has seen 
deeply into the inward nature of things; he is 
not a poet, nor one who has a clear apprehension 
of great laws ; he is not a philosopher : the maker 
of a proverb is one who has a keen observation of 
the actual phenomena of life, and has been able to 
put the result of his observation into a single sen- 
tence so that it flashes light like a diamond. The 
Book of Proverbs is the experience of the Hebrew 
people coined into current aphorisms by men of 
native wit. These proverbs are not written by 
men of remarkable spiritual vision ; nor by men 
notable for their clear vision of great laws, whether 
discovered by philosophical inquiry or divinely re- 
vealed ; they are aphorisms which have been struct 
out of human experience by the attrition of life, 
have re/ieived concise interpretation in compact 
BentencfS, and have passed current among the peo- 
ple. Ssch a book can have no author ; rather it 
has many authors, though it may have one editor. 
No man can with deliberate purpose sit down to 
write proverbs. One man once made the endeavor, 
but since Martin Farqoar Tupper's "Proverbial 
Philosophy " no man has repeated the experiment. 
The book is called in our Bible " The Proverbs of 
Solomon," not becaose be wrote tbem, nor because 
iifl gathered them together, but because he was one 
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of the first men of the Hebrew nation to take this 
ntUitarian, this prudential, this ethical-culture view 
of life and put it into proverbs. He was perhaps 
the very first; others, inspired by his thinking, 
produced other proverbs ; these were from time to 
time gathered into various oolleotions, and these 
variouB collections were finally brought bother 
in the general colleotion now known as the Book 
of Proverbs. 

There is therefore in this book no unity.^ It is 
Mmply a collection of aphorisms which have been 
formulated by the wise moralists among the He- 
brews and which have passed current in the Hebrew 
nation. This character of the book is indicated 
by its title-page : — 

" "Dm proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of 
Israel ; To know wisdom and instruction ; to perceive 
tiie words of nnderstanding ; To rec^ve the inatraction 
of wisdom, justice, and judgment, and equity ; To ^ve 
snbtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge 
and discretion. A wise man will hen, and will increase 
learning ; and a man of understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels ; To understand a proverb, and die inter- 
pretation : the words of tiie wise, and thdr dark say- 
ings."* 

* For BD adimTaUe praaentatiaD ai the Proverba as ooUeotioM 
of aolUotiona aitd in dimr different liteiBiy torm aa Bonoets, riddles, 
separata aphi^imB, etn., lee 7^ Modern Reader'a Bible : The 
Prorerln, by R. G. Honltou. For an elaborate interpretatiaa of 
the book from the other point of view, aa Bpiritnal and pro- 
phelio, and to a aeuse Meananic, see A Commcnlory on tiu Pn>- 
verlu wilh a Nan IVonilattM, by John HiUec. 

' ProT. L 1-6. 
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Here 'a not a word eud abont the law of God, nor 
about revelation from him. The object of the 
book is simply to give practical wisdom by giving 
praotioal nnderstanding of the experiences of life. 
As each it is to be read. 

We are not, then, to look in the Book of Proverbs 
for a system of philosophy or theol(^y. Theology 
is the science of religion, and the Book of Proverbs 
is not scientifio. It contains no religious creed, 
and nothing suggesting one ; no ethioal system and 
no hint that any such system was in the mind of 
the authors or the editor. It contains no hint of 
what are called the great doctrines of Christiamtj, 
such as trinity, revelation, inspiration, divine sov- 
ereignty, and the like ; no systematic counsels for 
the conduct of life, such as we find in the Sermon 
on the Mount Separated instructions, fragments 
of wisdom, coined resnlts of experience, — these axe 
what are presented, and without system, deliber- 
ately and intentionally without system. The book 
never refers to Israel as the chosen people of God ; 
contains no suggestion of a coming Messiah, — the 
great hope of Israel ; and no revelation of the im- 
mortality of die souL , It contains five in<»dental re- 
ferences to sacrifices ; ^ but none to Temple or Tab- 
ernacle or priesthood or Levitical code ; and none 
to the Mosaic moral code. Its reference to the law 
is to the moral law as interpreted by the reason 
and the conscience ; its sanctions are in the main 
found, not in any supreme obligation to obey 
> PioT. TiL 14 ; zv. 8 ; xriL 1 ; zzL 3, 27. 
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JehoTah, but in the eonaeqoences wliich follow in 
this life, upon obedience and disobedience, that is, 
upon temporal and prudential oonsiderations. 

The contrast between tlie prophetic and the pro- 
verbial method in the treatment of life is brought 
out clearly by the contrast between two poema 
covering the same ground, — one in the Boob of 
Psalms, the other in the Book of Proverbs. They 
might well be g^ven the same title, "The Two 
Paths." The poet's description of the two paths 
in the First Psalm is as follows : — 
" Bleaaed ii the nun tli&t valketL sot !n the oomMl of Ote wioked, 

Nor Btaodeth to the way of nnnen. 

Nor dtteth in the «eat of tlie HCorntDl. 

Bat hii delig-ht ia In the law of die LoBD ; 

And in his lav doth he meditAte day and night 

And he ahall be like a tree planted by the itmuoa of water. 

That bringeth forth its fmit in ita seaoon, 

Whoee leaf also doth no* -wither; 

And whatBoever he doeth shall pioapel. 

The wicked are not so ; 

But are like the ohaff which the wind driveth lamj. 

Therefore the wieked ehall not Btond in the jndgment, 

Kor ainnera in the eongregalioD of the righteooa. 

For the LoBD knoweth the way of the righteona : 

But the way of die wkiked shall peridi." 
That is a poef s interpretation of life, figurative in 
phraseology, ideal in spirit, written by one whose 
conception of life is derived from his conception of 
what life ought to be because hia faith in a just 
God makes him sure that what ought to be will be. 
The other poem on the two paths, in the fourth 
chapter of Proverbs bediming at the tenth ytscaot 
reads as follows : — 
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** Hear, O my ton, toA xoBsae my sayings ; 
And the years of thy life shall be many. 
I have tanght thee in the way of wisdom ; 
I have led thee in paths of njnighlneas. 
When thon goast, thy step* shall not be straitened ; 
Andif thon rnniiest,diaD«halt)iot stoDible. 
Take fast hold of instmation ; let her not go: 
Eeep her ; for she is thy life. 
Enter not into the path of the wiolud, 
And ^ralk not in the way of evil men. 
AToid it, pass not by it ; 
Turn from it, and pass on. 

For the; ileep not, eioept they have done miwhief ; 
And their sleep is taken away, nnle«s they oanse some to falL 
For they eat the bread of wiokedness. 
And drink the wina of Tiolenos. 

Bat the path of the righteons is as the shining light, | 
That shineth nn>re and more imto the perfect day. ^' ^ 
The way of the wiaked is as darhpess : / 

They know not at what they stumble." / 

Here there is no figurative language :'^o tree 
growing be^de the still waters, no leaf not wither* 
ing, DO chalE blown away by the wind ; all is plun, 
simple, prosaic, — a description of life as the au- 
thor has actually seen it. 

Tliis view of the Book of Proverbs is important, 
because a very different interpretation has often 
been given to the book, and a misunderstanding 
has resulted therefrom. Men have taken this book 
as though it were written by prophets ; as though 
it contained a system of theology ; as though it 
even embodied a prophetic revelation of the law 
and the Gospels of the New Testament; instead 
of being what it is, simply a mirror held up to 
haman life. Many readers will probably recall 
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BermoDB preached upon the following passage as 
though it weie a portraitnre of God's treatment of 
the too-late repentant sinner : — 

" Eov long, 7B nrnple oiMt, «91 ;e km rimplkitT ? 
And women delight them in MORdnff, 
And fools hate knowledge f 

Behold, I will pour out m; apiiit unto yon, 

I will nuke known my words noto yon. 

Beowae I 1i»t« called, and ys lefnaed ; 

I baTB stretohed oat my hand, and no man i:«gatded ; 

Bnt y« haTB Mt at nOTight all my eoonael, 

And would uoo of my reproof : 

I alao will langli in the day of yonc oaUnd^ ; 

I will moek when your fear oometb ; 

Whso your fear oometh aa a storm, 

And your oalamity eometh on a> a whiriwind ; 

When diatren and angniih oome QpOB yon. 

'Duui ihall they call npmi me, bnt I will not answer ; 

They shall seek me diligently, bnt they ahall not find ma. " * 

Who is Speaking? Jehorah? The God who 
sent his own Son into t^ world that he might aare 
men who rejected him 7 The God depicted in the 
p£u«ble of the prodigal son as coining forth to 
meet the bc^ who has thrown away Us life, and by 
tingmdging mercy to bring him back to manhood 
agun 1 Is it this Father who says, " I will laagb 
at their calamity, . . . they shall call npon me, but 
I will not answer?" Nol not Jehovah I— -wisdom I 
This is a ptctore of life as the author has actottlly 
seen it, as we have all seen it. The young man 
had wise coansels ; he was told that if he went on 
in his present career he would bring evil on him- 
1 FMT. L 22-28. 
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self. Bat he was headstiODg, he was wiser than 
his father, he woold take his own coarse, he has 
taken it, he has mined himself, he is dishonored 
and disgraced in his own eyes and in the eyes of 
all men. And now these counsels of the past come 
flocking about him like ghosts, taunting him luid 
saying to him, I told you so. His father may not 
say bo; his mother may not say so; if they are 
wise, they will not, but life says so. And then, 
while all these ghosts of the wisdom of the past are 
repeating to him the story of his folly, while they 
are scouring him with whips like scorpions, then 
comes to him the voice of Jehovah as it is inter- 
preted by the idealist: — 

" Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near ; let the wicked forsake Us 
way, and &e nnrighteons man his thonghta : and let him 
retom nnto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; 
and to onf God, for he will abnndantly pardon. For 
my thoaghts are not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, suth the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts." ' 

The reason for the difEerence between the first 
chapter of Proverbs and the fifty-fifth chapter of 
Isaiah is that the writer of Proverbs shows forUi 
the thonghts of man, while the prophet shows 
forth the thoughts of God, and God's thoughts are 
not oar thoughts, neither are his ways our ways. 
And when this experience of our own folly rises 
1 Im. It. »-9. 
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Up to taimt nB, this voice of divme forgiveness 
sammoDB oB from ooTselTes to liim ; the answer to 
Proverbs is in Isaiah ; the refuge from the mocking 
voice of human wisdom is turning £rom ourselves 
to him whose ways are higher than our ways and 
his thoughts than our thoughts. 

The Book of Proverbs contuns a great number 
of single aphorisms. It is in vain to look for any 
connection between them, for there is no conne<v 
tion. They are not even classified according to 
subjects. They cover a large range of human ex- 
perience. They are observant, shrewd, keen-edged, 
often bnmorous, more often satirical. " The Pro- 
verbs," says Professor W. J. Beecher of Auburn 
Theological Seminary,^ "are remarkably rich in 
humor, thoi^h this is a fact which most readers 
fail to appreciate, by reason of our accustomed 
solemn way of looking at everything in the Bible ; " 
a sentence worth consideration by those who think 
it irreverent to find occasion for merriment in a 
book which explicitly declares that " a meny heart 
is a good medicine." ^ Three examples of this 
humor will .suffice to illustrate this oharacteristio 
kA the collection. 

" Confidenoe in an onfaithfiil mso in time of tconble 
Is B broken tooth and a foot out of joint." ' 

You relied on your tooth to feed you; it is 
I 7^ BihU a* lAttraiure, p. 119. The chapter in tUi njnma 

<Hi the Wiwiam Liter&tnre by Profanor Bee«her is Mi admltabl* 

•kebih of its ■alient oharaeteratii!*. 

* FroT. xriL 22. Cougars zt. 13, 16. 

• PWiT. HT. 19. 
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broken, and every movement ^ves yba a twinge of 
pain ; yon relied on your foot to carry you ; at 
every atep you limp, or you halt altogether. Such 
is the friend you relied upon to stand by you in 
trouble and who when the trouble came left you 
in the lurch. 
" He Hist paaseth by and veietli himaelf with ■farife belongiiif' not 

la Vke ooe tliat taksth a dog; by His ears." ^ 
Why ? Because when one has once gotten an ugly 
dog by the ears one cannot let go. Analogous to 
this is the Chinese proverb : *' Biding the tiger — 
hard riding, but you cannot get off." 

" A ooDtiiiDa] dropping in a very nuny day 
And a Eontentions voman are alike : 
He that vonld reatniin her restnuneth the wind, 
And bis right hand enoonntereth oil." ' 

He cannot stop her ; and if he tries to do it, she 
slips out from under him and begins again in the 
same strain. 

But this Book of Proverbs contains not only 
single aphorisms ; it also contains odes, sonnets, 
riddles, life portraits : in one respect -only like the 
single apborisma, — they are drawn from the obser- 
vation and experience of life. 



What are they? 

• Prov. uri. 17. 
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" For f> urrmnt when he ii king ; 
And K fool whan he is filled with mut ; 
Yat an odiom woman when iha is nutmsd ; 

" There be turn thjngt whieh ue little npon the eartli, 
Bat the; u« exaeeditig wiia." 

Wliat are they ? 

" The anta mra a people not itrtHig ; 
Yet they proride theii meat in the nmllDet ; 
Hie oonUa an bnt a feeble folk, 
Yet make the; their hoiaaa in the lOoks i 
The loemti bavt no king, 
Yet the; gn fartli all of them b; band* ; 
Hie lizard thon ouut bum with th; hwidl, 
Yet is she in kings' palaoea." ' 

These hardly seem to lu like riddles, bat they have 
the same quality : a question or oomparison ; the 
answer concealed for a moment, and then given. 

There are Meissonier pictores ; minute, graphie, 
realist, aaromantdc, unimaginative, — pictoies 
drawn not by Fancy, but by Observation. 



" Be thon dili^nt to know the itate of th; floeka. 
And look well to tli; heida : 
For riehea are not f orerer ; 

The hay ia carried, 

And the tender grara ahowetb itmU, 

And the hsrln of the monntaina aie gathered in. 

The Iambs are for th; clothing, 

And the goats for the prioe of the field : 

And there will be goats' milk enoogb for A; food, 

For the food of thy honaebold ; 

And mtuntenanoa for th; nuudeua." * 
> ProT. XD. 21-23. * Pwv. di. 24-28. 

* FroT. xstS. 23-27. For other illtutiatianR of tbia inotoiUl 
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With it contrast ; — 

lEB UHFEtOBPBBOITS FABNEB. 

" I irent liy th* field at the ilothfid, 
And 1>y the Tineyard of the man Toid of undentandingi 
And, Id, it vaa all grown over vith thoma, 
And the face thereof was coveted with uettlai, 
And the stone mil thereof was broken doirn. 
Then I beheld, and eoiuidsred veil : 
I saw, and leoeived uwdniation. 
Yet a little sleep, a little almnber, 
A litUe folding of the handa to sleep : 
So shall thy poveity oome as a robber ; 
And thy want ai an aimed man." * 

Not only there is no theoli^y in the Booh of 
ProTerbs, that is, no system of divine truth ; there 
is also no ethical system ; tmth is not taught in a 
system. But the ethical standard is high. "Its 
maxima," says Professor Toy, "all look to the 
establishment of a safe, peaceful, happy social life 
in the family and the community."' These pro- 
verbs commend the common virtues, and denounce 
or satirize the common vices of mankind, but they 
do not bring to bear upon the reader the highest 

lealtem, twe The Tlpplet, ehaptar xxiii. 24-36, and The Tlrtoons 
Woman, chapter zzzL 10-31. 

' ProT. rdv. 30-34. 

' Profeas4»' Toy dednoea a very eimple theology from the Book 
of FiDTerbs, bnt it is avowedly his dednotion from the book, not 
the deduction from life by the aathor or editor of the book. This 
theoli^y inolndes the following : Monotheism is taken for gtauted ; 
sin is the violation of law ; salvation, which is deliverance from 
earthly evil, is wonred by obedienee to law ; there is no judgment 
after death, and the future of men in Sheol has no relation to 
moral oharacter. 7^ iHlentaiioaal Critiad Commtnlttrt/ .- The 
Book of Proverbs, by Crawford H. Toy, Introdnetiou, pp. zr., xvi 
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motiTeg ; they do uot urge obHgation to obey law 
because it is the law of God, nor because it is abso- 
lutely and eternally just and right, nor even be- 
canse it promotes the general welfare ; but because 
obedience will promote the well-being of the obedi- 
ent. The spirit of the book is not idealistic ; not 
that of loyalty to Jehovah, nor that of obedience 
to conscience, nor that of regard for others; it 
is prudential. The book never antagonizes the 
higher motives ; it is entirely consistent wiUi them ; 
but it does not appeal to them. It deals with the 
relations of man to his feUow man, it deducea the 
maxima respecting these relations from ezperieace 
of life, not from a revealed will of God, nor from 
an inward witness of the conscience. The maxims 
which it thus oommends are consonant with those 
which law as interpreted by the legaUst and life as 
interpreted by the idealist coomiend ; but it does 
not formnlate any great principles or laws of moral 
life ; it is a book of maxims based npon experience. 
In general the basis of these maxims b univer- 
sal experience. In this respect Hebrew proverbs 
are unlike those of other nationalities. Proverbs, 
being based on experience, are often provincial 
in tone ; they take on their form, if they do not 
derive their ethical character, from the peculiar 
circamstanceg of the nation which has given them 
birth. Thus it is Germany, land of the Keforma- 
tion, that coins the proverb, " God's friend is the 
priest's foe ; " Germany, the land that abonnda 
with beer, tiiat produces the proverb, " More men 
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are drowned in the bowl than are drowned in tlie 
sea ; " and it is in G«misuy, which requires a new 
discovery in order to confer a Ph. D., that the 
people have coined j^e proverb, " Always some- 
thing new, seldom something good," We cross 
the border and come into Italy; it is in Italy, 
land of the bandits, that the proverb appears, " To 
him who can take what thou hast, give what he 
asks ; " it is Italy, land of the siesta, that coins the 
proverb, "First get a good name, then go to 
sleep ; " it is Italy, land of treachery, poisons, and 
assassinadons, that coins the proverbs, " Even 
woods have ears " and " £ven among the Apostles 
there was a Jadas." Cross the border again and 
come into France ; it is France, one of whose 
writers said that England had twenty religions 
and only one sauoe, that coins the proverb, " For 
wolTs flesh, dog aauce ; " France, where men rarely 
go to chnrch and still mote rarely absent them< 
selves from the table, that coins the proverb, *' A 
short mass and a long dinner." In Holland, sturdy 
land of thrift, the proverbs appear, "Persever- 
ance brings success ; " " Every day a thread makes 
a skein in the year;" "Biding makes thriving," 
In Armenia, where no man knows whether what 
he owns belongs to him or not, the proverb is 
coined, "He feeds the hen with one hand, and 
takes her egg with the other ; " in Armenia, where 
men have lived long under the terror of the Turk, 
appears the proverb, " The wolf knows no reckon- 
ing;" in Armenia, land of dishonesty because of 
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cruelty under oppresaioD, nuu the proverb, " I do 
not want it, put it in my pocket." This provin- 
cial character of proverbs receives striking illus- 
tration in the transformation which proverbs some- 
times nndeigo in passing from one country to an- 
other. Thus the English proverb, '* A May flood 
never did good " becomes in southern Spain and 
Italy " Water in May is bread for all the year ; " 
and the English proverb " Dry Angost and warm 
does harvest no harm " is converted in Spain into 
" When it rains in August it runs bon^ and 
wine." 

In the Hebrew proverbs there is nothing pro- 
vincial and little or nothing distinctively Hebr^o. 
They seem to beloi^ neither to the race nor to the 
a^, bat to be expressions of a universal experi- 
ence. Literature is the expression of life : there- 
fore the greater the life expressed, the greater the 
literature. The essay, poem, or drama which repro- 
sents simply a provincial and temporary phase of 
life, in a provincial dialect, belongs to the lowest 
class ; that which represents the characteristic life 
of its age belongs in the second class ; that which 
represents universal experience, that of all men in 
all ages, — a Homer, a Dante, a Shakespeare, — 
belongs in the highest class. It is one charaoter- 
istio of the proverbs of the Hebrew people that 
they are expressions of universal experience, appli- 
cable to America in the twentieth century scarcely 
less than to the Hebrew people in the fifth century 
before Christ 
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There is no cynicism in the Hebrew proverbs. 
The Hebrew satirizes the unfuthful friend, but 
his experience of a. friend's unfaithfulness does 
not make him skeptical concerning friendship. 
Contrast with the cynical proverb of the French : 
" God save me from the friends I trust in," or of 
the Spanish, '* A reconciled friend is a double 
enemy," with the carefully defined comparison of 
an unfaithful friend to a broken tooth. The He- 
brew satirizes the contentious woman, but nowhere 
does he treat woman with the cynical contempt of 
Pope: "Every woman is at heart a rake;" no- 
where do we find in this collection of Hebrew pro- 
verbs the contempt for woman's intelligence ex- 
pressed in the old English proverb " When an ass 
dimbs a ladder one may find wisdom in women." 
On the contrary, it would be difficult to find in 
literature a more appreciative portruturo of the 
faithful housewife than in the last chapter of Pro- 
verbs ; I say housewife, for the portrait is not, and 
does not profess to be, an ideal ; there are no ideals 
in the Book of Proverbs ; it is a realistic picture 
of an industrious woman at her housewifely work 
for her husband and her children ; not a " Dream 
of Fair Women," not a Baphael's Madonna, but 
a Dutch artist's photographic reproduction from 
daily life, a Mrs. Primrose in the " Vicar of Wake- 
field " ; common, prosaic, realistic, but not cynical. 
Nowhere in the Book o£ Proverbs do we find aph- 
orisms analogous to these taken, almost at random, 
from modem collections : — 
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" We all haTe strength enon^ to bear oUier people's 
troobles." 

" The poorhoneea are filled with the houestest peo- 

pi.." 

" The worst pig gets Uie best acom." 

" No camel ever sees his own hnmp." 

" Gratitade is a liTely sense of favors to come." 

" Bepentanoe is fear of ill yet to come npon na." 

" Lore of justice is the fear of snffering injnstice." 

" The pnblio ! How many fools does it take to make 

the public ? " 

" Celebrity is the advantaf;e of being known to people 

who do not know you." 

CTDicism involveB contempt for man and gener- 
ally oontempt for the common virtues, and neither 
contempt for man nor contempt for the common 
virtues is to be found in the Book of Proverbs. 
£ven the satire of the Hebrew Proverbs b akindly 
satire ; they are pervaded by a spirit of cheerful- 
ness and good-feUowship ; they are keyed to a 
high standard of ethics ; among them are maxims 
which in their spirit suggest, thongh they do not 
equal, those of the New Testament. Compare, for 
example, these counsels of the Hebrew wise men 
with the later connsel of Christ. They are almost 
identical, not only in the advice given, but in 
the prudential fonndatdon on which the advice is 
based. 



" Pot not tJiyself forward in the presenoo of the laag 
And st«nd not in tlie place of ^rsat men : 
Fw bettor it » that it be s^d unto thee, Come nplutherj 
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Than tliBt thou shooldeit be pat lower in Ills prMetue of the 
fVIiom thme eyes hsTS Been." ' 



" When (hon art bidden of an;^ man to a wedding, sit 
not down in the highest room, lest a more honorable 
man than thoa be hidden of him. And he that hade 
thee and himcomeandsay to thee, Give this man place ; 
and thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. 
But when thou art bidden, go and dt down in the low- 
est room ; that when he that bade thee cometli, he may 
say unto thee, Friend, go np higher ; then shalt thon 
have worship in the presence of them that sit at meat 
with tliee." * 

Or agiuti compare the ethioal instruction of Paul 
with that of the Book of ProTerbs from which ha 
quotes it : — 



" If thiiM tmamj be bnngr;, gire him bieaJ to eat ; 
And if he be thinty , give him water (o drink : 
For thon ahslt heap ooab of fire npon hie head, 
And the Lord ihall reward thee." * 

PAUL. 
" Dearly belored, avenge not yoorsetves, hnt rather 
give place onto wrath : for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord. Theretive, if tliine 
enemy hnnger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink : 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head."* 

» Prw. ar. 6, 7, ■ Luke nv. 8-ia 
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The oonnsel is the same ; but the Wise Man in the 
Proverbs promises a reward to those who follow it ; 
Paul promises notbing; and Christ who calls to 
his fc^owers to ^ve a like treatment to their ene- 
mies, summons to love as well as to service, and 
for motive appeals to the highest aspiration of the 
soul : *' That ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven." * 

God speaks to as with many voices. To men 
whose consoieDce is alert he speaks through law, 
saying : " I am the I^ord thy God ; thou shalt have 
no other goda before me ; " to the men whose imag- 
ination is receptive he speaks through poetry, 
declaring that in his temple eveiything saith 
"Glory;" to the num of broad observation he 
speaks in history, showing in the course of Israel's 
lustory how Jehovah is revealed in his dealing 
with the sons of men ; to the man who is a cere- 
monialist he speaks through the Levitical code, 
pointing out justice on the one hand and mercy on 
the other ; and to the man whose horizon is limited 
by this world, who has no clear hope beyond the 
grave and no dear vision of the Eternal Father, 
he speaks through the Book of Proverbs, saying 
in efEeot : If there were no God, and if there were 
no life to come, still sin would be folly and virtne 
would be wisdom. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

OF ETHICAI. ^nLOSOFBT — H 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is like the Book of 
Proverbs in that it is an interpretatiOD of life from 
the point of view of ezperienoe ; ' it differs from 

I The difflonltieB whiali Utend the interpretatdou of the Book 
of EooUnaatoB aie illiutnded by the following BninmaTy of o^n- 
ioDS whioh have heen eipreaBed reapeating it bj diffarent echolan : 
" We aie podtiTely aamred that the book aantaiiu the holy lamen- 
tations of Solomon, together irith a prophetia vision of the split- 
ting up of the royal bon«e of David, the dastmetion of the temple, 
and the captivity ; and we are eqnally aaenred that it is a discns- 
eion between a refined Bensoaliit aikd a sober la^. Solomon pub- 
lishes it in his repentance, to glorify Qod and to atrenj(then his 
brethren ; he mot« it when he was iireligions and skeptdoal dnr- 
ing his anumn and idolatry. The Messiab, the tme Solomon, 
who was known by the title of son of David, addresses t^ book 
to the sainta ; a proffigate who wanted to disseminate his inta- 
mona uutirDenta palmed it upon Solomon. It teaches ns to de- 
Bpisa the world with all its plsaanrea and flee to monasteries ; it 
shows that senanal gratifiostions ara men's greatest hlessiiig npon 
earth. It ia a philosophia lectors delivered to a literary sodety 
npon topica of tJie greatest moment ; it ia a medley of heteioge- 
neona fragments belonging to varions anthors and different ages. 
It desoribBB the beantjfol order of God's moral government, show- 
ing that all things work together for good to them that love tha 
Lord ; it proves that all is disorder and oonfndon and that tha 
world is the sport of chance- It is a treadse on the sommnm bo- 
nimi 1 it is a chronicle of the lives of the kii^ of tbe house of 
David from Solomon down to Zedeklah. ltd object is to prove 
the immortality of (he soul ; it* deugn i« to deny a tntnre ailtt- 
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the Book of Proverbs in that it is by a single 
autbor, who interprets life cbiefly from the point 
of view of a single experience, that of Kiag SoLo- 

All modem or literary students of the Bible 
are agreed that Solomon is not the author of the 
book.' The fact that in its title-page ^ authorship 
is attributed to " the Preacher, the Son of David, 
King in Jemsalem," is not oonclusive. That cer- 

oioe. Ite ijiu u to eomfrat Qw unhsppj Jews in tbeir miifof- 
tauM j and its sole purport is to poor forth die ^oom j imnpnn 
HaoB of & mfllanoholy miauithtope. It ii intended to ' open 
Nathan's speech (1 Chion. iriu.) touching the eternal throne id 
David,' and it propoands by antioipation the modem disooreries 
of anatomy and the Harreiao theory of the mronhttion of die 
Uood. It f (netelli what will beoome of man or angels t« etenuty, 
and, aooording to one of the latest and greatest mthoiities, it ia a 
keen sadie on Herod, written 8 B. c, when the king cast his son 
Alexaikdei into prison." C. D. (Snsboig : Encydoptdia Britain- 
tttca, article Eeeledaates. The stndent will find tbe material for a 
eanfnl study of tke Book ti Ecdeaiastes in Dr. Samuel Cox's 
CommeDtaiy on EoeleeiwtoB, Expoaior't Bible; in Deao Plninp- 
tn on Sooledaetas, The Cambridge BOle; in iVofeasor Monl- 
toa'a view of Ecdeaiastos as given in die Modern Beader'i Bible ; 
and in Dean Stanley's interpretation of Ecdesiastes in his Xecturu 
on the JeaiA Ckurdt, toL u. pp. 362-267. 

^ For a clear statement of the gronnds on which this conridera- 
tion is bwed see Prafeasor Monlton'i ifixfcrn Eeader'i BibU, £c- 
elesiastes, Introdnctitm, § 1 ; Flnmptre's CammentaTy on Bcolen- 
Bst«s, "Die Cambridge BibU, Intiodnction, pp. 19-34; Driver's 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 43&-J7S. 
The aignments are chiefly two : Brst, that the ]aiigaage and gtyla 
are not these of the Solomonic era ; seoond, that Solomcm'a nagn 
was cue of great material prosperity, while Oie Book of Eaolecn- 
aatea asanmss a condition of national advanity under omel forugn 
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tainly meanB Solomon ; bat in all ages it has been 
customary for men to write in the name of some 
other character, real or fictitious. Such writiog is 
not fraudulent, unless the object of the writer is to 
palm <^ a false name upon his readers in order 
to secure tor his writing a false authority. In this 
case there certainly is no such endeavor by the 
author to secure divine authority for his book, for 
the experience portrayed is anything but a divine 
experience. No one chaises £obert Browning with 
frand because in the '* Death in the Desert " he 
puts his own sentimeats into the mouth of the 
dying Apostle John. In some such manner a poet, 
probably of the fourth century before Christ, took 
Solomon as a vehicle for the expression of a cer- 
tain interpretation of life. But though Solomon 
did not write this prose-poem, in interpreting it 
we may make nse of our knowledge of Solomon, as 
OUT understanding of the character of King John 
will help us to understand Shakespeare's play of 
that name. What sort of character, then, was Solo- 
moQ, and what sort of experience of life would a 
poet attribute to him ? 

Solomon, more than any other man in Old 
Testament history, represents that complexity of 
character which Paul has so graphically described 
in the seventh chapter of Romans. He was brought 
up by religions parents ; had a reli^ous training ; 
was familiar with the law of Grod and with the 
ritoal of the Temple ; his conscience was educated 
by the law, his reverence by the ritual. But when 
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he came to full age and the possesstOD of power and 
wealth he departed from his religioiu training and 
became the great Bensualist of Israelltish history. 
The description of the splendor of his court, given 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles, is paralleled 
by the historical accounts of the analogously cor- 
rupt splendor of the teign. of Louis XIV. in France. 
He hoilt a magnificent palace ; hia throne was of 
ivory ; his dishes were gold ; silver, it is said, was 
nothing account^ of ; he had all the sensnal plea- 
sures of an Oriental eonrt, — men singers and 
women singers and dancers ; be had a great retinue 
of servants ; at his table, it is said, there were daily 
consumed thirty oxen, one hundred sheep, and quan- 
Uties of game. The accuracy of the figures does 
not concern ns ; there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the picture which they convey. He 
introduced the harem, and the sensual worship of 
pagan gods ; and this latter carried with it, in 
both social and religious life, the imitation of 
pagan ideals. It was bis ambition, not only to ape 
but to rival other contemporaneous empires. Yet 
with it all he maintained a certun intellectual 
glory. Trained in religion, possessing an educated 
conscience, and surrounding himseU with a bar- 
baric and Bensnal splendor, he was far famed for 
his wisdom. He was a coiner of proverbs ; from 
his reign, apparently, dates the beginning of what 
is known as the Wisdom Literature of the Old 
Testament. When the Queen of Sheba, attracted 
by the fame of his splendor, came to see him, she 
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came, it is said, to try him with hard questions. 
What the; were we are not told, but she was satis- 
fied with the shrewdnesB of his answers. It is such 
a man as this, with these contradictory and conflict- 
ing elements, — a religious training, an educated 
conscience, a sensual and self-indulgent nature, and 
a philosophic mind dealing with the actualities of 
life and trying to mtderstand the riddle of exist- 
ence, — that the poet who wrote the Book o£ Eccle- 
stastes chose for his mouthpiece. He imagines 
Solomon musing over the problem of life ; reflect- 
ing upon wealth, sensual pleasure, gratified ambi- 
tion, philosophic wisdom, and what these bring ; 
and while this meditative musing on the varied ex- 
periences of life is going on, there break in upon 
him from time to time the memory of his child- 
hood's instruction, the sanctions of Crod's law, the 
protest of his own conscience, and reflections sug- 
gested hj his faith in the righteousness of God and 
a future judgment. 

Thus the Book of £cclesiast«s is a dramatic 
monologue portraying the complicated experiences 
of life ; these voices are conflicting, but they por- 
tray the conflict of a single soul at wsu- with itself. 
In this monologue the man is represented as argu- 
ing with himself ; weighing the contrasted experi- 
ences of life over against one another.^ A philoso- 

1 " As die Book of Job U conolied in the form of a dramatio 
ai^foment betreea the Patriaroh and bis friends, aa the Song of 
Souga ii a diamatio dialogne betireen tbe Lover and bis BeloTed 
One, to the Book of BooleaiaBteB ii a drama of a itill more tragia 
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pher would take these problems in order; he would 
consider first the value of pleasure, then that of 
ambition, then that of wisdom, etc, and finally he 
would draw from this orderly and consecutive con- 
sideration a logical oondusion as to life's teaching. 
The interpreter of Eoclesiastes, translating it into 
an orderly and philosophical form, is obliged to do 
this. But the writer of Ecclesiastes is not a philo- 
sopher; he is a poet interpreting human experience. 
And it is not in such well ordered thinking our 
experiences are fashioned within us. On the con- 
kind. It is an iDterehtmge of Toioea, higlier uid loner, monnifol 
and jojfid, tiUud a dngle hnauun «oiil. It is like the Btm^le 
between the two principUa in the Ginstle to the Romana. It ia 
like die qneadon and anewer of the ' Two Voioea ' of our modem 
poet. It ia like tbe peipetoal Btcophe and utiatroplie of Paacal'a 
Pentit). But it ia mora complicated, more entangled, diaa any 
of theae, in proportum aa the cirenmatauoea from wlush it growa 
ace more perplexing', aa tfaa character which it repreaenta ia TBater 
and grander, and more distracted. Ever; Bpecnlatioii mid thought 
of the hnman heart ia heard, and expressed, and lecogtuzei in 
burn. Hie eonflicta which in odiec porta of the Bible are eonfised 
to a liDgle Tens or a mngle chapter ara here expanded ta a whole 
hook." 77^ Hittory of Hit JtieiA Ckarch, by Arthnr Penrhyn 
Stanley, D. D., Leoture zxviiL pp. 282, 283. — Dean Flnmptre 
m^ffeata another parallel to Eoelemaataa in the 144th umnet of 
Shttkecpeara: — 

" Two lOTM I hin et oomfart nd d«p*ii 

WUoh, Uks two (^bi, do mggot ma lUll. 

Tbe bettar ugel K a nui right lair, 

To win me loon to hall, my tamale aTtI 
Tunptflth m J bettflr ■ngfll From m; sldH, 
And would oormpt lay lalnt to ba a datU, 
Wooing bli imitr wltb bar foul ^ida." 
I, The Cambridge Bible, Intiodnotion by K H. Flump- 
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trary, thoughts come tnmultuoiisly into onr mind ; 
they fight their battle out within oar consdouBneBs ; 
ambition, sensuality, wisdom, conscience, — all con- 
tend for the maateiy. There are no parliamentary 
laws in the human soul, and no one to keep order, — 
first one voice speaks, and then another ; they shoat 
agaiust one another, they drown one another. Thus 
the Book of Ecdesiastes is deliberately and of in- 
tention confused, because it is the portrayal of the 
confused experiences of a soul divided against itself. 
This confusion is enhanced by one literary oharao- 
teristio. The writer has told as, in the last chap- 
ter, that he has sought out proverbs ; that is, ranged 
over literature to get apothegms that will throw 
light upon the problem which he is considering. 
These proverbs, familiar in his time, are inserted 
in the dramatic monologue ; in our time they would 
be put in quotation marks, with a footnote to say 
where they had come from. But there were no 
quotation marks at that time, and the proverbs are 
incorporated in the body of the text. How mucli 
of the book is gathered from a wide range of liter- 
ature and how much is original with the writer, we 
do not know ; but at times there are literary breaks 
in the order which may fiurly be attributed to quo- 
tations, more or less apt. 

We are then to imagine a man with religious 
training, an educated conscience, an apostate life, 
who has tried the various phases of self-Beeking, — 
sensuality, philosophy, ambitioo, — and has under- 
taken to transcribe the results of his experiences. 
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The pnxlnct is a jourDal of fragments, in this 
respect analogous to Amiel'a Journal. After an 
introduction giving general expression to his spirit 
of pessimistio fatalism, the poet records the experi- 
ences which wealth and self-indulgence bring. He 
pictures the king as throwing himself with a certiun 
abandon into a life of self-indulgent luxury, and 
yet remaining, as it were, outside of himself, a 
spectator of himself, a self-student, his wisdom re- 
maining with him, as he expresses it, that he may 
thus investigate and see what is the value of wealth 
and self-indulgence. He thus reports the result of 
this spiritual Tivisectioc : — 

*' I said in mine heart, Go to now, I will prove thee 
with mirth ; therefore enjoy pleaanre : and, behold, this 
also was vanity. I said of laughter, It is mad : and of 
mirth, What doelli it P I searched in mine heart how 
to cheer my flesh with wine, mine heart yet guiding me 
with wisdom, and how to lay hold on folly, till I might 
see what it was good for the sons of men that they 
should do under the heaven all the days of ^ir life. I 
made me great works ; I bnilded me honaes ; I planted 
me vineyards; I made me gardens and parks, and I 
planted trees in them of all kinds of fmit : I made me 
pools of water, to water therefrom the forest where 
bees were reared : I boogbt men servants and maidens, 
and had servants bom in my honse ; also I had great 
possessions of herds and flocks, above all that were 
before me and in Jemsalem : I gathered me also silver 
and gold and the peculiar treasure of kings and of the 
provinces : I gat me men singers and women singers, 
and the delights of the sons of men, concnbines very 
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many. So I was great, and increased more than all 
that were before me in Jerusalem : also my wisdom 
remuned with me. And whatsoever mine eyes desired 
I kept not from them : I withheld not my heart from 
any joy, for my heart rejoiced becanse of all my labor ; 
and this was my portion from all my labor, Theo I 
looked on all the works that my hands had wrought, and 
on tile labor that I had labored to do ; and behold, all 
was vanity and vexation of Bfnrit, and tliere waa no 
profit under the sun." * 

The king is next portiayed as giving himself in 
a similar spirit to ambition, with a like reflection 
on the experiment while he is trying it ; the result 
is the same : " What hath a man of all bis lahor, 
and of the atriviog of hb heart wherein he laboreth 
under the snn 7 For aU his days are hut sorrows, 
and his travul is grief ; yea even in the night his 
heart taheth no rest. This also is vanity." ' 

The preacher's experience of wealth, pleasure, 
amhition is much that which Lord Byron has 
expressed, imputing hia interpretation to Childe 
Harold : — 

" Tears steal 
Fira bom the mind as vigor from die limb i 
And life's enchanted cop but sparUes near the hrim. 

" Hii bad been quaffed tcm quickly, and he found 
Tfae days were wonnirood ; bnt he filled agun. 
And from a porer fount, on holiei ground. 
And deemed ib spring perpetnal ; bat in vain I 
Still round him olung inTiubl; a ohtdn 
Whieb gall'd for ever, fettering though unseen, 

> Eooles. ii. 1-11. > Eoclee. ii 23, 23. 
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And heary diong-h it dauked not; vom with pain, 
Which pinad althon^ it spoke not, and gnw keen. 
Entering with erery itap be took thnnigli many a soene." ' 

Kext tiie king tries philosophy ; the result is no 
better. The wise man is none the better off for 
aU his thinking: for 
' "that which befaJleth the sons of men befaQeth beasts ; 
even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, so dieth 
the other ; yea, they have all one breath ; and man hath 
no pre-eminence above the beasts : for all is vanity. All 
go onto one place ; all are of the dost, and all torn to 
dnat again." * 

Wisdom, ambition, wealth, pleasure, all are van* 
ity. It is useless to build houses and plant gardens 
and get men singers and women singers ; useless to 
allow oneself to be inspired by a great ambition to 
attempt great things in the world, or to be incited 
by a great curiosity to understand life's mysteries ; 
for nothing can be changed and nothing can be 
discovered; all is vanity of vanities. The poet's 
conclusion as to wisdom, " of making many books 
there is no end and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh," brings to mind that of the Persian poet, 
Omar Khayy&m, as interpreted by Edward Fitz- 
gerald: — 

" HTself when young, did eageily freqnant 
Dofltor and Saint, and heard great ai 
About it and ahont : but eTennore 
Came ont by the Bams door as in I ir 
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Next the king tries the golden mean: he pro- 
poses to take life as he finds it ; to live day hy day 
without ambition, without philosophy; to choose 
the middle path, the path of safety. He will try 
the plan of taking care of his own interests, bat 
with some regard for his neighbor's property : — 

" Two are better than one ; because tbey hare a good 
tewaid for their labor. For if they fail, the one will 
lift up his fellow ; but woe to him that is alone when he 
falleth and hath not another to lift him up. Again, if 
two lie together, then they have warmth, but how can 
one be warm alone ? And if a man prevail agmnat him 
that is alone, two shall withstand him ; and a threefold 
cord is not quickly broken." * 

Comhination la better than nnregulated competi- 
tion : not because love and service are higher than 
self-seeking, but because combination is a wiser 
kind of self-seeking. All excess fiuls : feasting is 
to be moderated by sympathy for the mourner, for 
" it is better to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasting : for that is the end of all 
men ; and the king will lay it to his heart." It is 
well to be righteous, but not too righteous ; there is 
a golden mean between abandoning oneself unre- 
servedly to self-indulgence and devoting oneself too 
heroically to virtue : — 

" Be not righteous over much ; neither make thyself 
over wise ; why shouldest thou destroy thyself P Be not 
overmuch wicked, neither be then foolish ; why should- 
est thou die before thy time ? " ' 

< Ecoles. iv. 9-12. ' Eooles. viL 16, 11. 
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The satirical condasion of the king may be 
Btated thus : be as virtuous as the public opinion 
of yoor time requires ; more than that is perilous ; 
less than that is fataL In the same spirit of keen 
satire Cardinal Newman has graphically described 
•' the safe man : " — 

" In the present day, mistiness is the mother of wis- 
dom. A man who ean set down a half a dozen general 
prapodtiona, wUch escape from destroying one another 
only by being dilated into traisms, who can hold the 
balance between opposites so skiUfiiUy as to do without 
fulcrum or beam, who never omntuates a truth without 
guarding himself against bdng supposed to exclude the 
contradictory, — who holds that Scripture is the only 
authority, yet that the Church is to be deferred to, that 
faith only justifies, yet that it does not justify irithont 
works, that grace does not depend on the Sacraments, 
yet is not ^ven withont them, that bishops are a divine 
ordinance, yet those who have them not are in the same 
religious condition as those who have, — this is yonr 
safe man and the hope of the Church ; this is what the 
Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, 
temperate, sober, well- judging persons, to guide it through 
the channel of no-meaning between tlie Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of Aye and No." ^ 

To be as good as the public opinion of your time 
requires is the golden mean. And what oomes of 
that ? How does it seem when old age comes od 
and death draws near ? The poet endeavors in ima- 
gination to forecast the end of life, and with beao- 

1 .^niogia Pro Vita Sua. By John Hem;, Cardiml Newmao, 
pp. 103, 103. 
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tiful poetie figures deacribes the habitation of the 
old man breaking down into decay and ruin : — 

" Rejoice, yoimg man, in thy youth ; ajid let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyea ; 
bnt know thon, that for all these things God will bring 
tbee into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from thy 
heart, and put away evil from thy flesh ; for youth and 
the prime of life are vanity. Remember also thy Cre- 
ator in the days of thy youth, or ever the evil days come, 
and tbe years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them ; or ever the sun, and the light, and the 
moon, and the stars, be darkened, and the cloads return 
after the rain ; in the day when the keepers of the honse 
shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, 
and the grinders cease because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows be darkened, and the doors 
shall be shut in the street ; when the sound of the grind- 
ing is low, and one shall rise up at the voice of a bird, 
and all the daughters of mnsic shall he brought low : 
yea, they shall be afraid of that which is high, and ter> 
rors shall be in the way ; and the almond tree shall blos- 
som, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and the 
caperberry ahaU fall : because man goeth to his long 
home, and the mourners go about the streets ; or ever 
the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, 
or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel 
broken at the cistern ; and the dnst return to the earth 
as it was, and the spiiit return nnto God who gave it. • • • 

..." This is the end of the matter ; aU that hath been 
heard : fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty <>' man. For God shall bring every 
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work into jodgment, with ereiy hidden thing, whether 
it be good or whether it ha eriL" * 

Perhaps in this chapter I have hud too much 
stress on the oynical and satirical view of life which 
pervades this poem. It is truly a poem of two 
Toices; in it the two spirits speak. Through it 
are scattered nuggets of practical wisdom which 
are not cynical nor satirical ; such are those which 
commend the cultivation of the cheerful spirit, the 
joyons life, the real and right nee of the world and 
what it brings to man : " Go thy way, eat thy bread 
with a joy and drink thy wine with a merry heart ; " 
*' Live joyfully with thy wife whom thou lovest all 
the days of the life of thy vanity ; " *' Bejoice, O 
young man in thy youth ; " such are those which 
counsel to moderation and self-restraint, to self- 
respect and the cultivation of a sound mind : " A 
good name is better than precious ointment ; " " The 
patient in spirit is better than the proud in spirit ; " 
" Wisdom is as good as an inheritance ; " such are 
some of the proverbs which seem not to belong to 
the poem, but to be attached to it, much as in a 
journal the writer incorporates apothegms which 
have impressed him as specnally worthy of preser^ 
vation : " He that dig^th a pit shall fall into it ; " 
" If the serpent bite before it is charmed there is 

1 Ecoles. -a. &-xil 7, liL 13, 14 Som« cnUog think th&t tbis 
cooclnaon of tii« vhgle matter vaa written by anotlier pen. 1 
cannot nnderatand their point of slaw. It teems clear to me tbat 
from tlie beginning to the end that wan the reaolt constantl; kept 

tn nuiKl b; the wntei of thia gnonw m 
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no advant^e in the ohanaer ; " " Cast thy bread 
upon tbe waters, for tfaoa shalt find it after many 
days." But these are incidental ratber than essen^ 
tial to the poem. Its theme is indicated by its 
opening and its closing lines : '* Vanity of vanities, 
all is Tanity ; " what then ? ^ Let as eat and drink, 
for tojuorrow we die"? No! "Fear Grod and 
keep bis conunandments, for this is the whole duty 
of man." 

I do not know, and cannot easily imagine, what 
be makes oat of the Book of Ecclesiaates who be- 
lieves that every sentence in the Bible is equally 
authoritative with every other senteoce. " Be not 
rigbteoas overmach." Is that a divinely inspired 
counsel ? '* Vanity of vanities, all is vaniiy." Is 
that a divine interpretation of life? If so, how 
shaU we reconcile it with the dedaration of Faal : 
*' AU things are yours, whether Paul, or ApolloB, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to oome," or that other declara- 
tion that "God giveth us all things richly to enjoy"? 
The tratb of £co]esia6tes is the truth of bunuui 
experience, larger and deeper than the truth of any 
text Let the self-seeker try how he may to get 
satisfactioli out of life, he is sure to fail — that is 
the lesson of Ecclesiastes — and a lesson the more 
eloquent because wrought out of a living experi- 
ence. Try to get satisfaction out of things ; ware- 
houses ten, twelve, fourteen stories high ; railroads 
binding together the borders of a continent ; great 
palaces ; houdred thousand dollar balls : what is 
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the end? "Vanity of Tanities, all is vanity." We 
are as duldren who hnild their houses on the sand 
and the tide comes and sweeps them away. Try to 
get Batisfaction oat of philosophy ; we do not need 
Qod, nor conscience, nor churches, nor religion ; 
these are for women and children ; we will have a 
public school system ; great universities ; know- 
let^ ; culture. What comes of that experiment ? 
The end is the same. Cultivate the brain and leave 
the heart to be atrophied ; cultivate the intellect and 
leave the conscience to die ; teach men how to be 
shrewd, but not how to be honest, just, true, pure, 
and the end of that Mr. Huzley thus describes: 
"Undoubtedly your gutter child may be converted 
by mere intellectual drill into ' the subtlest of all the 
beasts of the field ; ' but we know what has become 
of the original of that description, and there is no 
need to increase the number of those who imitate 
him successfully without being aided by the rates." ' 
This also is " vanity of vanities." Try, then, to 
accomplish great achievements ; but still for oor- 
aelves, not for others ; not great service of love, 
but great service of self ; not great houses, not 
great wisdom, but great ambitions shall be onr aim ; 
shall we find our soul satisfied in this ? The end of 
this, too, is *' vanity of vanities." Self-indulgent 
pleasure ends in pessimism ; self-indulgent ambi- 
tion in fatalism : " That which hath been is that 
which shall be ; and that which hath been done is 
that which shall be done ; and there is no new thing 
1 Seience and Editcatioa Essasi: Tlie School Boards, p. 396. 
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ander the bud." That is, nothing can be done ; why 
make the endeavor? This fatalism of Ecclesiastes 
is not more motimful than that of modem times, 
that to be found, for example, in John Cotter Mor- 
ison's " Service of Man." Even self-sacrificing ser- 
vice of man is in bis estimate of but little value : 
" A man with a criminal nature and education, 
under given circumstances of temptation can no 
more help committing crime than he can help hav- 
ing a headache under certain oonditions of brain 
and stomach." " No merit or demerit attaches to 
the saint or the sinner in the metaphysical and 
mystic sense of the word. Their good or evil qual- 
ities are none of their m^dng." " The sooner the 
idea of moral responsibility is got rid of the better 
it will be for society and moral education." " Bad 
men will be bad, do what we will ; " tfae most we 
can do is to make them " less bad." This, the 
neeessarianism of its latest apostle, is as dismal and 
depressing as that of Ecclesiastes. Let ns then try 
opportunism ; take life as it comes ; have a good 
time, but not with abandon ; cooperate with others, 
but to serve ourselves ; keep tbe golden mean ; be 
a trimmer in politics and vote with the winning 
party ; be a " safe man " in the church, and teach 
not what we believe, but what others think we 
ought to believe. And though the party may give 
political rewards and the church ecclesiastical re- 
wards, when old age comes and death impends, and 
the disgrace of a prosperous and useless life is 
about to be bequeathed to our sons and our sons' 
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aoDs, posterity will write our biograjAy in this 
single phrase of this uicient poet, " Vani^ of van- 
ities, all is vanity." 

What then ? If there be no satisfaction in plea- 
snre, in wisdom, in ambition, in the golden mean, 
where can it be f onnd ? In duty. In doing right 
because it is right. Not for reward here, nor for 
reward hereafter, not for happiness on earth, not 
for crowns in heaven, not for immortality of fame, 
not for inunortality of personal existence ; but be- 
oanse duty is duty, and right is right, and Grod is 
God. This- seems to me the meaning of the con- 
fessedly enigmatioal Book of ficdesiastes. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

A COLLECTION OF LTBIC8 

The Book of Psalms is a collection of Hebrew 
lyrics. It is a mistake, though a common one, to 
suppose that David wrote even a considerable num- 
ber of them. Ewald allows twelve of the one hun- 
dred and fifty Psalms to have been written by 
David ; Cheyne and Driver appear to think that a 
slight overestimate.' If we suppose the earliest 
Psalms were written in the time of David and the 
last in the time of the Maccabees, — and that is 
now the prevailing opinion, — -then the Hebrew 
Psidter represents about eight hundred and fifty 
years of song in the Hebrew nation. 

The authors of these Psalms and the date of 
their composition are not known. The titles to cer- 
tain of the Psalms giving the names of the authors 
and the occasions when they were composed were 
added by an unknown editor, who made either the 
collection as we now have it, or the prior col- 
lections, which are incorporated in and constitute 
the present collection. There is very little reason 
to suppose that this unknown editor had any better 
1 The twelve bk PmIuib iiL, iv., vii., liiL, li, zr., zrul, ziz. 
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adrantages for knowing who were the authors of 
these Psalms than we have; there is reason to 
think that he had not as great advantages. The 
critical faculty was not as largely developed in 
that i^, and the grounds on which his opinion 
seecis to have been sometimes based would not be 
regarded as adequate by any modem critic There- 
fore, when we read the statement at the head of a 
Faalm : " A Psalm of David," or " A Psalm of 
Moses," or "A Fsalm of Solomon,*' or *' A Psalm 
of David after his sin with Bathsheba," or "A 
Fsalm of David after his experience with Doeg," 
we take this as what some unknown editor, perhaps 
two centuries before Christ, thought about the mat- 
ter. These titiles are no part of the original record ; 
they are not authoritative ; certainly they are not 
conclusive to one who studies the Bible in the sci- 
enrific or literary spirit 

The collectioD of Psalms, as we now possess it, is 
composed of five collections which had been previ- 
ously made. This is so evident that in the Bevised 
Version we find the five collections put into five 
distinct books ; each of which closes with a dox- 
ology. At the end of the second book b the state- 
ment : " The prayers of David the wa of Jesse are 
ended." This was appended to that book to indi- 
cate that none of the subsequent Psalms belonged 
to Darid, and perhaps to indicate that all the 
Psalms in the previous two books were written by 
him. But if that was the intention, it certainly 
was a mistake. There are Psalms in the subse- 
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qnent books which are, h; their titles, attribnted 
to David, and there are Psalms in the first and 
second books which history shows very clearly were 
not written by him. In my youth we sang oat of 
a hymn book entitled " Watts and Select," Watts 
comprising the larger part of the collection. The 
Hebrew hymnal is "David and Select," though 
David is the composer of only a minority of the 
Psalms; the "select" includes an overwhelming 
majority of them. 

The Hebrew Book of Psalms contains all the 
extant lyric poetry of the ancient Hebrews. The 
word "lyric" isderivedfrom the word "lyre;" in its 
original significance a lyric poem is one intended to 
be song with accompaniment on the Ijrre. Snbstan- 
tially all the Hebrew poetry intended to serve thus 
as a vehicle for song is included in the Book of 
Psalms. Their most notable characteristic is that 
they are all— with possihly two or three exceptions 
— rel%ious. This will at first perhaps seem to the 
casual reader a truism, since this collection of Psalms 
is in the Bible ; but it is in fact very significant that 
all the lyrics of the Hebrew people which have been 
preserved are of one spirit. Imagine that all the 
extant lyrics of an ancient people were amatory, or 
all were martial, should we not draw some conclu- 
sions respecting the people from this fact ? In say- 
ing that all the lyrics of the ancient Hebrews are 
religious, I mean that they all are expressions of 
some phase of the divine lifa Is there sorrow? 
it is because of separation from Grod ; joy ? it is 
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because of the presence of QoA ; confession ? it is 
of sin agunst God ; praise ? it is piuse of God. No 
songs of lovers to their mistresses, or of maidens 
to victors in war or athletic contests ; no dirges 
over the bodies of the dead ; no marriage songs ; 
no glorification of nattue : all b sacred, all divine. 
And if we may believe that these collections are 
simply relics selected from a much greater mass of 
Hebrew lyrical poetry which baa now perished,^ 
then we most either suppose that sabstantaally all 
the lyrics of the Hebrew people were religions in 
their character, or else that only those which were 
religious found sncb a place in popular esteem that 
they were preserved from oblivion. The former 
u probably the case. The Hebrew people were per^ 
meated by the spirit of religion. Their laws, their 
customs, their festivals, their dramas, their fiction, 
their folh-lore, their proverbs, their popular songs, 
all were pervaded by their faith in Jehovah as the 
God, the King, the Father of their nation. Hiis is 
the first and most notable fact which confronts ds 
at every turn in our study of Hebrew literature ; 
the spiritual significance of this fact I leave to be 
considered in the closing chapter of this volume. 

Poetry is difficult, perhaps impossible to define. 
It may be said, however, to have two oh&nicteris- 
tios, — one an arfifici^ beauty in form, the other a 
vital beanty in spirit. The most exquisite figures 
of imagination, the greatest intensity of emotion, 

t Ai is doubdeu tlie oaae iriQi Uw Qieak Ijnea, Sijnutadt, 
GrtA PotU, i. p. 293. 
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nnaocompanied by the peculiar beauty of form 
\7lu0h belongs to poetry may constitute poetical 
prose, but not poetry : it is prose, though it may 
be poetical prose ; the most perfect beauty of 
form, if it clothes unpoetical ideas, is not poetry. 
In English literature the form consists of one of 
two elements, — rhyme or rhythm, Hebrew poetry 
cont^ned neither. The formal characteristic of He- 
brew poetry consisted in cert^n artificial anwige- 
ments of the lines, in parallelism, as : — 
" Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And all that is Tithiii me bless his holy name : " 

or in antithesb, as : — 

" Than opeaest thine hand, they are satisfied with good ; 
ThoQ hidest thy face, they are troabled ; " 

or in the repetition of a certain refrain at the end 
of each verse or paragraph, such as in Psalm 
cxxxTL, " His mercy endureth forever," or as ia 
Psalms zlii. and xl^ii., really one Psalm, acci- 
dentally or erroneously divided, the refr^n : — 

" Why art thoa east down, my Bonl, 
And why art thoa dlBquieted within me ? 
Hope than in God : for I ahall yet praise him 
For the health of his coontenanee-" 

or a dramatic interplay of characters as between 
th& Boul, the prc^thet, and Jehovah in Psalm 
xoL : — 

3^ Siyid. "He that dweOeth in the secret plaoe of the most 

high 
Shall abide nnder the shadow of the almiffhty. 
I will say to Jehovah, my refuge and my fortress, 
Uy Qod in whom I tmst. 
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Be shall coTec thee vith bis pinions, 

And ander hu vings shalt thon take refnga. 

. . . JAovah. " Beoaiue he hath set Hia leve upon me ll 
Till I delivei him : 
I irill Mt him on high beoanse he hath knovn my name. 
He shall roll npon me ukd I irill answer him ; 
I wiU be vith him in tronhle ; 
1 vill deliver him and honor him. 
With Jong life iriU I satisfy him, 
And show him my salTstioii." 

All these forma are illustrated l)y Psalm zxiv^ 
as suDg by a procession of priests and people on 
some great festal day. The reader must imagine 
Jerusalem full of pilgrims gathered from all pajrts 
of Palestine ; a great procession formed in the city ; 
priests leading the way ; a band of mueio composed 
of lyres, viols, reeds, cymbals, tambourines, castar 
nets, drums, trumpets, accompanying it. The pro- 
cession reaches the Temple gates, which are closed ; 
and the following musical colloquy takes place : — ' 

Chomt inpnxetsion. " The earth is the Loid'a and the fnllnew 
thereof; 
The world, and they that dvell therran. 
For he hath founded it npon the eeas, 
And eatabliahed it npon the floods. 

Priat ! a loio. " Who shaU ascend into the hill of tlie Lord t 
And who ghall stand in his holy place ? 

Another Priest, reipimding. " He that hath clean bands, and a 
pure heart ; 
Who hath not lifted np his sonl nnto vanity, 
And hath not sworn deoeitfnlly. 
He shall receive a blessing from the Lord, 
And righteonsnesB from the Qod of his salvation. 
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Chorui, in proeation. " This ii the geneiatiaii of tbetn Out 
seek after him. 
That seek thy facs, Ood of Jacob. 

Chona, al TenqiU gait. " Lift np 70D1 heads, O je gates ; 
And b« ye lift np, ye eTerlaatiiij; doois : 
And the King of glory diall oome in. 

Kt^otuejrom aiihin, "Who ia the King of glory f 

Chorta, mthout, " The Lord strong and mighty. 
The Lord mighty in battle, 
lift np yoDT heads, O ye gates ; 
Yea, lift them np, ye ererlasting doors : 
And the King of glory shall oome in. " 

Then tbe gates are thrown open, and the proces- 
sion enters while the priestly doorkeeper repeats - 
the question : — 

" Who is tluB Bang of glory T " 
and the proceseion ohaots the reply : — 

" The Lord of hoata, 
He ia die King of glory." 

The spirit of poetry it is much more difficult to 
define. Without attempting anything so ambitious, 
I will venture to assume that the spirit of true 
poetry includes at least two elements : truth and 
beauf^. There are two worlds, an outer and an 
inner ; a world of sense and a world supersensu- 
ons ; a world whioh we enter through the eye and 
the ear, and a world which we enter through the 
emotion and the imagination. To see clearly this 
inner, this invisible, this real and eternal world, 
and so to translate it into outward form that men 
with less power of vision can see it also, this is the 
fuDotioD of the artbt, the musiciui, and the poeC 
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Tbeir end is the same, their instTaments are differ- 
ent. Xo man b a true poet unless he first of all 
sees what other men of less poetic genius hare 
failed to see, and then through literary forms inter- 
prets this vision to others. " The function of the 
imagination," says Hamilton W. Mabie, " is two- 
fold: to see things in their essential natnre and 
their universal relations, and to give them oonoret« 
form." ^ This is the function of the poet ; and what 
we have to ask ourselves about the Hebrew lyric 
poets is. What did they see or think they saw 
respecting the essential nature of God and his rela- 
tion to nature and to men ? We are not to ask, 
What is their theology? Strictly speaking, the 
poet has no theology. He is an observer, not 
a philosopher ; but an observer of the invisible 
world ; he tells us what he has seen, and leaves us 
to correlate the visions with each other, and with 
the visions of other poets, and with the facts of the 
outer world, and out of all this material construct 
a philosophy. The poet precedes the j^osopher 
as the observer precedes the scientist. Our ques- 
tion is not. What was the theology of the Hebrew 
poets ? though out of their poems we can construct 
a quasi theology ; but, How did they see God ? how 
did he seem to them in his essential character and 
in his relations to Nature and to men 7 

For this much is evident concerning these He- 
brew lyrics, that they are expressions of experience. 
They are not works of art, that is, they were not 
' Eisayt on Natitre and CuUure, p. 85. 
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written for artistic effect ; they are not dramatic, 
that is, they are not the ima^ned experiences of 
others. They have apmi^ out of the heart o£ the 
poets, that is, oat of the heart of the nation, and 
are artless expressions of the experiences of their 
authors. In them, therefore, are varied experi- 
ences: love raid hate, joy and sorrow, faith and 
douht, hope and despair ; experiences in victory and 
in defeat, in temptation, in repentance, and in 
restoration ; at home and in exUe ; surronnded by 
friends and environed by enemies. They inolode, 
therefore, songs of praise and songs of peuitenco ; 
Bongs national and songs individuid ; songs eocle- 
aiastical and songs for the household ; songs of 
ebullient joy and songs that are one long plaint 
of sorrow ; Bongs of triumphant victory and songs 
of spiritual struggle. It is hardly too much to say 
that every phase of religious opinion which has 
ever found voice in sacred poetry is to be found 
expressed in some form in this collection of Hebrew 
lyrics. They are not all expressions of saintly 
faith and hope and love ; sometimes the weakness 
of the soul is fully recognized and franUy con- 
fessed: — 
" Wm the Lord cart off fDiever ? 

And will he be f&van1)le do moi« ? 

Is hi* meroy deau (faiie tareret ? 

Doth hia promise fail for eTeimtne ? 

Hath God forgotten to be graoious ? 

Hath he in auger ahat Dp hia teudet mereiM ? 

And I B^d, This a my infinnitf ; 

Bat I vill remembet the yeu* of the right band of the Most 
Bgh. 
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I will make mantiiai □( tte deeds of the Loid ; 
Foi I irill remember \bj -waadaia of old." ' 

Somfltiines impaBMoned emotioDs, nataral bnt 
not saiBtly, find ezprassioD in them. This is the 
case in the Bo-oalled imprecatory Psalms,' wludi 
bave been in all times a sooroe of great ethical peiv 
plexity to Bible students. Imagine the people of 
Israel prisoners in Babylon ; their holy city de- 
stroyed ; tiie sacred Temple ntzed to the ground ; 
many of th^ fellows pnt to the sword ; their chil- 
dren killed, tiieir women ravished before their eyes. 
Tlieir captors deride their reli^on, taunting them 
with the question. Where is now thy God ? and 
derisively calling on them to sing their temple 
songs to him who has abandoned them to desola- 
tion ; and this is the answer of one of their poets : 

" By tie riTOK of Babjlon 
Tbeie ve set down, yea, we wept, 
When wa lemembeied Tlaa. 
Upon the willows id (he midst thereof 
We hangped op out harps. 

For theie they that led ua o^rtire required of us aaagt. 
And they that wasted ns leqmred of us mirth, aayiug. 
Slug us one of the aongs of Ziaa. 
How shall we siiig the Lord's song in a sbange land F 

daughter of Babjlon, tliat art to be destroyed ; 
Happy shall he be that rewardeth thee 

As thon hast served ss. 

1 Psalm IzxriL 7-11. 

^ Suoh as Paalma liz., Izix., ea., ozzxriL Obaerre that Psalm 
1"-^"^ 21, 22, iudicatee Utat these are 
•anal enemies bnt on enemies of Qod. 
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Bmppj Aill be be that teketh and dasbeth thy little odm 
Against tbe to«k." ' 

How, it is asked, can sucli a Psalm be recoooiled 
with Christ's eommand, " Love yoai enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you " ? It cannot be 
reconeiLed with that command. It is not a divinely 
inspired example to be imitated ; it is a veiy human 
experience to be shunned. It indicates the meaiu 
ing of Christ's command and illustrates his ex- 
ample by setting in contrast with it the natural 
feeli&g of a truly devout soul under persecatioa. 
And yet in one respect tiie Psalm is inspiring and 
worthy of imitation. Devout people need to be 
inspired with hatred of cant — of the spirit which 
incites ns to say to God not what we think, but 
what we tbink he thinks we ought to think. To 
be sincere, nmple, genuine, transparent witli God, 
to dare to show him our worst as well as oar best, 
to dare to ask him to search us and see if there be 
any evil way in us, to treat him as we treat the 
physician, pointing out to him everything in ns 
that he may teach ns what is evil and what is good, 
and how to abhor the evil and to cleave to the 
good, to treat him as our best and moat intimate 
friend, from whom we wish to conceal nothing — 
this is one of the lessons which the unreserved 
candor of these ancient lyrics teaches, and which 
the church still has need to learn. 

We are not, then, to regard the Book of Psidms 

as a collection of lyrics written by artists " for art's 

>FMli>i<nczxTiil^,8,ft. 
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sake ; " nor as dramatic ioterpretatioiis of experi- 
ences imagliied by the writer to be acceptable to 
God ; nor as embodying a system of divine truth or 
even the contents of such a system ; nor as inspired 
revelations of experiences which being divinely 
created are to be blindly imitated. We are to re- 
gard it as the actual expression of the experiences 
of a devout people to be studied that we may es- 
cape their doubts, their despair, their hate, their 
tnmultuouB trouble, and may secure their faith, 
their hope, their love, their peace ; die better guide 
for us in our times of doubt and fear, because writ- 
ten by those who had like experiences and out of 
them were conducted, as Israel out of the Ked Sea, 
by their God. The experience of these writers is 
not always congruous ; but there are certain funda- 
mental elements common to their experiences ; and 
from them we may deduce, not indeed a coherent 
system of theology, but a united testimony respect- 
ing certain aspects of the divine life. 

Conceiving, then, this book a^ an anthology of 
sacred lyrics respecting the deeper religious experi- 
ences of this Hebrew people during eight centu- 
ries of their national life, we ask ourselves what 
are the distinguishing characteristics of the experi- 
ences which it interprets. 

The most fundamental fact is that God is 
throughoat these lyrics felt as a universal Frfr- 
sence. Long before the doctrine of divine im- 
manence was thought out in theoli^y, long be- 
fore Herbert Spencer had formulated the result of 
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philosophy ia the phrase, " Amid all the mysteries 
by which we are sairoimded nothing is more oertaia 
than that we are ever in the presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed," these ancient poets had realized this fact as 
an experienoe. It is sometimes said that the He- 
brew conception of the deity was anthropomorphic. 
If by this ia meant that the ancient Hebrews con- 
ceived of God aa having experiences interpreted 
to ns by human experiences, — joy and sorrow, 
hope and regret, love and wrath, — it is true ; if 
by it is meant that they conceived of him as em- 
bodied as a man, it certainly is not trne of these 
Hehrew singers. They sometimes conceived of 
him as in his holy temple, sometimes as on his 
throne in the heavens, but at the same time as on 
the earth beholding and trying the children of 
men.^ He was to them a Universal Presence. I 
know not where in literature, ancient or modem, 
can be found a sublimet expression of faith in a 
divine Spirit who transcends all space relations, 
than in the one hundred and thirty-ninth Fsalm : — 

" Wluthec shall I go from Ui; spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy preuuoe ? 

It I ascend ap into heaTfln, tLoD art there ; 

If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thoD art Uiere. 

If I take tiie winga of the morning, 

And dwell in the ntteimost parte of the Ma ; 

Bren Uieie shall thy luuid lead me. 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say. Surely tlia darkness shall orerwhelm me, 

^ Fsalm zL 4. 
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And the liglit about me shall b« night ; 

Even the darkniw hideth not from thee, 

Bnt the night shineth as the dxj : 

The darkness ttnd tlie light are both alike to thee." 

Yet the reader will obserre that thig is not a 
theory of divine immanence ; it is not, like Heiv 
bert Spencer's f ormnla, a deduction front an exami- 
nation of the mysteries by which we are surrounded. 
The Fresenoe is felt, realized, experienced; the 
Psahn is a testimony ; wheresoever the writer goes 
he finds his God. The scientist might conclude 
that God is everywhere and yet never be person- 
ally conscions of his presence. This writer draws 
no conclusion, makes no generic stnentific state- 
ment ; he simply says, God is everywhere present 
with me ; I am conscious of him. 

No other Psalm states this as clearly, as defi- 
nitely, as the one hundred and thirty-ninth, but 
this experience o£ God as a universal presence 
underlies, pervades, characterizes, all these lyrics. 
They are illuminated by tbia Grod-consciousness. 
It is this realization of a divine presence which 
^ves peculiar sublimity to the Kature Psalms. 
These are not praises of nature ; they are not glow- 
ing nor picturesque, nor awe-inspiring portrayals 
of natural phenomena. They have no resemblance 
to Lord Byron's description of the thunderstorm 
in Uie Alps or John Keats' ode to Ben Nevis. 
They do not personify these phenomena and re- 
present them as in themselves living entities. 
There is in them no hint of local deities, or sprites, 
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or fairiee, or dragons, malicious, mischievoas, or 
beneficent. Nature is alive ; but the life is that of 
Jehovah, and what inspires the poet is not die 
phenomeDOU but the Grod who is behind the phe- 
nomenon. In the thunderstorm Jehovah bows 
the heavens and comes down ; the darkness b his 
hiding place ; the clonds are his pavilion ; the 
lightnings are his arrows.^ He is no less in the 
milder phases of nature's life. " He sends forth 
the springs into the valleys ; " *' he causeth grasa 
to grow for cattle and herbs for the service of 
man ; " he makes ihe darkness and it is night when 
all the beasts of the forest do creep forth ; the 
young lions seek their meat from him ; all living 
things wait on him ; what tiiey gather he gives ; 
when he hides his face they are troubled.' Every- 
thing, therefore, in nature ^ves praise to Jehovah. 
All phenomena constitute a great orchestra ranged 
t<^ther and in harmony; at the command of 
the leader they glorify him. The heavens rejoice ; 
the earth is glad ; the sea roars ; the fields are 
joyful ; l^e trees of the wood rejoice." The whole 
world is one vast cathedral, and all things in it 
are a great chorus, "and in his temple everything 
s^th. Glory." * The poet recognizes no difference 
in this respect between different phenomena; the 
terrible things in nature as well as the beautiful 
declare Jehovah's praise. There is reverence for 
Jehovah, awe in bis presence, but no dread of him. 

1 pBaln. iriii 7-17. » See EWro dy. 

* See FMlm zori * Fuita xxix. 9, Bst. Tub. 
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■ That he is kmg and reigneth; that he is to be 
feared above all god^ ; that he is a righteous judge 
and is coming to judge the people with his troth, 
ate causes not for fear bat for rejoicing.^ Plu- 
tarch in an eloqaeut passage has described the im- 
pression produced on the pagan mind by belief in 
the universal presence of the deity : *' He fears not 
the sea who never goes to sea ; nor a battle who 
follows not the camp; nor robbers that stirs not 
abroad; nor malicious informers that is a poor 
man ; noi earthquakes that dwells in Gaul ; nor 
thunderbolts that dwells in Ethiopia ; but he that 
dreads the divine powers dreads everything; the 
land, Uie sea, the air, the sky, the dark, the light, 
asonndia silence,adream."^ Of such dread of the 
universal presence of Jehovah there is no hint in 
these lyrics. That presence inspires to joy, a joy 
that often breaks out in exultant shouts, — halle- 
lujahs in spirit not unlike our huzzahs. In this 
joy, not in what Jehovah haA done or given, but in 
Jehovah himself, in his mere presence, everything 
is called on to unite. Like a healthy boy whose 
spirits must find vent, the poet calls for noise, " a 
joyful noise," unto Jehovah. AH iastrumeots are 
called into play to express this rejoicing : the harp, 
the timbrel, the psaltery, the trumpet, the comet, 
the pipe, the stringed instruments, the loud-sound- 
ing cymbals.^ Nor is this enough. Like the lover 

> See PMlms loy^ lorl. » Plntarob's MoraU, i. 169. 

« FmIhu lxzxi.1-3; zov. ],2i icriiL 1-6 ; c 1 ; czliz. 3; ol. 
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he calls on nature to join in hia rejoicing, the liigh' 
and the low, tlie awful and tlie beaatif ol, the old 
and the young : — 

" Praise tlie Lord from the euth, 
Te dragoDS and all deeps : 
Sin and hul, snow and vapor : 
I Stonny vind, fnlSlling hii void : 
Motmtum and all holla ; 
I^nitfnl trees and all oedara ', 
Beasts and all aattle ; 
(^eeinng thii^s and flying f oirl ; 
Einga of the euth and all people* ; 
Priuoes and all judges of the earth : 

Old men and children : 

Let them pruae the name of the Lord; 

For his name alone is exalted : 

His glory is above the earth and heaven." ' 

This presence of Jehorah is seen not altme in 
nature ; it is the secret of the nation's greatness. 
The great national lyrics are not praises to the 
nation's great men : there are no odes to Moses or 
Joshua or David or Solomon,' none to the great 
prophets or leaders of Israel ; these are all foi^ot- 
ten in the absorbing brilliance of Jehorah's glory. 
It is not Moses who delivered Israel from Egypt, 
it is Jehovah: Jehovah who " brought them forth 
with silver and gold," Jehovah who rebuked the 
Bed Sea and led his people through the depths " as 
through a pasture land," Jehovah who " spread a 

1 Fsakn ozItHL ^~1S. 

' TJnleM Fsalnu z1t> and IzziL are ezeeplaoDa : the framer ia 
ani;d weddii^ hymn ; the latter I regard H Mesnanio, indirectly 
if not direoOy. 
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cloud for a covering and a fire to giv« %lit in tb« 
night ; " it was not Joslma who cimqaered Canaan, 
it was Jehovah who " smote man; nations and slew 
mighty kings," and gave their land for an heritage 
to Israel his servant.' Let the reader ooBLpare 
with these Hebrew national hymns onr own ** Amer- 
ica." In ouTB the voice is one of praise to the land 
where our fathers died, land of the noble free, land 
of the woods and templed hills, land vocal with 
freedom's song ; only in the last verse is there any 
recognition of God as the " anther of liberty ; " 
the Hebrew national lyrics are vehicles of the one 
theme, Praise to Jehovah, who made the fruitful 
land and gave it to his people, whom he delivered, 
oonnseled, guided, ruled, forgave, redeemed, with 
a mercy which endoreth forever. Even when the 
topic of the Psalm is a longing in ezHe for the sing- 
ers' native land, the heart-longing is expressed as 
for Mount Zion, the Temple, and the Holy City, 
made holy because it is the city whither the tribes 
go ap to give thanks unto the name of Jehovah.* 

But in the experience of these Hebrew lyrical 
poets Jehovah is not only the Grod of nature and 
the God of the nation ; he is not only preamt in 
nature and in national history ; he is a personal 
friend ever present in the individual life. He is 
the poet's companion : a shqftherd who causes him 
to lie down in green pastures, leads him bende still 

> FialmsaT.,OTi.,axTxv.,CDatTL 8M,Blio,lzzTL,tzzrin>,aiiT., 
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waters, restores him irhen waDdering, leads him in 
right paths, is his fellow traveler in the valley of 
the shadow of death, and spreads for him a table 
while his enemies look on amazed and unable to 
disturb his meal. Jehovah knew the poet before 
he was bom ; was at his birth and brought him 
forth into the light of life ; taught him Uie right 
way in which to walk ; in the time of danger pro- 
tected him as the mother bird protects her young 
from the hawk ; is a very present help to him in 
trouble ; ia ever at his right hand so that he has no 
feur ; in times of great uixiety puts him to sleep 
as a nurse a wearied, worried child ; is his rook 
and his fortress delivering him from his enemies ; 
and when he transgresses, accepts his confession 
and forgives his sin.^ It is impossible to conceive 
these poets as considering it a question whether 
there is a God. To their thinking it is only a fool 
who saith, " There is no God." ' To them Jehovah 
is personally known ; he is tn^ king, mp refuge, 
my God. An ownership of love and loyalty like 
the ownership of the citizen in his king, the child 
in his father, the wife in her husband, is estab- 
lished, recognized, maintained. God is in the poet's 
experience. To be separated from his God is the 
sorest evil in his captivity; to hear his Gad in- 
sulted with die cry, ** Where is now thy God ? " is 
of all taunts the hardest to bear ; to realize that be 

1 Psalnu niii ; czznz. 16, 16 ; iiH. 9 ; zz*. 6 ; xxrii. 11 ; 
Itu. 1; zlvi 1; zri-S; iiLS; xxu. 3 i £. 1, 2. 
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fau sinned agunst his God brings on him s re- 
mone whidi for the time obliterates all aeaaa d 
Bin Rgainst himself *Titl againgt lus neiglibor: 
** Against thee, thee only, have I nnned," be criee. 
Jehovah is with him in all the commooplaoe a- 
perienoes of life : makes bia feet nimble to nm 
thiongb the troop of bis enemies, to leap the mO 
and escape when they pnrsoe him ; makes bis foot- 
ing sore as he climlw the dangeroas olifb ; mahi 
bifl arm strong to bend the bow of brass.* Somnr 
only drives bim to God as his refuge; thnragh 
donbts and despwr he stmggles on toward hope— 
toward hope in Jehovah bia (rod ; the gentlenen 
of Jehovah makes bim great, the loving kindness of 
Jehovah fills his cap to overflowing, the mercj 
of Jehovah foi^ves his sins and restores his soul' 
For not «ven the poet's sins can separate him from 
his God ; his God is a healer, a redeemer, a pbja- 
oian of sonls. This is the final, the traosoendent 
fact in the experience of the Hebrew singer. 

" Blew Jeborah, O m; •on] ; 
And sU that is vitbiii nw, bim hit bol; uow. 
BlcM Jflhorah, in; Mral, 
Aitd foT^ not all tuB benefito : 
Vlio f oi^Teth all tliine iniqnilisi ; 
Who IwaUth aU th; dueaMi ; 
Wba lodeemeth thy life fiDm dMtnuituni ; 
\Vfaa ai>wiMth tiiee with loYingkindiiea nwl t^rtnltrf meltnali 
Wlio utiafietli diy jmn with good ; 
So diat di; joodi u retiev«d lika Uia eagU." * 

1 Pnlm xTuL 2S-S6. 

* FralmxrULSSi Me alio lUni ziiiL 3, 6; IxzxtLC 

> Fialm ciii. 1-C. 
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"All thine iniquities" — the adultery and crnel 
b«aoliery of David not too great to be fo^ven ; 
"all thy diseasoB " — the pride and senBuali^ of 
Solomon not too deep-seated to be outed ; " re- 
deemeth thy life from destmction " — he that 
would destroy himself is redeemed from his self- 
deatmctioD by Jehovah ; " crowneth thee with Iot- 
ingkindness and tender mercies " — with kindness 
that oomes from personal love, with tending mer^ 
oies that nurse the sick back into life again ; " sat- 
isfieth thy years with good so that thy yonth is 
renewed like the eagle's " — making old age more 
full of a serener hope than yonth with all its eager 
and stHuetimes exasperating expectations. 

Modem theoli^y might well go back to this lyrio 
of an ancient and unknown past to learn some les- 
sons about God. Here is no hint of some one to 
pay Uie debt, to satisfy the law, to appease the 
wrath. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; 
for his own name's sake he pardons the penitent's 
iniquitses ; according to his loringkindness, accord- 
ing to the multitude of his tender mercies, he blots 
out the repentant's tran^res^ons ; and their great- 
ness does not prevent ; on the contrary, he pardons 
them because they are great.^ Christ's parable <^ 
the Prodigal Sou he borrowed and elaborated from 
the Hebrew poet's dedaratiou, " Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so Jehovah pilieth them that 
fear him." Christ's picture of himself longing to 
gather Jerusalem under his protection as a hen 

1 IWnulLll, 17; zxT.lli lzziz.9. 
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gatben ber chlokena nnder }ier wings ha borrowed 
from the same soaroe : ** Uoder his {nnioiu will I 
trust."' 

One troth the Hebrew poet did not know, for 
Cbiist had not yet brought life and inunortality to 
light ; b« did not know of the fatnre life. He had 
hope in God, and m that hope be bniH great ex- 
pectations ; bnt they were for bis natitm and on 
this earth. But be was sore that in his own time 
and in bis own way Jehovah in whom he tnuted 
wonld at btst oome for the redemption of Jbne( 
and would bring deliverance not to Israel only, bat 
to all tbe nations of the earth. 

" For he ihill ddiTer the M«dj irhan be erieUi ; 
Asd the poor Out hath do ha]per. 
Heihallhne {at; on the poor uid seedy, 
And the aaBU of the needj *h>U be nvw. 



Hit name ihall endure tactnti ; 

EB« name ahall be o(»tinned ■■ Ion; ta tiba snii ; 

And men ahall be Ueaasd m hiin ; 

It would be Btiaiige if one man bad wronjfbt aO 
this ont in his own experience ; strange if it bad 
been all sapenMtnra% revealed in one man's ex- 
perience ; bat it is not less strange, looking baek 
across the interveoing oentories into a barbario ag* 
and upon a barbario natioD, to find in eight oentn- 
ries and a bait of song all tbe ripened fmit of 
Christian experience suggested, except only th« 
assurance of immortality. A God who is a imi' 
iFMlmidiL18iuL4. * FMlm IxiiL 12-lX 
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versal presence ; a Grod who is in all nature and 
with the nations of the earth ; a God who cares 
for the cbildran of men ; a God who oares for the 
beasts of the forest ; a God who is gentle, pati^it, 
pitying, rendering an nnbonght meroy oat of hi* 
own free love, forgiving iniqaitiea because th^ are 
great and man cannot deliver himself from them ; 
a God who saves men even from their own self- 
willed desbmotion and who arowna them with a 
kindoMS that il fnll of love and a mert^ that ii 
fall of nursii^ ; a God who gives promise of One 
who shall oome in time, to mate olearer revdations 
of hia judgment, of his deliverance, of his power, 
and of his grace — scnnething such as this seems to 
me to be the reli^ona teaching of eight oentories 
and a half of the unparalleled lyric Mng oootained 
in the Hebrew psalter. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PKEA.CHEBB OF BIGHTEOTJSNESB 

In Bister's edition, the Old Testament occnpies 
fire hundred and eighty-five pages ; of these, one 
hundred and fi%-fonr are occnpied by the Boohs 
of the Prophets ; that is, more than one quarter of 
the entire literature of the aneient Hebrews, as it 
is preserved in our Protestant Bibles, is prophetic 
literature. This fact roughly indicates the impor- 
tance which public opinion attached to the work of 
the prophets, and the extent of their influence upon 
their nation and their share in interpreting its 
life. What was the fonotion of the prophet among 
the ancient Hebrews ? Says Geoi^ Adam Smith : 
" In vulgar use the name * prophet ' has degenfr- 
rated to the meaning of *one who foretells the 
fotnte.' Of this meaning it is, perhaps, the first 
doty of every student of prophecy earnestly and 
stubbornly to rid himself. In its native (jreek 
tongue ' prophet ' meant, not ' one who speaks be- 
fore,* but * one who speaks for, or on behalf of, 
another.' It is in this sense that we must think 
of the * prophet ' of the Old Testament He is a 
speaker for God. The sharer of God's counsels, as 
Amos calls him, he becomes the beater and preacher 
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of Grod's word. Fredictdon of the future is only a 
part, and often a subordinate and accidental part, 
of an office whose full function is to declare the 
character and the will of God." ' 

I ask the reader of this volume to comply witb 
this counsel, and earnestly and stubbornly to rid 
himself <A the idea that a prophet means one who 
foretells events. That the prophets did not regard 
themeelTes as primarily foretellers' is clear from 
the character of their writings, only a very insig> 
nificant part of which is taken up wiih predictJona 
of any kind. In those predictions they did not 
always agree with one another, and the events do 
not always occur as the prophets expected. When 
Jonah told the people of Nineveh, " In forty days 
Nineveh shall be destroyed," he foretold what did 
not come to pass. " God," says the sacred writer, 
" repented of the evil that he had said he would do 
unto them," and, as an historic fact, Nineveh was 
not destroyed for many years after the date at 
which, according to the story, the prophecy par> 
ported to be delivered. 

Nor did the prophets themselves regud accuracy 
of prediction as the test of their prophecy. On the 
contrary, they distinctly repudiated this test. One 
of the greatest of the prophets, tlie author of the 
book of Deuteronomy, written six or seven centu- 
ries before Christ, by an unknown author,^ declares 
that though the prophet has accurately foretold 

> Tht Book of Oit Twdve Pryiheu, vd. L p. 13. 

^ SeeoIii^tMT. 
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fnttue events, and his witness is historioally sa»- 
tained, if his teaching does not sustiun h>7Blty to 
Jehovah, not only is it to be connted of no valoe, 
but he himself is to be counted worthy oi. deatik 
He says : — 

" If there arise in the midst of thee a prophet, or a 
dreamer of dreams, and he give thee a sign or a won- 
der, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof 
be spake unto thee, saying. Let as go after other gods, 
which Hum hast not known, and let as serve them ; (hon 
shalt not hearken onto the words of that prophet, or nnto 
tiiatdreamer of dreams: for theLoBD yonrGod prorefh 
yon, to know whether ye love the Lobd yonr God wiQi 
all yonr heart and with all yonr sonL Te shall walk 
after the Lobd yonr God, and fear him, and keep his 
eonunandments, and obey his voice, and ye shall serve 
him, and cleave nnto him. And that prophet, ot that 
dreamer of dreams, shall be put to death ; becanse be 
hath c^ken rebellion agunst the Lobd yoor G«d, which 
bronght yon ont of the land of Egypt, and redeemed 
thee ont of the house of b<Hidage, to draw thee aside out 
of the way which the Lobd thy God commanded thee 
to walk in. So shalt thou put away the evil from the 
midst of thee." * 

If the prophet's mosBage is InmiiioTis with truth, 
if it is inspiring, if it presents to the people a 
grander conception of God than they have before 
entertained and calls than back to a more right- 
eooB life in his service, then, and only then, is the 
r to be accepted. Not by any miraculous 

' Dsat. ziiL 1-fi. 
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qnali^, bat 1^ its religions wpmi and character, is 
the teaching of the prophet to be measured. Such 
is the standard which the prophets themselres recog- 
nized 88 that by vhioh all prophetic writings are to 
be judged. 

It is not difficult to see how the other oonoeption, 
that the prophet is primarily a foreteller, became 
prevalent In the first place, he was in some sense 
a foreteller. There are two ways in which men are 
BcousttMned to decide on thdr ooorse of action in a 
time of donht. He who is charged with the respon- 
sibility of decision may endeavor to peer into the 
future, judge what will be the probable results of 
the alternative courses, and by the anticipated re- 
sults determine the wisdom or the righteousness of 
the courses proposed. I say the righteousness, not 
merely the wisdom ; for he who is accustomed to 
determine the righteousness of conduct by its re- 
sults will naturally employ this method in deter- 
mining the righteousness as well as the wisdom of 
any prospective oonrsa of action. Thus while this 
method is always the one pursued by the man of 
expediency it is not only pnrsned by him ; it is also 
the method of the atilitaiian. Such men serve a 
useful purpose ; die immediate results of proposed 
action ought always to be taken into aeooont, and 
such counselors compel us to take account of im- 
mediate results ; they require die community to 
count the cost, which it always ought to do. But 
they are never far-aigbted, for it is never possible 
for even the most sagacious mortal to foresee more 
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thaD the immediate outcome of any path of life, and 
this never with oertainty. The other course of 
reaching a conclusion in snch a time of doubt starts 
from a diffetent premise and employs a different 
process. He who adopts it assumes as his premise 
that there are certain great principles, both of 
practical wisdom and of practical righteousuess. 
Ou the irresistible force and immutable action of 
these principles he bases bis judgment. The only 
problem is how to apply the principle, the truth of 
which he assumes, to the circumstances before him. 
If he is mistaken in his judgment of tbe principle 
the mistake is fatal ; nothing can prevent inevitable 
disaster from following the course of action he 
advises. But if he is correct in his apprehension 
of the principle, his errors in application can be 
corrected from time to time as these errors are 
made manifest When Thomas Jefferson, long 
before he or any man could have anticipated the 
C3ivil War, said in view of slavery, " I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is just," 
Thomas Jefferson was a true prophet, not because 
a miiaoulons vision of future events was given to 
him, but because the. sense of divine justice and the 
consciousness of human iniquity made him feel sure 
tiiat unless the nation rid itself of its iniquity it 
would suffer the penalty threatened by divine jus- 
tice. He who is endowed with a keen sensitiveness 
to moral principles, with intellectual capacity to 
apply those principles to national life, and with 
the insight which enables him to understand the 
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inirard and real life of the nation, will be equipped 
witii the foresight which will enable him to see — 
not in detail, but iu a large way — what will be the 
fntore of the nation. 

Thus the Hebrew prophets, because they per^ 
oeivfld that God was just, because they peroeived 
the divine principles which rule in the world 
though the world understands them not, because 
they onderstood the relation of the national events 
in (^ midst of which they lived to the divine law 
and the divine Lawgiver, were able to forecast the 
fntnie. They did this, not generally, if ever, by 
listening to some message whispered into their ears, 
as, according to the Mohammedan legend, the dove 
whispered the message into the ears of Mohammed, 
bnt by their knowledge that national well-being 
follows national lighteonsness and national death 
follows national iniquity, and by their further per- 
ception that, in a few faithful men willing to suffer 
for truth and righteousness in an epoch seemingly 
given over to the corruption of eovetousness, there 
is a salt which wiU save the corrupt nation, a light 
which wiU lead it through its gloom to the day of 
the Lord. Because die prophet's predictions seemed 
marvelous to those who do not understand the inex- 
orable operation of divine principles in national 
history, attention has been diverted from those 
principles which formed the real subject matter of 
the prophet's mesBage to those apparently more 
marvelous predictions which were incidental to it. 
Hence, too often the students of prophet^ have 
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read the books of the Hebrew prophets, not to aee 
what great fundamental principles they incnlcate, 
what are the laws of national life which they make 
clear, and which may be jostly applied in onr time 
and to oar nation, but to see how strangely their 

. predictions oorrespond with events long posterior 
to them. 

This habit of dwelling on the marvelous has 

, been strengthened by the rabbinical habit of read- 
ing into the Old Testament books what waa nirt in 
the mind of their original writers. This rabbinical 
habit affeoted to some extent the writers of tite 
New Testament boc^s themselves. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Hosea, pleading with Israel, and setting 
before it tiie metoy and love of God, illustrated by 
the historical fact that God loved Israel when it 
was weak, feeble, good-for-naught, says, "When 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my 
Bon out of Egypt." ^ - It is as if the prophet s^d, 
speaking in the same of Jehovah, I knew you while 
yon were still in bondage, and I chose you aa the 
nation to bear the message of reli^ona truth that 
God is and that he is a just God ; for this purpose 
I chose, not the Pfacenici&a race, mother of litem- 
tare, not the Egyptian race, at once cradle and 
grave of civilization, oot the Babylonian or Chal- 
dean or Persian race with its wealUi of territory 
and its concentration of power -~ I called you out 
of your bondage, a set of weak, wiUfnl, worthless 
slaves. When, oentnries after Hosea has ottered 
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these words, the hoy Jesns is takes down into 
Egypt by Joseph and Mary, and hrougbt back 
again, Matthew seizes this phrase, " Oat of Egypt 
I called my son," and applies it to the return of 
Jesns from Egypt to Galilee.^ It is a rabhinical 
nse of a prophetic writing. It is quite clear from 
the reading of the Book of Hosea itself that 
Hosea's reference was historical purely, that it 
referred to the past, not to the future. 

A still more striking Ulusttation is afforded by 
one of the prophecies of Isaiah. Ahaz waa a weak 
king, wicked in his weakness, sod the nation was 
sinking onder the weight of corruption which he 
bad not the resolution to resist. . Isaiah protests in 
vain against the policy of Ahaz, which is bringing 
nuD upon the nation. " Ask," says Isuah, " any 
ugn yon please, and it shall be granted to yon as a 
witness that I am speaking for Jehovah." Ahaz, 
self-willed and determined to pursue his own course, 
replies, " I will ask no sign," and, piously veiling 
his self -will, adds, "Neither will I tempt Jehovah." 
Then to him Isuah replies with indignation, 
" Therefore the Lord himself will give you a 
sign: behold a young woman will oosoeive and 
bear a son, and wiU call his name Grod-with-us ; 
because before the boy knows how to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land of whose two 
kings thou art sore afraid will be unpeopled, and 
the Lord shall bring upon thee, and thy father's 
house, dap that have not come ham the day that 

> Uatt iL 16. 
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Ephnum departed from Jndah [that is, since tbe 
division of the kingdom] ; even the king of As- 
syria." ^ Here, again, the primary meaning of the 
prophet is phun : on the one hand, the kings of 
Syria and Israel shall be defeated and their lands 
ovemm and desolated ; on the other, Ahaz shall 
see the result of Us policy in the desolation vbich 
it will bring to his land. Seven centuries later 
Jesus is bom, the promised Messiah, the true Im- 
mannel for whom Israel had long been loohtng, 
the Grod-witb-us who was to bring salvation to the 
taoe. So Matthew believed ; and he seieed these 
words of an ancient prophet and applied them to 
the event of his own time.* In fact, Jesos is not 
called Inunanuel, either by the angel who foretold 
his birth, by his mother, by the people among whom 
be lived, or by snbseqnent history ; nearly or quite 
seven centuries elapsed between the desolations of 
war which Isaiah had foretold and the birth of 
Jesus ; nor is there any adequate reason to think 
that Isaiah had, when be wrote, any anticipation of 
the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, to occur so many 
hundred years after his prophecy. 

Let the reader, then, of this volume nnderstand, 
whether be agrees with it or not, the writer's point 
of view. This b that, l^ongh a pn^het does some- 
times predict, and though his predictioa is some- 

1 la. TiL 10-17. Polyolusme banalatioii. See, ■!«>, Tki Book 
^JJtaia^ToLLpp. 103-118, bjOeoiKc Adrnm Smitli, who llimka 
tliera U m tlii« pMn^ an indinet lef erawe to the Miwiili 

*M>tt.L22,23. 
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times wonderfully fulfilled, his predictioD and its 
fulfillment constitute neither the measure nor the 
value of his prophecy. The prophet speaks to fear, 
varning men of danger ; he speaks to hope, inspir- 
ing them to life; but he does not to any great 
extent give detailed information respecting events 
to come. This is not his function ; for no such 
purpose was he sent into &.e world. He ia not a 
foretdler, but a forth-teller. He speaks not of the 
future, bat for another ; and that other, God. 
"Just as a dumb or retired person," says Ewald, 
" must have a speaker to speak for him and declare 
his thought, so must Grod, who ia dnmb in respect to 
the mass of men, have his messenger or speaker ; 
and 'hence the word 'prophet,' in its sacred sense, 
denotes him who speaks, not of himself, but is com- 
misdtmed by God." ^ In this sense prophets hare 
lived from the time of Moses to the present time. 
Every true Christian teacher ought to be in some 
sense a prophet, not forecasting future events, not 
foretelling what is to occur, bnt communing with 
bis God, and getting direct from the Father the 
message which he presents to those who listen to 
him, becanse he is the interpreter of another ; and 
that other, God. 

The prophets of the Old Testament, then, were 
first of all men of God. Not men who had reached 
the conclusion, by philosophical iuvestigation, that 
there is a God, but men who had talked with him, 
walked with him, lived with him, and received their 
> Frcphel* i^the Old Tatament, toI. i. p. & 
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message front liim. Hiis at least was Uieir ^th, 
and in (his futh they spoke. Because of this &ith 
they were accostomed to say, "Thas Biuth the 
Lord." " Hear the word (A the Lord, ye rolers 
<A Sodom," cries Istuab.' " The Lord God hath 
spoken, who can but prophesy ? " says Amos.' The 
extent to which this oonscioosness of the divine 
presence nnderlies the speech of the Hehrew pro- 
phets is indicated by the fact that the single phrase 
*' Thus suth the Lord " occurs more than two hun- 
dred times in the Old Testament. Several of them 
give definite accounts of the commission which they 
received from God to be the hearer of his message. 
They generally were reluctant to accept it, felt their 
inability to fulfill it, begged to be excused. To 
Isaiah Jehovah appears in the Temple in a vision, 
and a seraph with a live coal from the altar touches 
his li|« and takes away the nncleanness which un- 
fits him to be Jehovah's messenger ; to Jeremiah in 
his youth Jehovah appears, overrules his ohjecticHi 
that he is but a child, and touches his mouth as a 
sign that his words shall not be his own, bnt Jeho- 
vah's ; to Ezekiel Jehovah appears upon the plains 
of Chaldea by the river Chebar, and when the pro- 
phet falls upon his face in fear, bids him stand 
upon bis feet and be not afraid to speak the words 
that are given to him, whether Israel will hear 
or whether they will forbear ; Zechariah receives 
by night from the angel <A Jehovah the strange 
symbolic visions which oonstitnte the theme of his 

1 Isa. L 10. * AnuM iu. 8. 
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mystical prophecies. This is the first and most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of these prophets ; they 
believe themselves peculiarly commissioned by Jeho- 
vah to speak in his name.' 

And yet we are not to forget that this message 
vhich came forth from Qod came into, not merely 
unto, the prophet. It became a part of his nature, 
and came forth from him mixed with bis own 
thoughts. These prophets were no machines, no 
amanuenses wriling at dictation. They were men 
inspired with God's spirit, conscious of Grod's 
presence, possessing some thought or feeling or 
passion which they believed was Grod-giveo, and 
bringing their messi^ to their people in their own 
langui^e, and colored by their own persraiality. 
The differences in the form aud even the spirit of 
their utterances is quite as great as is to be found 
in the utterances of any other class of writera. 
The sternness of a Carlyle b in Amos ; the gentle- 
ness of a Whittier ia in Hosea; the popular en- 
thusiasm of a Wyokliffe is in Micah ; the states- 
manlike quality of a Cranmer is in Isaiah ; the 
pathos of a Tennyson in bis most pathetic moods 
is in Jeremiah; the radiant hopefulness oC a 
Browning in his most optimistic moods is in the 
Gireat Unknown. God speaks in these prophets, 
but if we would understand their message we must 
understand the men. 

And we must understand the age in which th^ 

lived, and the conditions under which they wrote, 

1 Ibb. tL i Jer. i. 4-10 ; Ezek. L ii. ; Zech. L 1-1, 7 ff. 
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for the^ are preemmently men of their age. Con- 
oeming the events of their age &bj speak ; to the 
men moved by those events they bring their mes- 
s^es; by those events they are themselves edu- 
cated. It is, therefore, necessary to stady them in 
connection with the events in the midst of which 
they live, and oonoeming which they speak. 
Without some knowledge of their times, their nt> 
trances are liable to be misunderstood, and not 
infrequently are almost unintelligible. As it woold 
be imposuble clearly to comprehend Jeremy Tay- 
htt's " Liberty of Prophesying " without any know- 
lec^ of the life of England in the seventeenth 
century, Dr. Eliphalet Nott's famous sermon 
against dueling without knowing the story of Ham- 
ilton and Burr, the anti-slavery poems of John 
Greenleaf Whittier and the anti-slavery addresses 
o£ Theodore Parker and Heniy Ward Beecber 
without knowing that slavery existed in republi- 
can America, so it is impossible to understand the 
Boathing denunciations of Amos, the tender plead- 
ings of Hosea, tbe manly and virile pathos of Jere- 
miah, the hopeful visions of the Great Unknown, 
the Puritanism of Malaobi, and the ecclesiasticism 
of Zechariah, without knowing the history of Israel 
horn the days of Jehoshaphat to those of the Re- 
storation after the exile. 

Something more, however, than an understand- 
ing of great religious principles and the great 
national events to which the prophets apply them 
is necessary to a compreheDsion of the prophetic 
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teacliiiig. Spiritual sympathy with them in their 
Btniggle gainst the vicious tendeocies of their 
times is necessary to a comprehension of their 
spirit, and, except as their spirit is comprehended, 
their teaching cannot be comprehended. Each of 
them might have s^d to their auditors, as Paul to 
the throng at Lystra, " We also are men of like 
passions with you." They were men, and into 
their human life the reader must enter, sharing it 
with them. Patriots were they, loving their coun- 
try with devotion ; but they loved righteousness 
even more, and when ihey saw their country grow- 
ing corrupt, they denounced the corrupttooist, 
however high in station, with the fiery indignation 
of men who, because they love Jehovah, hate that 
which is evil. They shared the fears and hopes 
of the men of their time, and yet had an experi- 
ence both of fear and of hope which transcended 
that of the commonplace auditors to whom they 
addressed their warnings and their encourage- 
ments. Men of great courage of conviction were 
they — none braver in human history than these 
ancient Hebrew prophets : Elijah denouncing King 
Ahab, and challenging him to conflict before the 
people ; Nathan going to King David wit^ his 
parable and saying to his face, "Thou xct the 
man ; " Amos breaking in upon the high festivi- 
ties of the people with his mess:^ of stinging re- 
buke ; Micah denouncing the rich for their oppres- 
sions o£ the poor. Great men were they — among 
the greatest of the world's leaders ; sometimes 
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statesmen, ;et never politicians ; sometimes poets, 
yet never sentimentalists ; great thinkers, bnt 
never mere scholastio philosophers ; reformers, yet 
not impracticables ; historians, bnt neither parti- 
sans nor opportunists. 

We can better understand the characteristiGs 
which these prophet^, had in common, i£ we con- 
trast them with the other three great types of re- 
ligions teachers among the Hebrews, — the law- 
givers, the wise men, and the poets. 

There are three great lawgivers whose legislation 
renuuns in the religious literature of the Hebrews, 
— Moses, Nehemiah, and Ezra ; perhaps to these 
should be added the unknown authors of the Deur 
teronomic and Levitioal codes, although they were 
rather codifiers of exiating laws than lawgivers; 
and this may also probably be said of Ezekiel, who 
like Moses was both prophet and lawgiver. The 
message of the prophets is generically and in 
spirit identical with that contained in the Book of 
the Covenant, and in the common law which grew 
. out of the Book of the Covenant and finally was 
codified in the Book of Deuteronomy. So identi- 
cal are they therewith that some scholars have re- 
garded the prophets rather than Moses as the 
author of Mosaism, iuid Moses himself as a vague 
and possiUy even unhistorical character, to whom 
the law was attributed in order to give it author- 
ity. It appears to me, however, that even the 
casual reader can discover an important difference 
between the laws of Moses as they are contained 
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in the Fentateucli, including both the Levitical and 
the Deuteronomic codes, and the utterances of the 
prophets. The former were statutory in their 
tone. They appear to inidate hiw, to create obli- 
gations. Their spirit is fairly indicated in the 
words with which the farewell speech of Moses in 
the Booh of Deuteronomy draws to its close : "See, 
I have set before thee this day life and good, and 
death and evil ; in that I conunaod thee this day, 
to love Jehovah thy God, to walk in his ways, 
and to keep his commandments and his statutes 
and his judgments." ^ This is rarely the language 
of the prophets. They assume the law as some- 
thing known, leot^nized, familiar to the people. 
They take it as a standard already established, as 
part of a covenant already entered into ; and with 
it they measure the life of the nation ; by it they 
condemn the nation ; and, condemning, iJiey call 
on the nation to repent and return to its loyalty 
and obedience. Their language therefora is that 
of Isaiah, who refers his hearers " to the law and 
to the testimony " aa something well known ; that 
of Jeremiah, who answers the self-excusing Jews, 
" ye have not obeyed the voice of Jehovah, nor 
walked in his laws, nor in hie statutes, nor in bis 
testimonies ; " that of Hosea, who represents Je- 
hovah as saying to the people, " seeing thou bast 
forgotten the law of thy God I will also forget thy 
children ; " that of Amos, who fqretells the im- 
pending doom of Jndah because " they have re- 
1 Dent na:. 16, 16. 
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jected the law of Jehoyah and have not kept his 
statutes." ' Therefore is it that their message b a 
summons not to begin a life never befor& known, 
to enter into a covenant never before propOBed to 
them, bat to return to the life which th^ have aban- 
doned, and to renew the covenant which they have 
broken. Moses is represented aa proposing a new 
covenant to Israel : " If ye will obey my voice and 
keep my covenant then ye shall be a peculiar trea- 
sure nnto me above all people ; " ' even Joshua is 
represented as calling on them to confirm this cove- 
nant almost aa though it were now made for the 
first time.^ But the summons of the prophets is 
very different ; it b a summons to Israel to remem- 
ber the foi^tten law, to repent of their violation 
of it, and to return to Jehovah who has been aban- 
doned and to their covenant with him which has 
been disregarded.* Thronghoat, the prophets as- 
sume that the people have long possessed a divine 
law, that their life is a flagrant violation of that 
law, that they mast repent and return to Jehovah 
and renew their allegiance to his law. This ts not 
the language of the lawgiver. It would be as in- 
appropriate in the Book of the Covenant or even 
in the Book of Deuteronomy as would be the Ten 
Commandments in the Books of Isaiah, Amos, or 
Hosea. 

■ T«a. viii. 20 ; Jer. xliv. 23 ; Hoae* iv. 6 ; Amoa iL 4. 
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The difference between the prophets aDd the 
wise men is equally marked. We have seen that 
the cbaracteristio of the wise men, as illustrated by 
the hooks of Proverbs iuid of Ecolesiastes, is that 
they inculcate ethical maxiois based sometimes 
upon conscience, but more generally upon pruden- 
tial considerations. There are few or no maxims 
in the prophets. They rarely even qaote a pro- 
verb, stall more rarely employ the proverbial 
method. T^ir appeal is not to experience ; their 
theme is not die dnty of man to man. It is true 
that they have mnch to say of the sin of inhuman- 
ity, mnch of the duty of considering the poor and 
the oppressed ; but the sin is almost invariably 
treated as a sin against Jehovah, the punishment 
as inflicted by Jehovah. To oppress the poor, keep 
the debtor's pledge of clothing overnight in violiu 
tion of the law, live in sensuality and intempet^ 
ance, is to transgress the law of Jehovah ; to seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the father^ 
less, plead for the widow, is to return to Jehovah 
and be cleansed by him.^ The teachings of the 
prophets are ethical, but the sanctions of those 
teachings are divine ; sin is more than folly, more 
than violation of law ; more than wrong inflicted 
upon a neighbor ; it is disloyalty to God — who is 
the king, tbe father, the husband, of his people, 
disobedience to whom is treachery in the citizen, un< 
filial conduct in the eon, unfaithfulness in the wife. 
I Amo8ii.6-8i BCMbiLl.Si iiL 9-12; Iss. iiLlS; t. 8-20) 
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The differeoee between the pn^hets and b 
poete is periiaps not so striking ; for the poet ii 
also a prophet and the proj^iet is also a pod 
There is reason to believe that the propheta some- 
times sang their ntteianoes in a monobmoos chsnt; 
some of them am poetic in form, more of them n 
spirit.^ Yet there is a real diffeienoe between Q» 
poets — whether lyrio, epic, or dramatic — and b 
propheta, in that the former describe expeneneei 
either their own or dramatioallj that of othen, ud 
leave the ezperienoe to oonTe; its own lesson, viilt 
tiie prophets are distuictly and directly didaetie. 
The poets are interpreters of life, generally of n- 
ligioos life ; the prophets are teachers of inA, 
always of reli^ons troth. The ctMiscionfl object of 
tlie former is to express themselves, the oonsoiotf 
object of the latter to impress their aaditon ; tiiB 
former sing, the latter speak ; the former arepoA 
primarily, preachers secondarily; the latter an 
preachers primarily, poets seoondarily. Spealdiif 
broadly, we shall not be far wrong if we say tlut 
the poets are didactic poets and the prophets an 
poetical teachers ; the poetty of the first is imbued 
with a religions purpose, the preaching of tiM aw- 
ond is imbued with a poetic spirit. 

That Jehovah is a righteous Person, that bn 
laws are righteous laws, that obedienoe to them 
reqoiies sobriety, bnmanity, and reverence, that im 

' 1 Sam. X. 0. For poetial fomu lee the tnuaUdoBi is tb 
PoIyeinnM BiiU, or in I^ Book of Iicdai oi 3^ Boti of ■*■ 
3V>>f DC FmphtU, b7 Oaoige Adam Smith. 
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sacred ceremonial can serve as a substitnte for such 
obedience, that man's inhumanity to man is a sin 
against God and that the only genuine repentance 
is a return to Jehovah and to a life of righteous- 
ness, is the common teaching of all these prophets : 
and yet their messages are as various as their char- 
acters. Amos is a moral reformer, appears sud- 
denly in the midst of Israel's greatest apparent 
prosperity hat real corraptioQ and hastening decay, 
to denounce the nation's profligacy and inhuman- 
ity, expose the falsity of hopes built on a tradi- 
tional theology and a ceremonial religion, and fore- 
tell coming disaster and doom ; Hosea is a poet, 
who has learned the deepest troths of human un- 
fnlnesa and divine love in the school of his own 
bitter experience, — the infidelity of bis wife has 
brought home to him the gnilt of Israel's disloyalty 
to Jehovah, his own long-suffering love for his wife 
has taught him the strong love of Jehovah, too 
deep to be destroyed by human sin, however dam- 
nable ; Isaiah is a statesman, strong leader of the 
people, wise counselor of kings, whose courage 
sustains the heart of the people in dire disasto-, 
whose wisdom might have saved the kingdom from 
destruction had the kings followed his counsels ; 
Micah b tbe prophet of the poor, the religious 
socialist of his age, who denounces the greed of the 
rich and the vices of the capital, and for the na- 
tion's redemption looks not to the conrt or the city 
but to the country village and the ranks of the 
plain people ; Zephauiah, living in the superficial 
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and tnoBient reforms of Kiog Jomah, perceiTes 
liow superficial and transient they are, and ntten 
the one word of waming against the hopes wbi^ 
are bnilt npon them ; Nahnm, with a fine soom U 
imperial greatness inspired by the spirit of cmeltf, 
foretells the siege and fall of NineTeh, ci^ tA 
blood and of ceaseless rapine ; Habahkok ii i 
skeptao with dinging faith, whose verse hegaa 
with the skeptic's cry, *' O Lord, how long sball 
I cry and thon wilt not hear," and ends with tbe 
answer of futh, " Though the fig tree shall not 
blossom neither shall fruit be in the vines, . . . 
yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy ia tin 
God of my uilvation ; " * Obadiah is an outraged 
idealist, whose indignation in the hoar ol bis jor 
tion's apparent ruin cries out agunst the apath; d 
a kindred people gloating over his brother's mis- 
fortune ; Jeremiah is the first distinctive indiTidnu- 
ist among the Hebrew prophets, — a Huguenot in 
an age ruled by the Medici, a Savonarola in an s^ 
of Alexander VL, execrating himself, at tamss ei- 
ecrating his age and his people, at other tiaui 
pleading with them for Jehovah and with Jehonn 
for them, with infinite pathos, and amidst the raat 
of the old covenant destroyed by Israel's an and 
Jehorab's consequent repudiation of it, propbesyug 
a new covenant with the elect individuals saved 
from the nation's wreck, — strange, sad, self-oon- 
tradictory, eloquent, pathetic, despairing, brave, > 
Protestant before ProtestantiBui, a Puritan before 
iNBli.ui.li Hi^t2iiu.lT, 1& 
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Paritamsm ; Ekekiel is tlie prophet of tKe Exile, 
endeavoiiog to preserve tlie faith of bis people by 
solidifying tbeir religions institutions and codifying 
tbeir eoelesiastical laws, tbe first of the prophets 
to prophesy in writing, tbe literary prophet, tbeie- 
fore, charehman among prophets, prophet among 
ohnrchmen, nnlike most chnrcfamen of later history, 
emphasizing tbe universal Presence where there is 
neither Temple nor ritual, and the divine Imma- 
nence as tbe secret of all life and tbe hope of all the 
future; the Ghreat Unknown is tbe most catholic of 
all the prophets, — recognizes even in the pagan 
Emperor Cyrus the Gireat a messenger and ser- 
vant of Jehovah, foresees tbe coming of pagan 
peoples to share Israel's futnre glory, is the first of 
Hebrew teachers to see (hat suffering is not a sign 
of divine displeasiure but a commission to divine 
service, first to see that tbe suffering for sin is to 
be cured by sinlesif suffering, first to foresee a Suf- 
fering Servant of Jehovah yet to oome, out of tbe 
travail of whose soni a new Israel will be bom, — of 
aU tiie Hebrew prophets the aaa with the widest 
horizon and tbe deepest ins^bt; H^^;ai, Zecba- 
riah, and Malaohi are prophets of the restoration : 
Haggai, a churchman who urges on the rebuilding 
of the Temple ; Zechartah, a contemporary of tbe 
same Bobool, whose mystic visions are as untran»- 
latable into prose as those <^ Peroivale in Tenny> 
son's " Holy Grail ; " Malacbi, a Puritan pro{diet 
who protests against those corruptions of life and 
doctrine which always accompany an ecclesiastical 
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revival : mea of eontrary temperament these, bat 
belon^ng to the same epoch and produced by the 
same inflaences as Loyoht and Luther by the Be- 
naiwanoe, or Laud and Cartwright by the Puritan 
revival ; Joel is a moral poet of uncertain date who 
draws from so simple an incident as a devastating 
flight of locusts a symbol of the judgment day of 
Jehovah ; Jonah is a satire written by an unknown 
author on the narrowness of Israel and a testimony 
to the universality of Jehovah's lovingkindnesses 
and tender mercies ; and Daniel is latest of all the 
prophets, and liis apocalyptic visions, like those of 
his antitype in the New Testament, are still a per- 
plexity to the spiritual and a peril to the literalist. 
If we attempt to combine in a single sentence 
the message of these prophets it will be something 
like this : we learn from Amos that God is a jnst 
God who wiU not spare the guilty; from Hosea 
that he is a merciful God, tender, patient, and long- 
suffering ; from Micah that he is the God of the 
poor, and will punish those who wrong his poor ; 
from Isaiah and Nahum that he is the God of na- 
tions, the real power in all bistoiy and behind all 
powers; from Zephaniah that he cannot be de- 
ceived by pretentions and superficial reforms ; 
from Habakknk that the soul can trust in bim 
when it cannot understand his ways ; from Jere- 
miah that he is the God of individuals and that no 
nation can be righteous in his sight whose individ- 
ual members are unrighteous; from Ezekiel that 
he is the Universal Presence, in the desert as in 
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the Temple ; from the Great Unknown that he is 
the God of all hope and vill redeem the world 
from sin and suffering by sinless suffering ; from 
Jonah that he is a God of all peoples, Jew and 
Gentile ; from the prophets of the restoration, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, that the religion 
of form and the religion without form are both ao- 
ceptable to God, if there be the real spirit of faith 
and hope and love in either the one or the other ; 
and last of all, from Joel that God will oome to' 
judge the world with righteousness and the people 
with his truth. 

But the prophets have another fonction to per^ 
form than to testify to the meaning <A righteous- 
ness in Crod and in man ; the consideration of that 
function must be reserved for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PKBACKEB8 OF BEDEMFTION 

" Bt religion," says John Heniy Newman, ** I 
mean tihe knowledge of God, of his will, and of onr 
dnties tovard him." ^ By religion tlie ancient He- 
brew included alao the acceptance of reliance upon 
Qod's promises. The relation of man to Crod is 
one of dependency; but a relation of dependency 
iuTolves mutual obligationB, those of the dependent 
to his superior, those of the superior to the one who 
is dependent upon him. It is the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the religious teachers of the ancient 
Hebrews that they frankly recognize this mutuality 
of obligation between God and man, between the 
Creator and the creature ; between the divine Sov- 
ereign^ Father, Husband, and the human citizen, 
child, wife ; to speak more accurately, they repre- 
sent Jehovah himself as recognizing it. Jehovah 
is a King : the citizens owe loyalty to the king, but 
the king also owes protection to the citizens ; Jeho- 
vah is a Father : the child owes obedience to the 
father, but the father also owes counsel and snste* 
nance to the child ; Jehovah is a Husband : the wife 
owes fidelity to her husband, but the husband also 
* CfroBtnar ofAMoA, p. 37S> 
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oves love and gnardiansliip to the wife. Tliia 
recc^imtioD of mntnal obligation is implied in the 
word used to designate the telation between God 
and men, Covenant or Testam^it, and ao identified 
with the relation which the literature seeks to de- 
scribe that it is made the title of the entire collec- 
tion. A covenant necessarily implies mntuallty, 
and this mutuality is directly affirmed, and, what 
ia more important, tacitly assumed by Jehovah in 
all his revelations of himself and in all his dealings 
with his people. Beligion, in the thought of these 
Hebrew writers, consists not merely of the obliga- 
tion which man owes to God, but also and equally 
of the obligation which God has assnmed toward 
m^ and it is not too mnch to say that scarcely 
less stress is laid in the sacred writings on what 
God will do for man, than on what man ought to 
do in fulfillment of his duties , toward God. In 
short, these writings are not less promises of divine 
counsel, comfort, protection, and support than they 
are summons to human loyalty and obedience. In 
this respect, as in some others, the reli^on of the 
ancient Hebrews is unique. The gods of the 
Greeks and Bomana are represented as sometimes 
rendering special favors to special favorites, but I 
do not think any pagan' rdigion represents the 
deity as entering into a covenant with the haman 
race or even with a special people, and binding 
himself by pledges to them, so that the history of 
their national life consists of the history of his ful^ 
fillment of this covenant and their folfillment of 
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it, or failure to fulfill. Bnt this is in the Hebrew 
histor7 and the Hebrew literature the distinctin 
eharacteristio of Jehovah : he is a oovenantHuaking 
and a oovenant-keeping God. 

This matoality of obligation between Jehovah 
and Israel is accompanied by explicit promisee and 
pledges on his part to IsraeL And these promises 
give to Israel's religion another distinctive pecul- 
iarity. Their reli^on is forelooking, it b antici- 
patory, it appeals to hope, it is an incentive to 
progress. The golden age of the ancient Hebrews 
was in the future; that of other ancient nations was 
in the past. In general, pagan religion is essen- 
tially conservative if not reactionary. It recalls or 
imagines a position of glory from whidi the nation 
has fallen; it turns the tiionghts of the people 
toward tbe past ; it rehearses their sins and de- 
mands of them some expiation; it is so busy in 
providing this expiation that it has no time or 
thought to interpret present duties or inspire future 
hopes. It is true that the Hebrew religion had is 
its legends the story of a garden of innooence and 
a falL But that story onoe told was never repeated. 
It is not referred to again in all the Hebrew litera- 
ture. Never does poet or prophet recall to the 
people their Eden or call on them to go back to it. 
It is true that the sina of Israel are clearly depicted 
' and jndieiaUy condemned, and the people are som- 
moned to repentance. But they are told to show 
tiwir repentance by a new life ; Daniel's message 
to Nebachadnemar summarizes tbe message of all 
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tite prophets to Israel: "Break off thy sing hj 
righteonsness." The harden of the pagan priest 
is atonement for past sin ; the burden of the He- 
brew prophet is performanoe of present duty U)d 
pressing forward toward future ideals. And these 
ideals are put before the people as possible because 
they are the people of Jehovah, and Jehonth is a 
corenant-keeping Crod, who reoc^iaes mutuality 
of obligation between himself and his people, and 
will foi^ve and forget the past, md give them wis> 
dom and strength for the future. 

This anticipatory quali^, this forelooking based 
on t^e promises of a God who is a covenant-maher 
and a covenaut-keeper, appears in the very earliest 
legends of this peculiar people ; and it distinguishes 
their earliest legends from the somewhat analt^ua 
ones oE other peoples. It is true that these legends 
were probably reduced to writing at a later date in 
Hebrew history ; bat it is also true that the writing 
probably represents the earliest l^ends, and so the 
earliest faith. The creation hymn with which the 
Book of Genesis opens declares that Gmi has ore- 
ated the world for man, and has given it to him to 
possess it, and bids him have dominion over it and 
over all which it contains. Such a command aoooni> 
panying such a gift is itself a promise of wisdom 
and power adequate to accomplish the so great 
achievement. The legend of the Fall is accom- 
panied by a promise at once greater and more ex- 
plicit : die serpent which has brought disobedience 
into the garden shall bite man's heel, that is, shall 
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poison tiie whole htmitiii tace, but the seed of tbe 
woman Bhall orush the serpent's bead, that is, sli&ll 
at last destroy the sin which has poisoned and 
embittered human life. As the theme of a sym- 
phony is indicated in the opening movement, so in 
those prehiatorio legends appear the doable taak 
given to man and the promise of its fulfillment; 
he shall struggle with nature, but he shall conquer 
her and make her his servant; he shall etrogg'Ie 
with moral evil, and it shall embitter his Ufe, 
but he shall utterly destroy it. With the eom- 
mission and the warning is the promise of final 



This note of promise is sounded throughoot 
the Hebrew literature ; this attitude of expectaw^ 
characterizes the devout and faithful in Israel in 
all Bt^es of the national histoiy. In the prehis- 
toric legends the Flood is followed with tbe bow set 
in the clouds as a sign of God's cov^iant with 
Noah and with all fleeh ; Abraham the father of 
Israel is called out of the land <rf idolatry by the 
promise that be shall be made the father of a grett 
nation in a laud which shall be shown to him; 
Moses is commissioned in the desert to call Isrsel 
out of bond^e to a promised land to he given to 
them ; at Mount Sinai not tbe law only is giveHi 
but the promise is also given that if tiiej keep 
their covenant, God will make of them a kingdom 
of priests, a holy nation ; to Joshua Jehovah re- 
peats the promise that he will give the land b) 
Israel, if their leader is strong and courageous and 
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obedient^ The land once possessed, the promises 
take on a new form. They are now of a king and 
a kingdom ; a king to sit on the throne of David, 
to rule in rigkteoaanesB, over a peaoefol kingdom 
with eztensiye doniaia, chastened if he falls into 
iniqaity, bat not deserted by his God.^ When 
tronblea gather about the kingdom, the promise 
changes again ; it is no longer of a land, — the 
land has been given ; nor of a kingdom, — the 
kingdom has been organized ; it is of deliverance. 
The nation is in darkness, bnt it shall see a great 
light ; the rod of the oppressor shall be broken ; 
the armor of the armed man and the garments 
rolled in blood shall be fuel for the fire ; a Prince 
shall be bom who shall be called Wonderful, Conn- 
sellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace; of the increase of his government and of 
peace tkere shall be no end." The promises o£ 
Jehovah are all conditional ; they are parts of a 
matnal covenant. The conditions are not f olfilled 
by Israel, and therefore the rod of the oppressor is 
not broken ; Jerusalem is destroyed and Jndah is 
carried into captivity ; bnt the promise still abides, 
though its form changes. It is now a promise of 
restoration ; a remnant sliall be saved, and of this 
remnant a new Israel shall be created and a new 
covenant made with them, and they shall no longer 

iQea. L 28, 29 ; UL IS i is. 8-17 ; lii. 1-S ; xiii. 14-17,- zU. 
1-7; Bi.m.7,8; xiz.5,e; Jo&Ll-9. 
■ 2Sw]>. TiL 11-16; ^ IzziL 
• Ik. yii 10-17 ; ii. 2-7. 
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need priest to miDister to titem nor prophet to teaoh 
tbem, for *' the; shall all know me from the least 
onto the greatest." ' Thus thronghoat Uiis history 
of the promises of Jehovah and the expectancy of 
Israri tiieie is a common theme : it is the establiBb- 
tnent, or the deliTeranee, or the reoovery and resto- 
ration, of die kingd(Hli of Jehovah ; and is gener^y 
accompanied by, centred around, and fonnded npon 
a representative of Jehovah yet to appear. But 
there are also great differences in the promises and 
tite antidpationa. The ptomiae is sometimes of 
the establishment of a kingdom not yet easting, 
Bomdimes the deliverance of a kingdom environed 
by foes, sometimes the restoration of a kingdom 
apparently utterly destroyed. Sometimes the cen- 
tral figure is a priest, sometimes a prophet, some- 
times a king, sometimes a Suffering Servant of 
Jehovah ; * sometimes the kingdom is one of terres- 
trial glory, in which the implements of war will 
Iwcome implements of peaceful agriculture and 
even the wild beasts will he domesticated and the 
poisonous oreatores will lose their venom ; some- 
times it is purely spiritoal, a kingdom without ark, 
or temple, or ritual ; sometimes it involves the 
building of a new temple, the reorganization of the 
priesthood and the rehabilitation of the sacriBces ; ^ 
Bometimes Israel is represented as conquering the 
pagan nations which are destroyed, sometimes the 

> Jei. zzxi. 1-9, 81-84. 

■ Dent. zriiL 15-19 ; Num. izt. 12, 13 ; ba. liiL 

• Im. iL2-li >L 6-9 ; Jer. iiL 16; Biek. *L 17-20. rf.-xlrm. 
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pagan nations enter into Jemsalem and share, 
Israel's glory with her ; sometimes the promise is 
in form one to be fulfilled in that generation, 
BometimeB it has in it a snggestioa of a far-away 
look down the ages, the hope in the midst d im- 
penetrable darkness of a distaiit dawn,' 

It does not oome within the province of this Tol- 
ome to trace out these promises of the prophets 
and hopes of Israel in detail. All I attempted to 
do in treating of the law of Israel, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, was to indicate its general charac- 
ter ; this is all I can do in treating of Israel's 
hopes.' But I may indicate the nature of this 
aspect of Hebrew religions teaching by the two 
examples furnished by the ministry of the two 
greatest of tlie prophets of redemption, — Hosea 
and the Great Unknown. 

Hosea lived in the closing years of Israel's \ 
national existence, when the universal oorrupHon ) 
was banning to bring forth its inevitable results 

1 Compare Obadiali with btuab ohsp. lir. and Ix. 

* Foi a more oBCeFiil atnd; of thu aspeot of propfaeay as Tiewed 
by Ihe modein Bohool the readm la rafeired to Vewi'anic iVcpAecy, 
by Chailea A. Brijfga, D. D. ; Mttname Prryihee]/, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Biehm ; ISe Old TettamaU Pi-opi«cj of the Con^rfrtion of the 
Kingdom of Qod, by Dr. C. von OrolK ; ZsraeTs Mesiianic flijie, 
liy G. 8. Qoodspeed ; Tie Hope of Itrad, by F. H. Woods, D, D. 
The Table of Prophetuei or AUnuona to Chriit in llie Appendix 
to BagBter'a Bible, or aimilar tables in any of the Teacher's Biblea, 
may be examined to advantage ; bat the stndent will need to ex- 
kmine the Old Teatament passages there referred to in eonneotian 
^th the historical events with which they are directly oanoeeted, 
— otlwrwiBe ba will be liable to be misled. ' 
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in univergal disorder and approaching dissolntion. 
In twelve years seven " puppet kings," as Hosea 
oontemptuoosly called them, reigned over IstaeL 
Of these seven kings fonr were asBas«n&ted. B^ 
volation followed revolution, bnt no change brought 
reformation. " Shallum slev Zechariah ; Menahem 
slew Shallom ; Fekah slew the son of Menahem ; 
Hoshea slew Pekah. The whole kingdom of Israel 
was a military despotism, and, as in the Boman 
Empire, those in command came to the throne ; 
Baaaha, Zimri, Omri, Jehu, Menahem, Pekah, held 
military ofBce before they became kings." ' 

l^e public troubles would have been quite 
enough to make sore the heart of so tender a man 
as Hosea ; bnt he had personal troubles which might 
have made, but did not make it bitter. His refer- 
ences to them are brief and enigmatical, but from 
them it is not difBcult to constroct the tragic story 
of his domestic life. He married. His wife was 
unfaithful to him. His first child be recognized 
as his own, and named him Jezreel, from the 
famous battlefield of IsraeL Then a daughter was 
bom, but not until he had discovered the infidelity 
of his wife, although he had not put her away. 
Two years lator a son was bom. He had as little 
faith in the legitimacy of the son as in that of the 
daughter. The one he called "Not knowing a 
father's love," or " The unloved one ; " the other 
he called " Mo kin <A mine." Still be did not di- 
vorce his wife, nor send her away from Idm. He 

1 3^JlfiivirPn!pto*,1>7£. B. FmeT,D.D., ToLLpp.9,10. 
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^ras living in an age like that of the Stuarts in 
England, when nnehastity among men was re- 
garded as honorable rather than shameful, and 
perhaps he thought a time in which man justified 
unchastity iu himself was not one in which man 
should be vindictive toward an unchaste woman. 
Certainly he did not turn his faithless wife away 
from him. But she grew weary of him, — perhaps 
of his very piety and love, — and abandoned him. 
Prophets have rarely been rich men, either in olden 
or in modem times. And she was ambitious; 
e^er for wealth and what wealth could give her. 
She abandoned her husband for some other lover, 
whose name is unknown to us, who would give 
her earrings and jewels and fine dresses. The re> 
suit was inevitable. She sank lower and lower ; 
went from lover to lover ; and finally sold herself 
into a life of public harlotry. But though Hosea 
had never foi^tten, he had always foi^ven her ; 
and when he finally found her a slave — by what 
process he traced her and tUscovered het he does 
not tell us — he brought her back, though she bad 
fallen so low that he paid for her less than would 
be paid for one of the cheaper and poorer slaves. 
Her beauty and her charm were gone ; love for 
her was impossible ; and when he took her he said 
to her. No more wife of mine are yon, no more 
husband of yours am I, but I will be your guardian 
and your protector. And there the story ends. 

Wise is the man who knows how to extract 
honey from the thistle ; wise the man who knows 
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how oat of Mb profonnd sorrov to learn lessons of 
God's love and God's tmtli. Socfa a wise man 
was Hosea. He did not devote himself to a dis- 
ooBsion of the problem of moral eriL He did not 
even consider the question, Does Crod send trouble 7 
Bat he smd to himself : This experience has not 
been sent to me in vain; it was a part of the 
divine plan that I should have such a wife, and 
sueb an experienoe with her, and that I should 
learn some lesson from it : what is that lesson ? 
And he learned it ; and this was the lesatm that he 
learned : That Gtid b the faithfnl lover, and the 
nnrighteoQS nation is the onfutbfal wife; that 
sin gainst God is a sin, not ^[ainst law chiefly, 
but against love ; and love is infinite and eternal 
and cannot be destroyed. His hard experienoe 
of bitter personal grief he accepted as a parable, 
and oat of this parable he learned for himself and 
taaght to others the lesson of Israel's sin and 
Jehovah's mercy. 

The story of Hosea illnstratoa the spirit and 
method of the prophets. They were teachers of 
their own time and to their own time ; they learned 
the truth from their own experience and taught it 
to their own generation. They were sometimes 
mistaken in the immediate applications of that 
truth, as Hosea was. He fondly hoped that Israel 
would awake before it was too late, in response 
to Jehovah's love, as perhaps he had hoped to 
aw^en conscience if not love in his unfaithful 
wife l^ his own fidelity. In both oases his immfr- 
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dtate liope was bat a dream. He thna conceives 
God expressing his joy in Uie repentance and re- 
tnm of his people to him : — 

'' I will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely : 
iot mine anger ib tamed away from him. I wiU be as 
ttie dew nnto iBrael : he shall blossam as the lily, and 
cast forth his roots as Lebanon. His branches shall 
spread, and his beauty shall be as the oUve tree, and his 
smell as Lebanon. They that dwell under his shadow 
shall retam ; tfaey shall revive as the com, and blossmn 
as the vine : the scwit thereof eball be ae the wine of 
Lebanon. Ephraim shall say, What have I to do any 
more with idols? I have answered, and wiU regard 
him : I am like a green fir tree ; from me is thy tnat 
found." ' 

Bat the people of the Northern Kingdom, to 
whom Hosea prophesied, never did return to Je- 
hovah; they abandoned their religion when they 
went into captivi^, and in losing their reUgion lost 
their nationality, and have forever disappeared from 
tiie world's history. Looking for the Lost Tribes 
of Israel is like looking for the drops of rain which 
have fallen on the Great Desert, or for the oload 
which the snn has dmnk np in a July sky.^ Bat 
the love of Grod which Hosea experienced is eter- 

' HaaMxiT.4-8. 

* It doei not name williiii the Boope of then oitiolea to enter 
into a duenadon of an; of the dispnted qnesdon* of BiblioBl 
hiatory at Biblieal eridoiam. It mnit mffioe haie to eay that 
the noti<m that the Loat Tribea of Insel have reappewed in the 
Anglo-Saxon or an; other laae haa no hlatorioal wanant, and 
leeta wholly npoD a Tiew of propheoy the Uteraliam ai vhioh 
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nal, and tlie power of that love and die joy of that 
love in the retom of the repentant are eternal, 
and in this love, rejoicing to lescne from sin who- 
ever will accept rescue, Uea the secret of all resto- 
ration to life fnnn apostasy, national or individnaL 
Hosea saw God truly ; for Israel he hoped beytntd 
measure. 

The prophedes of the Great Unknown are con- 
tuned in the last chapters of Isaiah, — from the foi^ 
tieth to the sixty-sixth, — apparently one prophecy, 
in which an unknown prophet gathers up the lea- 
sous which God had taught to Judah through sev- 
enty years of captivity, and repeats them for the 
instruction of the world in all time to come. He 
is sometimes called the Second Isaiah ; he is more 
properly de»gnated as the Gteat Unknown. His 
prophecies are bound up with those of an Isaiah 
who lived a century before ; but the circumstances 
and the messages of the two are widely different.' 
One prophesied before the captivity, the other as 
the captivity drew to its close. The preface to the 
prophecies of the one is a vehement denunciation 

^ All teholan of the modem or literary sohool a^rae that Isaiah 
ohapten xL-bm. were wiitten by a difFerent Tiiter than Isuah 
the BOD of Amoz, and at the close of the oqttiTity. The inoiden- 
tal refeienoea to Cyms (ba. xUt. 28 ; ilr. 1), yiha «aa not lir- 
iitg in the tdma of the firat Iwiali, die diCerenoaa in style, the 
difterenoea in theme and >inrit, and the diSerent commiaaiana, all 
point to thk ooDolntiotl. The only reason for regarding theu 
later chapters as by the antJior of the preTiona propheoieB is that 
this is the traditional view, and that the prophecies were boond 
np togeQiei. 
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of the Jews as rulers of Sodom and Uie people of 
Gomorrali, and tbe prophecies themselTes are full 
of vamings of the impendiDg jadgment of God 
upon tbe nation ; the preface to the other begins 
with " Comfort ye, comfort ye, my people ; " goes 
on to declare that they have suffered tbe penalty 
which had been threatened, and learned the lesson 
which Uiat penalty was meant to teach ; and the 
tbeme of tbe subsequent prophecies is the approach- 
ing redemption of the nation and its restoration to 
its land, its city, and its temple. Each of the two 
prophets, Isaiah the son of Amoz, and the Great 
Unknown, has given an account of bis call to tbe 
ministry. That of Isaiah is given in the sixth 
chapter <A the Book of Isaiah ; that of the Great 
Unknown in the fortieth chapter. Tbe latter's call 
is simpler and less dramatic than that of his pre- 
decessor, bat his message is not less explicitly 
given to him : — 

" Comf art ye, oomf art ye, my p«ai^, with yonr God. 
Speak ye tenderly to Jenualem, and proalaim to Iter 
That her hard (erride ia aooompliahed, her debt of gaSlt ia dis- 

That dw haa reoured fn»n Jehovah's hand donhle for all her nm. 

Huk I (here ia a ciy : 

Voict. " Cleai ye in the vOdeniesB tJie 'way of Jehovah, 

Make plain in Uie deoert a bi^hvay for onr God, 

Let every moontun and bill sink dovn, and evsry valley be up- 
lifted, 

And let the etmp ground b«come level, and the iaag)i country 
pl^ul 

And the glory of Jehovah vitl be revealed, and all fleab will aeo it 
together, for the mootli of Jehavab h«« apokeo it. 

TktPraphti. "Haikl 
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Tie Tom*. " Otj 1 

Z^FrofiAet. " Wlmt ihalll wry P 

All fleili is giOBB, and all tlie strei^tli tlienof like tLe flovera of 

SAA; 
Hw gT*M witben, the flowen fa4e, beeuvw tlie breUh of Jekorali 

haa blown thereon. 
Vx Voice. " The graas wiOwra, tlie flowers fade ; 
~ Bnt die Wind of odT 6od stands for ever." ' 

This is the fundamental message of the Great 
Unknown : Men are like flowers of the field, Uv- 
ing tcnlay, perishing to-morrow ; nations, institu? 
tions, political and religions, pass like shadows 
across the mountains ; shadows we are and shadows 
we pursne ; and yet, behind them all, manifesting 
himself through them all, vocal in all history, re- 
vealing himself in all phenomena, is God. The 
grass withers, the flowers fade, but tihe mmifesta- 
tion and utterance of the Eternal abides forever and 
speaks through all transitory phenomena. This is 
the fundamental message of the Gireat Unknown. 
In some sense like that of Moses, like that of 
Hosea, like that of the First Isaiah, like that of the 
unknown writer of Deateronomy, like that of later 
prophets, even down to our own time, is this word 
of prophecy : The Eternal abides forever, and all 
phenomena are but the ever-changing manifestft. 
tions of his ever unchangeable Presence. 

But if Isaiah shared this message with other and 
previous prophets, he learned one lesson and taught 
one truth which no prophet before his time had 
seen and few even of ChriBtianly instructed teach- 
ers have seen more clearly. 

' ba. xL 1-8. Polyohrame tnuuUtion, modifled. 
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Great men give their message to the age in vhioh 
they lire ; great men also grow ont of the age in 
whifsh they lire. If there could have been no Exo- 
dus without a Moses, there could have been no Moses 
without an Exodus. If there could have been no R^ 
formation without a Luther, there could have been 
no Lnther without a Befotmation. If there could 
have been no Puritan revolt without a Cromwell, 
there could have been no Cromwell without a Fiuri- 
tan revolt. If Lincoln led us safely through the 
Civil War, the Civil War led Lincoln safely from 
the Illinois politician to the world statesman. It 
is the distinctive diaracteristio of great men that 
their hearts are open to the influences by which 
they are surrounded, and hence open to hear the 
voice of God in current events, and to learn the 
lesson wluoh passing history has for them. The 
annalist simply nartatea events ; the prophet seea 
behind them the Word of God, and gives interpr^ 
tation to the events. The Great Unknown was in 
this sense the product of the age to which he spoke. 
His lesson was learned in the school of experience ; 
his message was taught to him by oontemporaneoiu 
history ; he was the child of the Exile ; — and in 
this Exile he learned a lesson which could be 
learned only in tlie school of soffering. Israel's 
great teachers had been preeminently the sufferers 
of the nation — just men suffering for the unjust : 
Amos, the righteous, bearing the burden of a most 
unrighteous people ; Hosea, the loyal, bearing the 
burden of a most unloyal people ; Micah, the peas- 
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ant prophet, bearing the bnrdens of the peaBaot 
poor; Isaiah, the strong-hearted hater of oomp- 
ti<Hi, living a lifelong martyrdom and dying a mar- 
tyr's death ; Jeremiah, weeping bitter tears for 
sins that were not his own. And the Grreat Un- 
known dimly sees what even now the Church of 
Christ sees not too clearly — that salvation ocMoea 
thtongh sorrow, that the snffering ones are the 
viotorions ones, that the redemption of the nation 
mnst come, not by a crowned king, bat by a Snf- 
feriiig Servant. Sometimes this suffering servant 
appears to the prophet to be the entire natitm suf* 
fering for its own sins and for the sins of the worid, 
and working oat its own redemption by its om 
suffering; sometimes to be some one especially 
chosen out of that nation, Buffering with and 
for them ; sometimes the prophet himself ; in one 
notable ode the prophet seems to see dimly in tlie 
vista of the future a single figure bearing in his 
own person the burdens of humanity, a Sinless 
Sufferer by his suffering bringing healing to 
others : ' 



" He gre* op M • Mining; 1>efare tia, 
And ■■ a sprout f loin a root b dr; gnnmd, 
He had DO form do majesty, 
And no be&nty Oiat we bIiodM delight in Um. 

" D««pHed was be, sod foisaken of men, 
A num oF many paina, and familiar Tith sinhDeiB, 

1 lAa.zIiT.1,2,21; xlu.l-li zliz.&-10; lU. tft-IS. 
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Xw, like one from whom men hide die Ims, 
Decpiied, and we esteemed him not 

" Bat oni rieknc—ne, ri<me, he bcse, 
And OUT p^ui — he osrried them, 
WliiJat we esteemed bim itaiaksD, 
Stnitteu ot Ood, and afflioled. 

" But alone he waa fanmiliated beeanae of our rahallkM^ 
Alone he waa omahed beuniw of our iniqmties ; 
A ohaatiBament, aQ for ma poaoe, waa upon him, 
Ajid to nl ouue hBalfng tiuongfa hia itnpes. 

" AU we, Bks sheep, bad gone sttny, 
We had tuned, ereiy one to big own way, 
While Jehonli made to )i^t upon bim 
The ^t ot na aU. 

** He waa faraated with ligor, bat he ledgned UmMlf, 
And opened not Ms maatb, 
Like alamb thMia lad to the alanghtec, 
And like a aheep that before her iheaiera ia dnnb. 



And aa for hia fate, who thon^t thereon, 

That he had been oat oS ont of the land of die living. 

That for mj people'a rebellion he had been atrieken to death f 

" And lus gram waa ^planted with die EebellioDB, 
And with the winked hia tomb, 
Althongb be had done no injmtioe. 
Nor waa thei« deceit in Ms month. 

" Bat it bad pleaaed Jehovah to oniah voA to hmniliate him. 
If be were to make bimselt an offering for gmlt. 
He wonld aee a poaterity, be wonld pmloDK hia daya, 
And the pleaaore of Jehovah wonld proeper in hia handai 

" He would deliver from angnish his aonl, 
Wonld SMiae him to aee lig^ to tlie fnlL 
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" With kitowledg* thsreof my Serraat will interpose foi many, 
And take np the load of their iniquitiM. 
Thetefore shall he leoeive a poweedon among the Knat, 
And with die atrong shall he divide epoiL 

** Poiasmnah as he poured out his life-blood, 
And let himself be raekoned vith the rabdUotUi 
While it waa he who had borne tlie nnof many, 
And for the rebellioui had interposed." ' 

Did the Great Unknown, looking through the 
centuries, get a glimpse of Calvary, of the blood- 
Btained face and the thorn-crowned brow, or did 
he only learn from the anguish of the past that 
all victory comes through battle and all salvation 
through suffering? Did he only see the great 
generic truth, which too many men have f^ed to 
see, even though it is focused and centralized in 
the Passion of Jesus the Christ? I do not know ; 
only this I know : that nowhere, not even by Fanl, 
is that tra& more splendidly illostrated in litera- 
ture than in this fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and 
Dowhere has it such divine illastratiou in history 
as in the suffering and death of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Of the great men of Hebrew history — save only 
Jesus of Nazareth, who can be classified with no 
race and no epoch, since he belongs to all human- 
ity and all time — the three greatest are Moses, 
the Great Unknown, and FauL The first is an 
indistinct figure; concerning his real relation to 
the Hebrew people much more has been imagined 
than is known; but history will always regard 
1 laa. liii, Foiydtrom Bibie, 
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him as the great lawgiver, and always impate 
to bint tbe foundations of those free institutionB 
which the Jewish nation has given to the world. 
The second is still more indistinct. His name 
will never he known until God shall unroll the 
records of bis servants' histories in the luminous 
glory of eternity. But he is of all the prophets 
the most majestic in bis style, as the most spiritual 
in his message. The truth that Crod is one, and 
is a righteons God, and demands righteousness of 
his children, and will accept nothing less and asks 
for nothing more, be might have learned from 
Amos and Rosea and Micah and Isaiah and Jere- 
miah and Gzekiel ; but be added what none of 
them saw, the truth that the sorrowing ones are 
the triumphant ones, that suffering lore is conquer^ 
ing love, that sorrow is victor. Christ's life and 
death will illustrate and exemplify this truth. 
Paul, the poet philosopher of the first century, will 
expound and apply it. But neither literature nor 
life has any higher message to give to the world 
than the message of this prophet, who has exem- 
plified bis own doctrine of seU-abn^ation by leav- 
ing his writings to be bound up with those of a 
predecessor, while he himself remains forever un- 
known. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE MESSAGE OF TBBAKTf 

Most of ns can remember, and some of na still 
entertain, an opinion respecting the Bible some- 
thing like the following : That tliere vete in past 
history some thirty or forty men who were specially 
inspired of God to make known to the human race 
the truth respecting his nature and his law — troth 
which was nndiscoverable by human reason, bat 
which it was necessary to know in order to fntnre 
salvation ; ' that these men wrote what Grod told 
them to write, and what they thos wrote constitutes 
tiia Bible. Sometimes it was contended that they 
were simply amanuenses and wrote by dictation, 
word for word, what God directed them; some- 
times, and in later times more generally) it was 
believed that a certain human element ent«ed into 
their writing, but it was supposed that they had 
what is called plenary inspirati<H), that is, that they 
were inspired npon all topics on vhieh they wrote, 
and that on all topics on which tliey wrote they 
were infallibly accurate. Some of a more liberal 
or lax faith held that this inspiration did not 
extend to all the topics on which they wrote, but 
only to the moral and religions topics ; that they 

1 8m, for ezunpU, WesbmiiBtar Con/uncm of Faith, «Iup. L f 1. 
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might be in error id their figures, historical dates, 
or even suientific statemeats ; but that in every- 
thing they said cotteeming the nature of Ood, the 
duties of man toward God, and the daties of men 
toward one another, they were infallibly aeoorate. 
'Wbicherer of these views was taken, it wa« assumed 
that, 80 far as morals and religion are concerned, 
the Bible is an infallible standard of faith and 
practice, that whatever errors may have crept into 
it have been due to transmission, and not to ori- 
ginal mistake on the part of the writers. The argu- 
ment for this conclusion was very simple. The 
Bible, it is said, is the Word of God, and God is a 
God of truth, not of error. Into the Word of God, 
there&re, no errors can have crept ; or if they have, 
it has been through human transmission, — in the 
original autc^aphs there could be no error. 

This view of the Bible leads into many intelle&- 
toal and moral difficulties, so that to niany of us it 
has become both intellectually and spiritually un- 
thinkable. I do not propose to indicate those dif- 
ficulties ; there are enough engaged in that work ; 
it is not necessary to duplicate their endeavors. 
My object in this olosing chapter is to state the 
other and modern view, and in doing this, frankly 
to reaffirm that, in my judgment, between the 
ancient and the modem view there is a radical dif- 
ference ; that those of us who hold the modem view 
do not merely hold that there are some errors in 
the Bible which have crept in by transmission, nor 
that there are some errors in the Bible in soientifie 
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tmd historical statements wliiclt are of do special 
ooDBeqaence, nor even tiiat here and there some 
errors may have crept in respecting moral and 
religious truth. We hold an entirely different con- 
ception of the origin, the nature, and the growth of 
the Bible. 

In the new library building at Washington, the 
artist has undertaken to interpret by symbolic %- 
nres upon the interior of the dome the several func- 
tions of the great nations in the world's history. 
Each nation is represented by an all^^rical picture 
with a legend underneath. The l^end for Judea 
is " Beligion ; " for Greece, " Philosophy ; " for 
Bome, " Administration ; " for Gennany, " Print- 
ing ; " for America, " Swenee." The artist has 
perceived and interpreted a great fundamental 
spiritual troth — that to every nation God gives a 
special miseion ; that as the Washington Moniunent 
was built, every State contributing a etone to its 
erection, so the kingdom of God is built in the bis- 
tory of the world, every nation contributing some- 
thing ; tbat in that great development of the human 
race, wbiob the scientists call evolution and the 
Christian caUs redemption, each nation has had 
some part to fulfill ; that in that great progress 
toward what political economy calls democracy and 
religious faith perceives to be the kingdom of God, 
every nation has some share. 

The message of the Hebrew people appears and 
reappears in tbe Hebrew writers. The Bible is not 
merely an antboh^ of Hebrew literature. It is 
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not merely a colleotion of varioas mess^^es from 
prophets and apostles to the church of the olden 
time — the Jewbh — or the church o£ the more 
modem time — the Christiao. It is true, theae pro- 
phets were messengers to the people of Israel, bat 
they were more than that. They were interpreters 
of Israel to itself. It was their function to do 
what is the work of the prophet in all ^^, to 
pierce beneath the mere temporary experience, the 
mere mask of humanity, and discern the innermost 
light of the soul, which is itself the life of God, and 
bring it to consciousness. There was a message of 
Moses, and of David, and of Is^ah, and of Paul ; 
but in all these messages, uniting them all and 
making them one great message, there was a mes- 
sage of Israel to the world, and this messi^ of 
Israel to the world the Bible interprets to us. 

In reading the history and literature of the 
Hebrew race as they are contained in the Bible the 
omissions appear to the thoughtful student as strik- 
ing as the contributions. There is nothing indi- 
cating that the Hebrew people contributed anything 
whatever to art. Sculpture and painting were ap- 
parently forbidden to them, lest the puntings and 
the statues should become the objects of idolatrous 
veneration. They contributed nothing to architeo- 
ture, save in the structure of a temple devoted to 
their religion, and that appears, from the BAcounts 
of it which have come down to us, to have been 
imitated from the Temple of the Egyptians. They 
contributed nothing to the world's music. In litet^ 
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Bture th^ did nothiog for literature's sake, — idl 
their literature is a vehiole for the oonT^ance of 
ethical or spiiitnal life. All the gieat oontroTer- 
uea io the nation were reli^ous oeutTorersiea ; — 
they fought no battles for civil libeity, they had 
no Kossath, — their oontrorerBies all turned np<m 
questions respecting the nature of God and the 
obligations of man toward God. They were not 
|we&ninently a spiritual people ; but their life had 
to do almost ezcluuvely with ethical and spiritual 
problems. This people, thus dealing wiUi religion, 
existed as a nation for about twelve centuries, 
beg^ning with the time of Moses and ending witli 
the time of Christ, when the organic existence of 
the nation came to an end, and the people were 
dispersed. During this time their life found its 
expression in their literature, as the life of all peo- 
ples finds its egression in literature. It is their 
life thus expressed which I have endeaTored to 
interpret in this Tolnme. Idteratore, however, does 
not represent primarily the conunoa thoughts of 
His common people ; it is the expression of the 
highest and best thoughts of the leaden of the 
people. Goetlie is essentially German, but not all 
Germans could have written " Faust." Shakespeare 
is essentially English, but not all Englishmen could 
have written " Hamlet." The character of the peo- 
ple appears in their great leaders ; the life of the 
people is represented by their great minds. What- 
ever may be said of the ancient Hebrews as a race, 
the leaders of the I&brew people were essentially 
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Teligious. Wliat interested them were tlie religions 
qneatdons ; and their literatuze, so far as it has been 
preserved to ns, deals almost ezolnuvely with the 
great reli^ous problems — the nature of Grod, the 
natozd of man, the relatitmship between G^od and 
man, and the way in which man oan be brought 
into right relationahips with Us God. This litera- 
tnre eonstitntes the Old Testament. 

The Old Testament, then, according to that mod- 
era oonc^ition which ondeiliei this volume, is the 
reofMrd of the message of Israel to the world ; it is 
the literatnre of a peo^e commissioned by God to 
search imt, receive, and communicate to the world 
the answer to these four questions : — 

Who is God? 

What is man ? 

What is the right relationship between God and 

How oan that right relationship be brought 
about? 

This literature is, however, not primarily the ex- 
pression of the common thought of the nation on 
these subjects ; it is the expression of the thought 
of tiieir great spiritual leaders. Often that thought 
is ei^ressed in antagonism to the public sentiment ; 
but the errors against which their leaders inveigh 
are not primarily political or social errors, but re- 
ligious errors. Their errors and their right judg- 
ments, their beliefs and their disbeliefs, their vii^ 
tues and their vices, all mark this nation as (me 
pondering the problems of religion. 
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The Old Testament is the selected literature of 
au elect people. I say the selected literature, be- 
caose there are some books written during these 
twelre or thirteen centuries and still extant, which 
are not in our Protestant Bible, and others referred 
to or quoted from in the Bible which have perished, 
and doubtless still others which have so absolutely 
perished that there is no reference to them what- 
ever. What we have in the Old Teetameot is 
what in scientifio terms would be called the sur- 
vival of the fittest ; it is those words of the great 
leaders of a great people on the problems of reli- 
gion which had such a quality that they could sur^ 
vive the sifting of the centuries. 

This literature is pervaded by a religious spirit. 
There are myths ; they are the vehicle of religious 
truth. There are legends ; they show how far back 
in the patriarchal age tiiis people was pondering 
the problem of religion ; how its very progenitor, 
Abraham, centuries before the nation was bom, 
was puzzled by the question of God, and left his 
native land and tamed his back npon all the un- 
satisfying idolatries that surrounded htm, to see if 
he could find some better knowledge and some 
better fellowship with God than any which those 
idolatries furnished to him. It has folk-lore ; the 
folk-lore shows us that the stories which the mo- 
thers told their children were pervaded by ibe 
same spirit of faith in God and of humanity to 
man. It has lyrics ; with possibly two or three 
exceptions they are not love songs, nor patriotio 
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BODgs, but songs of praise to God, or of penitence 
beeause of sin against him, or of sorrow because of 
exile from bim, or of gratitude upon return to him. 
It baa a drama of love ; this drama is for the pur- 
pose of illustrating that lojralt; of love wbicb ia 
the foundation of the family. It bas a great epio 
drama ; this drama deals with the relation of the 
Boul to God in time of sorrow and of doubt. It 
baa a romantic history ; not that of a great nation, 
not that of the heroes of a great nation, but that 
of the way in which God dealt with his people and 
the way in which his people dealt with their God. 
It baa eloquent though fragmentary orations ; they 
are not political or literary ; they all deal with 
the problems of the religious life, social or individ- 
ual. There is law ; its foundation is in the pre- 
amble to the Hebrew constitution : " God spake all 
these words, saying," From the opening verse in 
the collection, " In the be^nning God created the 
heavens and the earth," to the dosing verse, " God 
shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children," 
these writings — law, history, legend, folk-lore, 
drama, Ijrrics, proverbs, oratory — have but one 
object, to give the answer of a divinely illuminated 
consciousness to the questions. Who is God ? What 
is man ? What is the right relationship between 
God and man ? How can that right relationship 
be brought about ? 

According to one conception of the Old Testa- 
ment, thirty or forty men, unique in character, 
aud separated from all their fellow men by their 
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eztnoidinary gifts or their extraoi'diiiary privi- 
leges, from some high and nnacalaUe moontain top 
iisnd dovn to ns a message, as the angel Gabriel 
was supposed to have handed down to M<diammed 
the message of Crod written npon sheets of silk. 
According to the other conception, we see a great 
people climbing the mountain toward God. We 
see them sometimeB in the light, sometames strng- 
fling throDgh the mists and the da^ness; at times 
wandering to t^e right hand or to the left, at times 
lialting altogether or falling back discouraged ; 
now stnmblijig and falling, now getting upon their 
leet again and poshing on ; we hear the voices of 
tiieir leaders, rebuking, counseling, entreating, oom- 
manding, encouraging them ; their voices rebuke* 
counsel, entreat, command, encourage ns also ; and 
we dare to believe that where this people have 
«limbed we too can climb, and that the GK>d with 
whom they have talked on the mountiun top will 
talk to OS also, though we, too, stumble, and torn 
aside, and fall, and sometimes forget ourselves and 
our God. These are the two conceptions of the 
Bible. It is idle to ignore tlie radical difference 
between the two. I accept, frankly and unreserv- 
edly, the seoond. 

The message of Israel in answer to the four 
great religious questions is first of all that God is 
oae. This now seems alphabetic ; but for centu- 
ries after the prophet declared, " Hear, O Israel, 
tlifi Lord our God ia one Lord I " ' no other people 

> Dentri.4. 
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believed it. Fhiloeophera oooasioniLlly held mono- 
theiam as an esoteric doctrine, but polytheism was 
the popular and dominant faith. TSexk was the 
meflB^;e, God is Spirit. And since only spirit 
meets spirit, only tbroogb the apiritoal can man 
have oommunion with the Eternal, therefore deity 
is not to be worshiped by images or pictores or 
phyaieal devices of any description. This too is 
quite plun to those who, brought np in a Christian 
atmosphere, regard the worship of idols as a oori- 
ouB folly of the past ; bnt it was radieal, extraord^ 
nary, reTolutionaiy in the time when the law was 
first prodiumed, " Tbon shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image." The third element in the 
message of Israel was its declaration that Ghid is a 
righteona God. Hha difference between the God 
of Judaism and the goda of the surrounding pagan- 
ism was not a difference of names ; it was not that 
one Grod was called Jehovah and the other god was 
called Baal. It was this : that the other religiona 
of the world worshiped force because of fear, and 
this one religion worshiped righteousness becanse 
of conaoiencel Hence throughout the Old Testa* 
ment history, until the very latest literature, there 
is scarcely a hint either of punishment or of reward 
in the life to come, scarcely so much sug^estioD of 
immortaUty as is to be fouiul in the Egyptian tb^ 
ology, because it was the message of Israel that 
God is not to be worshiped for w^es here or 
hereafter, nor to escape punishment in this life or 
the next ; that he is a righteous God, and beoause 
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he is Tigliteous Isnwl owes him teverence. The 
fourth element in this message was that this right- 
eons God demands righteousness of his children. 
Even now Christendom has eoaioely learned this 
lesson ; when Hebrew prophets first proclaimed it 
. the world was very slow to receive it. The object 
of pagan rdigion is rarely, I thiok never, to make 
men better ; it is to show men how they can escape 
the wrath of the gods or how they can win the 
favor of the gods. But in Israel's law, with the 
commands " Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me," and " Thou shalt not make nnto thee any 
graven image " are combined the great ethical 
principles which are the foundation of social order 
— respect for parents, regard for the rights of per- 
son, for the purity of the family, for property, for 
reputation. The religion of Israel is huilt on a 
teligio^thioal basis ; it is the message of Israel 
that righteousness is the foundation of religion and 
that religion is impossible dissociated from moral- 
ity. And then, next in this message is an element 
still more radical: that this righteous God, who 
demands righteousness of his children, demands no- 
thing else. Sacrifices, temple services, public and 
private worship. Sabbath observances, are regarded 
simply as the means by which we are equipped by 
God for practical righteousness, or by which we 
express our reverence for our God. The whole 
ceremonial system of JadaiHm, therefore, is a vol- 
imtary system ; every sacrifice ia the expression of 
an experience, — of gratitude, of consecration, of 
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snce, o£ oonimimion. This is the ; 
vhioh Israel in the Old Testament makes to the 
queetioD, Who b Grod ? He is a person, a spiritual 
person, a righteous person, demanding righteous- 
ness of his children and demanding nothing else. 

To the second question, What is man? the answer 
of Israel is equally explicit " God made man in 
bis own image : " into man God breathed his own 
spirit : ' this is the fundamental faith of Israel in 
man, and it colors aU Israel's religious experience. 
And this, too, was radical ; for when &e Hebrew 
nation b^an to learn, and as it learned to impart, 
its message, the image of Gi>d was looked for in the 
clouds, in the thunder, in the lightning, in the sea, 
in the land, in the mountains, in the beasts — 
everywhere but in men. The message of Israel 
transferred man's search for Gx>d from the outer 
world of force to the inner world of thought and 
feeling. " The word," that is, the speech or revelfr- 
tion of God, sud one of the ancient prophets, " is 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
heart, that thou mayest do it." ^ The portraitures 
of God in the Old Testament are based on this 
assumption : he ia a Man of War, a Shepherd, a 
Husband, a Father. * The Old Testament is often 
criticised for its anthropomorphic representations 
of God. Its anthropoDxorphism is its glory. For 

iGeii.Ln; u. T. 

* Dent nx. 14. Compare Bom. x. 6-9. 

■Ey.xziT.8; Eiod.IT. 3i P& zxiiLi Iw-Ur. 6; Jw. iiLU; 
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BoUun^ tiuit God has made is ao ndendid u »—« , 
The oceaa ? man ridet UiB ocean. Hm l^dniii^ ? 
man oatehea the H^itnii^. The fimt 7 man ftSi» 
the f o ioaU . It k man with his hand on themdder 
of file wodd, with hia thnngKfat Ti»>Jmig «nft mta 
the gtcat nnireme beyond, with hia heart <f lore, 
daring to do, to niffer, to die — it ia man ttat is 
in the image of God ; even in niin he is a divine 
min. Thioti^ man God is to ha seen; and God 
is Uher to man than to anything else he has ever 
made: 

"ThoB bwt imde Urn but lUas Icnrar thn God, 

And iiiiiBWI knn with glory and hiHMr. 

Ilioa madest Um Id here dmnnMBonrtlM wbaC t^ kaadi* 

Tba* biat pot all thiap sodar Ua faat." > 

^lis is the snswer of Israd's message to tiia 
qaestioD, What is man ? 

To the third qoestlon. What is the lelafitmdiq* 
between God and man, the message of Israel replias : 
** Grod is the great ownpanitNi, the loving, ;et texn- 
ble friend of his inmost sonl, with whom be htdds 
oomnmnion in the inmost sanctuary of bis heart, to 
whom he turns or shonld torn in any boor of his 
adversity or happiness." ' To Israel God is not an 
hypotbeos to aoooont for the {dtenomena of erea- 
tion ; not an absentee God who oocasionally intst^ 
feres with the world on the petitdon of his children. 

> Pi. Tin. 6, 6. 

> John Cottar HonKo : The Serviee of Man, ftgv 181. Ti» 
quotation il tha nune ngmScaat beeann it oamM from ma vbo 
ia a diabaliarar in raralataon of aaj iVwariptiou Hid >a •gBoatie m 
ngtwdaGod. 
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This notion of God belongs to Baalism; Elijah 
overwhelms its devotees with his sarcasm : " Cry 
aloud, for he is a god : either he is musing, or he 
has gone aside, or he is on a journey, or peradven- 
ture he sleepeth and most be awaked." ' Israel 
believes in a living God ; a God who is in his 
world of nature and his world of men — a law- 
giver with Moses, an architect with Bezaleel, a 
soldier with Joshaa, a singer with David, a preacher 
with Amos, a statesman with Isaiah : — in all men, 
not merely in these thirty or forty men ; in all lime, 
not merely in these twelve or fourteen centuries ; in 
all the world, not merely in this little province. It 
is not the message of Israel that God was once in 
his world, once gave law to Moses, once inspired 
Joshua with courage, once brooded David with 
Bong, once visited Isaiah in the temple and Ezekiel 
in the desert ; it is that God is in his world, new 
creating in every spring, ruling over every storm, 
giving his law to all consciences, inspiring all 
heroic souls to valiant deeds, singing in every singer 
of pure and lofty verse, revealing himself to every 
prophet of his righteousness and his love. 

To the fourth question. How can the right rel^ 
tionship be brought about between God and men, 
the Hebrew message is not less explicit. It is 
terribly clear in its cmmciation that such right 
relationship does not now exist. It declares that 
God is of purer eyes than to see iniquity ; that he 
cannot and will not suffer it ; and that man is 

1 1 Siigi xviiL 27. 
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iniqnitoiu, deliberately, willfully, oontinoonsly, h^ 
bitually eo.^ But it also plainly shows what is 
necessary to deliver man from this sin, to remove 
and destroy this obstacle between the soul and God, 
and to make them tm^ one in the unity of a mntnal 
love. It declares that QioA can never accept a lower 
Btandard than ^t of perfect, divine righteousness, 
but that if man accepts this standard and sincerely 
and earnestly endeavors to make it his own, no 
other condition of comradeship is required; that 
God desires this comradeship with man, longs for 
it, is e^er for it, but that it is possible only as 
man reconciles himself with G^ by abandoning 
his nn, by accepting G^'b law and loyally obey- 
ing it, by accepting God's love and loyally respond- 
ing to it. He has simply to seek God, to call upon 
him, to forsake his wicked ways and his nnright- 
eons Noughts and retnm to the Lord, and the 
Lord will have mercy apon him and will abtm- 
dantly pardon. His past sins need not prevent; 
for C^od will blot them ont as a thick dood is 
blotted oat by the snn ; he will cast them into the 
depths of the sea ; though they were as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow ; though thc^ were red 
as crimson, they shall be as wooL' No sacrifice is 
necessary to propitiate God, or to turn away his 
wrath or win his favor. Sacrifice ia only the human 



7 of the Old Ted 



Paul'i qnotatiODs gathered from Tarioae Old Testament -m 
and contained in Romans iiL 10-18. 
' Iaa.xliT.22; MioaliTii. Id; IM.L18. 
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expression of peDiteoce, consecTation, thanksgiTing. 
It is only a symbolical witness that to destroy sin 
costs mnch; tliat sin is not a light matter to be 
easily dismissed and readily forgotten. But God, 
tliough he aooepts sacrifice as man's expression 
of loyalty and lore, does not require it He re- 
qnires only that the penitent cease to do evil and 
learn to do well, that be begin forthwith to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly in fellowship 
with his God.' For God is more than a righteous 
God ; he is a pitying God ; he is " great in mer<^ ; " 
he is " long-suffering ; " he not only demands ri^b 
eousness, he helps to righteousness all who wish to 
be righteous ; he not only foi^ves sin, he destroys 
it, and he leads the forgiven sinner in the paths of 
righteousness.' 

This is the message of Israel to the world : that 
God is a righteous person, who demands righteous- 
ness of his peojde and demands nothing else ; that 
man is of kin with God; that the relationship 
between God and man is one of oomradeship ; that 
to enter into that oomradeship man must desire it 
and endeavor to conform his life to it ; and that if 
be does so desire and so endeavor he may be assured 
of God's readiness to receive and to help him. But 
Israel does not understand his message at first In 
the Old Testament we see him gradaally learning 
the message which in time he is to give to the 

1 IGoali Ti.6-8. 

■ Eiod.ixziT.6,7;Niiiii.ziT. 16; 2 Chtoit. zn. Oj IVziULS; 
Iixxv. 2 ; Ixzxri 6, IS ; iniL 8 ; ezlr. 8, 9. 
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vorld. First he conceives of Jehovah as one God 
among many gods, bnt superior to them sll, — " no 
other god like unto thee ; " as a provincial Grod vho 
dwells in Jerusalem and rules in Palestine, bnt not 
in Egypt or in Babylon ; only gradually does Israel 
leam that Jehovah ia God alone, and all the gods 
of the heathen are what Jeremiah calls them, — 
" nof-gods." At first Israel thinks of him as a 
just Judge who cannot endure the wicked, who 
will destroy tbem, and who commissions Israel to 
destroy them. Only very gradually does Israel 
leam that there is a higher justice than that which 
destroys, that mercy is not incongraous with jus- 
tice, that the highest righteousness is not that 
which destroys men, but that which transforms 
them. At first he thinks of God's love aa confined 
to Israel ; Israel alone is of kio to QoA ; the hea- 
then are outcasts, of a different blood, of a diffeiv 
ent spirit ; not until the captivity does he leam 
that God cares for p^ans also, that he will have 
mercy on Kineveh if it repents, that he will call 
Cyras the Persian to be his minister. At first hu- 
manity appears to Israel to be required only toward 
Israelites ; the Jew must not permanently enslave 
a Jew, but may so enslave a pagan ; he must not 
take usury of a Jew, but may of a pagan ; he must 
not eat unclean meats, but may reserve them for 
the stranger in the land ; ' not until later does he 
leun that he is to do justly toward all men, and 
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ezerotse mercy for alL At first he conceives of his 
relationship to Gt>d as that of a soldier to his com- 
mander-in-chief, or that of a subject to his king ; 
obedience by a do^ed resolution to an external 
law is his highest conception of religion ; not until 
later does religion grow to be divine comradeship, 
and obedience the conformity of character to char- 
acter, not of conduct to statute laws. At first he 
ima^nes that Jehovah must be propitiated by sao- 
rifices ; for a long time the two conceptions, that 
of the pagans that GoA must be appeased by sacri- 
fices, and that of the prophets that (rod is himself 
self-Hacrificiog, struggle for the mastery ; it is not 
nntil the time of the Great Unknown that the idea 
becomes clear, even to the mind of the most spirit- 
ual, that it is by his own suffering the Servant of 
Jehovah will redeem Israel; that the sacrifice is 
not for Ood, but for the people ; Uiat God him- 
self takes the burdens, the sorrows, and the sins of 
his people on himself. This is the Old Testament ; 
the literature of an ancient people commissioned 
first to learn, then by the very process of their 
learning to teach the world, that God is a righteoas 
person, that man is his child, that the relationship 
between the two is one of comradeship, that to 
enter into this comradeship nothing is necessaiy 
but to accept Giod's love and loyally ^ve him our 
love in return. 

And yet in all his history Israel is seen expec- 
tant of a clearer understanding : he is seen in quest 
of his message ; he is seen wiih his face toward the 
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futnre looking for a clearer diacloBare of the light 
and a laiger endowment of the life. The pro- 
phets prophesy in part ; the message is given in 
fr^ments, — "by divers portionB and in divers 
manners," as says one of the New Testament 
interpreters of this message.^ Moses is reported as 
asking to see the glory of God ; GKdeon as donbt- 
ing if Jehovah is indeed with his people ; Job as 
questioning if he is a righteons God, and if so why 
life is so full of undeserved and seemingly onjuBt 
snffenng ; the Psalmist as seeking for him as the 
thirsty hart panteth for the water brooks ; even 
the Great Unknown as lon^ng for him to rend the 
heavens and come down and manifest himself.* In 
the earliest traditions of this people their God is 
represented as putting enmity between man and 
the powers of evil ; as warning man that those 
powers will poison humanity, but also as promising 
man that humanity will at last utterly destroy 
them. In the successive calls to Israel to engage 
in this battle of the ages, Israel has the pledge and 
the promise of his Father's help and the assurance 
through his Father's help of final victory. la the 
first revelation of himself to Moses he appears as a 
Deliverer, as one who has seen the burdens of hia 
people, has made them his own, and is coming to 
them to set them free.^ From this birthday oE 

1 Hab. L 1, Rer. Yer. 

iEzod.zxiiu.18; Jndg. tL 13 ; Job is. 21-24 ; Fa. zlii. 1 ; ba. 
IziT. 1, 2. 

■ "Tbo MoMio oonception of Qod ... is a oonceptioo of Qod 
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tlie nation it is the constant burden of the prophets 
that ia intimated to him that One is coming to 
Israel, — described sometimes as a prophet, some- 
times as a king, sometimes as a shepherd, sometimes 
as a princely priest, sometimes as a suffering ser- 
vant of the Lord, — who will as a prophet interpret 
God to them, as a king show them the foil meao- 
ing of the divine law, as a priest bring them back 
to the Ood the; have forsaken, as a shepherd enftdd 
and feed and protect them, and as a soffering ser> 
vant of the Lord bear the burdens of thw uns 
with them and for them.' Those who accept his 
messs^e, are loyal to his law, and share both his 
hardens and their own with him, he will lead to 
victory. And when that victory is won, tbe evils 
which sin has brought into the world will disappear 
from the world : wars will cease ; pestilence and 
disease will abate ; death itself will be conquered ; 
love and life will reign.^ 

the Dalirerer." .<4iuini( 7(f«i&, b; H. O. TstIiit, Ttd. iL lOS. "The 
f Dndunental thought (of Moa^sin) ihoiild TstlieT b« S^ to Mntn 
eiolauTHlj in tlie knowledge of the true DeliTerer. ... Id Hub 
senge tbat anoient MoBUO age molndes irithiii it the Maaoaoio, tliat 
ia, tie ChriatiBii, not u comprehended by' distinot eonaoionsnea or 
direct effort, bnt bb realized throngh the inherent germinaliiig 
force of the fnndamental idea, vtuoh here aroae, and in ita on 
time neoeB8ari]y led to it." Hittory of Itriui, by Heinrioh Ewald, 
ToL it pp. IW, 113. The whole leetion (iL) on the Develop- 
msnt and Maturity of the llieooraoy nnder Miwoa and Jodina ia 
nf the highest interpretatiTe Talne. 

1 Dent. xriiL 16 ; I^ IzziL ; ex. 4 ; Eiek. zzzIt. 23 ; Zeoh. Ti 
12l ba.luL 

> ba. iL 1-4 Ix. 1-7 i xi 1-0; Ix.; U.; Hob. liiL U; Zeoh. 
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Two or three oentarieB passed awa; after the 
Uat oontributton of any note had been made to 
the oniqae literature of this Hebrew people. Dur- 
ing those two or three centuries no new lawgiver 
interpreted the divine law, no new poet sang of the 
divine love, no new prophet spoke of man's daty or 
Ood's grace. Then a new prophet appeared in 
Pales^e. Hia life was brief and uneventful ; his 
message was a continuation of the message of 
Israel, but to it he gave a new significance. He 
taught that God is righteous and demands right- 
eousness of his children, and demands nothing else ; 
but to righteousness he gave a clearer meaning, if 
not a new interpretation. He taught that God is a 
Father who cares for men, cares for the little chil- 
dren, cares even for the insignificant sparrows. He 
taught that righteousness in man must be more 
than obedience to a righteous law; it must be 
spontaneous ; mnst spring from the heart ; most 
include reverence in spirit, chastity in thought, 
meekness and lowliness of mind, the peace-loring 
and peace^making disposition, the nature which 
loves and prays for one's enemies. He taught th^ 
God will help men to this spirit if they desire it, 
tiiat he is more ready to ^ve his own sjnrit of love 
to those that ask for it than fathers are to give 
bread to their children when they are hungry, that 
the spirit of righteousness, that is, of love, can be 
had by any who seek for it. He told his race that 
the kingdom of heaven, long promised and long 
expected, was not afar off, that it was close at 
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band ; it was no other than the spirit of obedience 
and fidelity, of loyally and love to God, and service 
of men, and that it could only grow gradually and 
despite much opposition. His teaching was tUus- 
tiated by his life. He seemed utterly careless oC 
the tilings for which men generally are most eager, 
— wealth, fame, social position, power. He lived 
wholly for others. The contradiotionB of his char- 
acter constitute an enigma which the world has 
never been weary of studying : his fearlessness in 
defending others, and his meekness when assailed 
himself ; his quiet assumption of authority over his 
followers, and his absolute self-abnegation ; his pu- 
rity of life, and his understanding of imd ^mpathy 
with every form of sin; his unassailable dignity 
and his approaohableness ; his disregard of tJie con- 
ventions and ceremonies of religion, and his trans- 
parent devoutness of spirit; his humility imd his 
challenge to his enemies to search the record of his 
life for a flaw ; his reverence and the familiarity of 
bis itttfflvourse with Ood; his joyousness and his 
participatitm in the sins and sorrows of the world.^ 
The leaders of his time arrayed themselves against 
him as an iconoclast ; the people regarded him with 
admiration as a prophet ; his immediate followers 
believed that he was the One of whom the ancient 
prophets had spoken as he that was to come and 
bring with him a new and divine life to the world. 

' See, for aii ttdninlile preHntatdon of this contnuiety ot 
oharaotor in Christ, obsipter z. in Natwe and tie Si/ptrnatiiTai, 
by Ho - ■ - 
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After his death the; recalled and recorded hia first 
sermon, in which he had declared that he had come 
to fulfill those ancient prophecies ; his private con- 
versattons with them, in which be had indicated still 
more clearly this as his mission; the trial scene 
before the Jewish Sanhedrim, in which, pat upon 
the stand and tinder oath, he had affirmed that he 
was the expected Messiah; the trial scene before 
the Koman procurator, in which he had affirmed 
that he was a king, and had come to establish a 
kingdom on the earth, not by force of arms, but 
by force of truth. His death disheartened and 
scattered his followers ; but their faith in his resur- 
rection gave them new courage and a new under- 
standing of him and his mission. Since that time, 
and apparently due to his inflnence, a new life has 
appeared in the world. He contributed nothing to 
architecture, yet there are no such noble monu- 
ments as those built to his memory ; nothing to 
song, yet Us inspiration has created a new order 
of music ; nothing to art, yet his spirit has per- 
meated most of modem art ; nothing to literature, 
yet no one teacher has created so profound an influ- 
ence on literature as he has exerted ; he promul- 
gated no laws and instituted no reforms, yet where 
the story of his life and death has gone, slavery has 
been abolished, government has grown more just, 
war has been ameliorated, education has become 
general, and in some communities practically uni- 
versal, and the home has been recreated ; he taught 
DO creed, formnlated no ritual, and organized no 
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chuTcli, but hia ioflnence on religious philosophy 
has far tranBcended that of the greatest of an- 
cient philosophers, and his name ia mingled with 
that of his Father in the prayers and praises of the 
great liturgies of Christendom, and scores of eccle- 
siastical oi^anizations cImid the authority of his 
name. More than all, his influence has almost 
created the virtues of meekness, gentleness, and 
forbearance, and taught the world how to unite 
them with those of sturdiness, courage, and energy. 
If he is not the prophet whom Moses foretold, he 
has done more than all other prophets to interpret 
the divine nature to man ; if he is not the king 
whom the unknown author of the Seventy-second 
Psalm anticipated, his spirit has done more than 
that of all other lawgivers combined to imbue law 
with a new and hnmane spirit; if he is not the 
shepherd whom E^kiel foresaw, he has done more 
than all other shepherds to protect and enrich the 
life of man ; if he is not the princely priest whom 
Zecbariah saw, he has done more than idl other 
priests to bring humanity back to (}od ; if he is not 
the suffering servant of whom the Great Unknown 
had a mystical vision, his life and death have given 
to suffering a new and glorious significance. 

This is not the place to answer the questions here 
barely suggested. Yet I cannot close this volume 
in the life and literature of the andent Hebrews 
without saying that I do not see how any one 
can accept the general interpretation of that life 
and literature here given, and not see in Jesus of 
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Nazareth the fulfillment of Israel's aspirations; 
not see, at least, that he more than any other of 
the sons of men, more, I will say, than all the other 
sons of men, gives answer to the four great ques- 
tions of religion: his god-ltke character answers the 
question, Who is God ; his simple, spontaneous, 
earnest and radiant life answers the question. What 
should man be ; his unity with the Father inter- 
prets that ideal comradeship between the spirit of 
man and the spirit of God which E^onld be the goal 
of all life ; his pas«on tells as what we who possess 
any measure of that comradeship are to do that we 
may impart the divine life to otbeis. 
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EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 

By LYMAN ABBOTT 



Though each of the following volumes is independent of the 
others, they constitute a series treating various aspects of Religion 
from the Evolutionary point of view. 



Treats the Old Testament as a development of the religious iDsd- 
tations and literature of the Hebrew people. 



Treats the Epistles of the great Apostle as the record of his spir- 
itual and theological development, f l.ijo. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
Traces the rise utd progress of Christianity from its primitive 
beginnings to its present maturity, f 1.25. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Treats Christianity as a social system, and the bearing of it* priit- 
ciples on modem social problems, f i.zj. 

THE THEOLOOT OP AN EVOLUTIONIST 

Restates Christian theology in the terms of an evolutioiiary phi- 
losophy. 11.35. 
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